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‘“‘BuT A8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO && PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Ou! this battle-field vast, of the world ! 
This trample and rush of the foe, 
This gage that forever is hurled, 
This ceaseless recoil of the blow ! 


This stringent command of the King, 
Proclaimed through His armaments wide, 
Toat none of His soldiers shall fling 
Their armor, one moment, aside ! 


For those who are summoned to stand 
In breaches that quicken the breath, 

How can they, with weapons in hand, 
Do other than dare to the death ? 


But we who lie camping beyond, 
A-halt from the shock of the fray, 

Held close by that absolute bond, 
The impotent drill of the day— 


What need that we brace for the fight ? 
What call that ow courage be steeled ? 

No leader would urge, if he might, 
Reserves so untried to the field. 


How know we? Some morning may bring, 
As the boom of the battle begun, 

An order, direct from the King : 

** Advance! There is work to be done!”? 


Then, what if our banners be tost 
Aside where the rubbish is thrust ? 
And what if equipments be lost 
And lances be blunted with rust ? 


Nay, better to practice complete 
Our duty, with soldierly skill, 

Though only it.fit us to meet 
Toe daily demands of the drill. 


And then, if the King sbould inspect 
His lines, as he suddenly might, 

How calm we will stand, how erect, 
Assured that our weapons are bright ! 

LEXINGTON, VA. 





KNOWING OUR FRIENDS IN 
HEAVEN. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.D. 





THERE is not enough in the Bible about 
Heaven to satisfy our curiosity; but there 
is quite enough to satisfy a reasonable 
faith. It is certainly more than a happy 
condition of gloritied spirits, It is a holy 
place. Such expressions as ‘‘a city with 
foundations,” a ‘‘ building” or structure of 
God, and a ‘‘habitation” all point to a 
definite locality. Certain characteristics of 
the abode of the blest are clearly indicated. 
lt is a rest that remaineth for the people 
of God. No sin can penetrate it, or any- 
thing whatever that defileth. Neither shall 
any of its inhabitants suffer from sickness 
or pain. Knowledge shall be commensu- 
rate with the enlarged powers of the glori- 
fied soul. We shall know even as we are 
known, . Companionship with the spirits of 
the just made perfect will furnish endless 
variety and unbroken harmony of social 
intercourse. Above all, we shall see God, 
and not die. 

These are among the most distinct truths 
which the Scriptures reveal concerning 
that Jerusalem the Golden whose walls 
are like unto precious stones and whose 
Bates to orient pearls, For whom is this 
Celestial habitation prepared? For beings 
of other worlds, or for those occupants of 
this globe whom Jesus hath redeemed unto 
himself? Certainly the latter. Christ says 
to his disciples: “I go to prepare a place 
for you.” Where he is, he desires that his 
Own shall be also. The occupants of 





Heaven shall be those who we. ¢ once occu- 
pants of this sinful earth. The transfer 
from earth to Heaven does not (according 
to the only Book which reveals Heaven) 
destroy personal identity. On the contra- 
ry, God’s Word assumes continually that 
this identity will be preserved. The same 
living organism, the same characteristics 
which made the Patriarch Abraham a dif- 
ferent man from everybody else in Chaldea 
will make Abraham a different person from 
any one else in Heaven. These physical 
and mental traits enabled his neighbors in 
“Ur” to recognize him. He has carried 
with him into the eternal world also such 
personal characteristics that he is recogniz- 
able there. According to Christ’s state- 
ment, the rich man ‘‘ saw Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom.” He also declared that the 
righteous will yet sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in that Celestial Kingdom. 
It is preposterous to imagine that these three 
persons are some other persons than those 
who passed by those names on earth. No 
maiter what change death and the resurrec- 
tion may produce on the forms or organ- 
isms known as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
The body here changes by chemical pro- 
cesses, so that there are entirely new parti- 
cles in my physical form from what were 
there six or seven years ago. Yet I am the 
same person. My individuality is not 
changed in the slightest degree. Lincoln 
the nursing infant and Lincoln the noble 
president were the same individual. 

In like manner, Paul before the throne is 
and inevitably must be the identical Paul 
who preached at Athens and was martyred 
at Rome. When he longed to ‘‘ depart and 
to be with Christ” he expected to be not 
somebody else, but the same individual. 
Moses died fifteen centuries before the ad- 
vent of Jesus Christ. Yet there was a per- 
sonality still existing, who appeared at the 
time of Christ’s transfiguration on the 
mount, and who was addressed by him as 
Moses. The Prophet Elijah, who had 
died seven hundred years before, was there 
also. When the great apostle speaks of 
his Thessalonian converts as his ‘‘ glory 
and joy in the presence of the Lord Jesus, 
Christ ” he assuredly expected to meet the 
same persons in Heaven that he had 
labored with in Thessalonica. If they were 
not the same people and if he could not 
meet them there, how could they be to him 
a ‘‘croyn” ora ‘‘joy’”? 

This point is clearly in accordance with 
Scripture and with common sense. What- 
ever change may be produced by death, 
personal identity will not be altered by ‘one 
jot or tittle. The sinner who sins here 
will be the same sinner who will be pun- 
ished in the world of woe. The believer 
who is welcomed with the glad salute 
‘*Come, thou blessed of my Father!” will 
be the same person who on earth had 
done the Father’s bidding. Without this 
preservation of perfect identity the whole 
idea of a future retribution of rewards and 
punishments would be an absurd impossi- 
bility. 

If identity is preserved in eternity, will 
the faculty of memory also survive the 
grave? Undoubtedly it will. The obliter- 
ation of memory would amount to a partial 
destruction of the individual. It would 
remove some ef Heaven’s richest enjoy- 
ments, If I cannot remember what my Re- 
deemer has done and suffered for me, how 
can I join in the ever “‘new song” of 
grateful praise before his throne? The 
obliteration of memory would take away 
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the severest and the bitterest of sin’s just 
retributions in Hell. Upon this point the 
description of Lazarus and of the selfish 
rich man ‘“‘in torment” throws a distinct 
light, for Abraham said: ‘‘ Son, remember 
that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good 
things.” 

Put now together these two facts: (1) per- 
sonal identity is not lost in eternity, and 
(2) memory remains also unimpaired. It 
follows inevitably that we shall know each 
other in Heaven. When David cried out, 
over his dead boy, ‘‘I shall goto him; but 
he shall not returo to me!” that bereaved 
father expected to meet again tbe child 
whose spirit had flown home to God. Cer- 
tainly, we shall not be more stupid in 
Heaven than we are onearth. If I could 
recognize such a person as Chalmers in his 
pulpit, I cannot fail to recognize that same 
servant of God in his celestial appareling. 
Martin Luther, in his ‘‘ Table Talks,” 
makes much of this intercourse with 
father and mother and kindred in the 
heavenly home. Sharp, unpoetic old Doc 
tor Emmons used to say: ‘‘I hope to have 
some talks with the Apostle Paul in Heav- 
en.” And who of us would not experience 
a fearful shock, even amid the hallelujah 
raptures of Paradise, if the sweet affections 
of kinship were to be obliterated forever? 
Surely, God would not so punish those 
whom he loves to bless. 

That infants will be doomed to the ever- 
lasting weakness and helplessness and ig- 
norance of infancy seems, to my mind, im- 
possible. No mother would ever want to 
see her darling babe stunted to an un- 
changed babyhood even here. It would 
become a pitiable monstrosity. Half the 
charm of childhood is its constant growth; 
its delightful openings, like the rosebud, to 
new thought and development. The idea 
of an undeveloped infancy in Heaven 
would be almost a libel on the Creator! 
My darling boy will be none the less my 
own child in the ‘‘ Father’s House” be- 
cause (like another child at Nazareth) he 
has increased in .stature and knowledge, 
and in favor with God and man. That I 
shall know him there—if God’s rich grace 
doth bring me there—I have no more doubt 
of than I have of the existence of a heaven- 
ly rest. Good Dean Alford struck a chord 
in every Christian heart, when he sang: 


*Oh! then what raptured greetings, 
On Heaven's happy shore; 
What knitting severed friendships up, 
Where Pagtings are no more Yr 








LEFT OVER FROM THE LAST CEN- 
TURY. 
A TALE IN EIGHL CHAPTERS. 


II. 





BY HORACE E, SCUDDER. 


A YouNG man stood in the doorway, with 
wrapped in an old-fasbioned blue cloak. 1 
knew he was young only afterward, when 
he bad thrown aside his cloak. In it, and 
under a tall slouched hat, he did not at 
first look young, though his voice was sin- 
gularly pleasing and gentle. 

‘* Your most obedient, sir,” he said, with 
a wave of his band, which was all that was 
necessary to complete the quaint pictur- 
esqueness of bis attitude and manner. ‘‘ Do 
{ speak to Mr. Thomas Archibald?-’ 

“That is my name.” 

‘“‘T am Mr. Antipas Wiggleswortb.” 

‘‘Not the Reverend Antipas?” said I, 
with a presence of mind which amused me 
afterward 





-—__—. 


“No; but that name, I see, is familiar to 
you.” 


** Walkin,” Isaid; and had almost added: 
“Your room is all ready for you.” He 
followed me into the parlor, and laid aside 
hisclouk at my bidding; for I was suddenly 
seized with what I may call a hospitable 
curiosity. There wasa trifling embuarrass- 
ment ubout him, as if his reception had dis- 
turbed a little his intended speech; but, re- 
covering himself, he said, without much 
preliminary talk: 

“IT am from Kokomo, Indiana. You 
never were there, I presume?” 

‘*No, I have only smiled at the name.” 

“The name is the least objectionable 
feature. That, at least, has some history 
about it, some antiquity; though I confess 
Indian antiquity is like 1 Chinese picture— 
it has no perspective—and I have only 
studied it from sheer necessity. I could 
not live in Kokomo without connecting 
myself in some way with the soil. There 
are no inhabitants there; they are all set- 


tlers. Icame East instinctively. I wou't 
trouble you with my bistory. Lamon a 
sort of pilgrimage, you may say. [ doubt 


if you people who have always lived in the 
East, and in such houses as this,” and he 
looked admiringly at the low ceiling and 
the ancient wainscotting, ‘*‘can have any 
idea of how I feel, for instance, when I 
come here.” 

“Perhaps as we should feel in England,” 
I interrupted, anxious to show him that [ 
understood him. 

“No, that isn’t it. It won’t do to go out 
of your own country for the feeling; but it’s 
something like it, 1 presume. My ancestors 
came from New England. My father set- 
tled in the West; but my grandfither und 
my great-grandfather were born here and 
died here. They were both graduates of 
Harvard College. My great-grandftather 
was the Reverend Antipas Wiggles worth, o 
the class of 1759. 1 judeed from what you 
said that you knew something of him. Am 
I right?” 

‘*| knew more of his room than of his 
company,” said I, facetiously. 

“Then L was right in my sumises. I 
have been tracing my ancestor's college 
life, and have been tolerably certain that he 
lodged in this house.” 

‘* He had access to it, at any rate,” said 
I, who caught, us it were, something of my 
com panion’s historical caution, “ His name 
is cut in the woodwork of one of our 
rooms, and that is the reason why | was so 
familiar: with it. In fact, my wife and I 
have been in the bubit of calling it Rever- 
end Antipas Wigglesworth’s room. Would 
you like to see it?” 

‘*You are very good,” said he, gravely, 
but without offuring to move. 

“itis not my house,” I explained further, 
as I found the pause awkward, “I have 
only taken it furnished during my sou’s 
college course. The little picture on the 
mantelpiece and the few books are the 
only things belonging to us.” I hardly 
know why I said this, except that I had 
acquired a habit of apologizing for the fur- 
niture of the houses I successively hired. 

‘‘T know,” said he. ‘‘ And your son—he 
is Richard Arcbibald, L suppose, of the 
Senior class?” 

‘*He is. Do you know bim?” 

‘““No. I saw his name in the Catalogue. 
I have been in the neighborhood for some 
little time, trying to ascertain facts about 
my great-grandfather.” 

I felt a slight uneasiness, us if I had been 
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“shadowed,” in the detective slang. Pres- 
ently, after a silence, he turned to me and 
said: 

‘*T think I am ready now, Mr. Archibald, 
to see my grest-grandfather’s room.” His 
voice trembled a little, and the emotion 
struck me as a little anacbronous; but I led 
him upstairs to the room and pushed the 
door open. It was lighter there than in the 
room we had left, and, as I turned, upon 
usbering him in, I was struck by the serious 
yet animated look which his face bore. 
For the first time I caught a clear view of 
him. He bad penetrating eyes and a small 
mouth, with a sharp and conspicuous nose, 
which gave his face the mature look that 
bad at first helped to confuse me 4s to his 
age. Without a word, be drew a low cbuir 
in front of the fireplace, and, sitting down 
before his great-grandfuther’s name, folded 
his arms and looked steadfastly at it. He 
seemed in no mood to speak; and I stood 
bebind and watched him, with an odd sens- ° 
ation, as if I were looking on tbe writer 
ofthe name himself. I was myself unwill- 
ing to break his revery, for I bad sufficient 
sensibility to see that he was, at any rate, 
genuinely affected; and I even considered 
momentarily the project of slipping out of 
the room, that he might have more com- 
plete retirement, should be wish to go 
through any outward signs of devotion. 
How little, I thought, did bis great- 
grandfather, with vo foregleams of immor- 
tality, | dare guess, anticipate such a rev- 
erent regard of bis youthful scoring upon 
the old chimney-piece. Merely to have 
lived three generations before a suscepti- 
ble youth was sufficient to secure a place 
of honor in that youth’s heart. 

The young man bad a scanty bead of 

bair only, and as I stood bebind him his 
youth was little »pparent. The figure of 
the older Wigglesworth came back per- 
sistently in my mind; and I wondered 
whether | myself might not, through this 
illusion, come to fancy myself Leonard, or 
some other of the old young fellows who 
cut their names, more modestly, at the same 
time in the wainscotting of this room. I 
fear I have little of the bistoric imagina- 
tion, for | found my mind turning more 
naturally to Peggy, for whose return I was 
looking. I did not believe she would at 
first see what I saw. Of course, she would 
not have the revelations of the younger 
Wigglesworth to aid ber in formiog the 
imaginary picture. And then Peggy is a 
little matter-of-fact, and, though she enjeys 
a joke, after it is explained, she does not 
make them herself; and that, I suspect, is 
essential to a hearty enjoyment. Possibly 
Peggy hud come into my mind because at 
that moment I heard some one below. 
While I was thinking and looking balf 
dreamily at the silent figure before me, 
there was ashadow in the doorway anda 
rustle, Which resolved itself immediately 
intoa retreat. The whole scene was getting 
to be so ghostlike that I suppose I was 
startled a little from my silent contempla- 
tion. Wigglesworth, too, at this moment 
rose and went close to the inscription. 

‘It is very boldly cut,” said J, breaking 
the silence, ‘‘It is curious to see how a 
practice like that lives from one generation 
of students to another. I suppose my boy 
bas cut bis name somewhere, and perbaps 
his great-grandson will come to look for it.” 

“That is hardly likely. There are no 
indications that our present unheroic life 
will have any interest for oar descend- 
ants.” 

‘*Oh! thatis merely a matter of perspect- 
ive. Your great-grandfather was not con- 
sciously heroic. He did not cut his name 
with any presentiment of you.” 

“IT know that is the common answer,” 
said Wigglesworth. ‘‘I frequently bear it. 
But I simply do not believe it. Tbere are 
positive differences in periods. Dress itself 
shows it. A statue with the drapery of the 
late Colonial period is positively pictur- 
esque; that of to-day cannot be. Art sup- 
plies an uofailing standard. I am free to 
confess that my great-grandfather would 
not have looked so noble as his earlier an- 
cestor, William Bradford. I stop at my 
great-grandfather because I can realize 
his personality better. I feel it in myself 
that I am not capable of assuming, as it 
were, the réle of William Bradford. I 
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can humbly imitate him at a distance. He 
was a hero; but Bradford was a demi-god.” 
‘* Bradford would not have relished that 
title,” I replied, amused at the fantastic 
enthusiasm of my companion. “I have a 
reverence for those men myself; but I think 
when we build them up upon a pinnacle of 
our own fancy they are very likely to top- 
ple over. But what do you know of your 
great-grandfather, and bow did you truce 
him to this house? ” 

‘*T was a corresponding member of the 
New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety, and was at work upon the genealogy 
of the Wigglesworth family. I have al- 
ways had a deep interest in the matter. It 
began with looking at a porringer which my 
father bad and said had always been in the 
family. He could not tell me much, and I 
had access to few books at Kokomo. But 
when I went to college I found a set of 
the “ Register” and readitdiligently. Ibe 
cime a subscriber and was of assistance in 
some matters, so tbat at length I was 
elected a corresponding member. I have 
the certificate at home, framed. I was able 
to mske out the geveslogy, after considera- 
ble correspondence with different members 
of the family, and was informed one day 
by the secretary of the Society that he had 
found some letters of my great-grandfathber. 
That decided me todo what I had long re- 
solved upon—to come to Boston. 1 saved 
enough money and came by the cheapest 
conveyances, to that I have been about 
three weeks on the way; but it took my 
father six weeks when he went out.” 

“Did you not come by rail?” 

“Only a little way. I came by wagon 
and in canal-boats most of the way. I 
wanted all the money I could save for Bo3- 
ton.” 

** Where did you put up in Boston?” 
‘*At the New England Coffee House.” 
I smiled at the mention of that bostelry, 
with its antique surroundings and yawn- 
ing cuvern of a stable end courtyard, “I 
spent most of my time, however, at the Li- 
brary, and I was rewarded by finding other 
letters of my grent-grandfather’s, from 
which I learned «a good deal of his history. 
One was written when he was in college, 
and spoke of the people with whom he 
lived. By searching the Cambridge records, 
I convinced myself that this was the house. 
I ascertained easily that you were occupy- 
ing it, and I came here; but I have been 
by the house five days before I had the 
courage to enter. You must pardon me, 
Mr. Archibald; but I have presentiments, 
and one of them was connected with this 
chamber. It was very courteous in you to 
allow me to come here.” 

‘Tam only too glad to find a descendant of 
that name,” I exclaimed; “ for it has come 
to have a sort of personality to me, and you 
have a curious likeness to my imaginary 
picture of your grent-grandfather.” 

‘‘T am said to resemble a picture we 
have of him; bat it is, I suppose, chiefly in 
a strong family feature, w! ich my father 
and grandfather both had. What interests 
me much in what I have learned of my 
ancestor through his letters is the intellect- 
ual and spiritual likeness, if I may say so. 
That is, I find him giving expression to feel- 
ings und preferences which are singularly 
like those of which Iam conscious; though, 
to be sure, in one special matter there is 
no likeness between us.” He seemed 
almost to be talking to himself now; and 
when he stopped a smile broke out 
from his small mouth, which was sud- 
denly arrested, as he caught my eye und 
remembered himself. He looked a little 
confused, and added: “I live so much in 
my great-grandfather’s life that I almost 
forget bow impossible it is to repeat it to 
others.” He rose with this, and we went 
down the crooked stairs. I led him back 
to the parlor, and saw at once that Peggy 
had been there, for his cloak was folded 
carefully and his bat placed above it. He 
went to take them, when I arrested him. 

‘Stay to tea with us, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth,” said I. “My wife has come home, 
and will be glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. You know we almost were friends 
of your great-grandfather.” At this mo- 
ment Peggy herself came into the room 
from the ndjoining dining-room. “ Peggy,” 


said I, with a suppressed chuckle, ‘‘ [ want 
to introduce Mr. Antipas nen, 





can see how my great-grandfather lived. I 


A SHORT SERMON TO PREACHERS. 


BY JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 





In the many excellent counsels to candi- 
dates for the ministry, given in lectures at 
New Haven and elsewhere, I have met with 
nothing upon that power of the pastor 
which is of all the most rare, the most deli- 
cate, the most potent—the power of a vivi- 
fying personality. This is the moral ana- 
logue of that miracle of Christ which was 
perhaps the most subtile and spiritual of 
all his wonders—that is, the most com- 
pletely dissociated from an open and formal 
manifestation of power. 
had suffered so much from disease and so 
much more from costly but worthless rem- 
edies did not present herself to Jesus for 
healing, nor so much as cull upon him for 
help; but, feeling the magnetism of his per- 
sonality, and saying to herself, ‘‘If I may 
touch but his clothes, I shall be whole,” 
she stole bebind him through the crowd, 
and touched his garment, 
way the fountain of her blood was dried 
up, and she felt in her body that she was 
hesled of that plague.” 
ately knowing in himself that virtue had 
turned and sought ber, 
and blessed and confirmed her faith. The 
,” the power of helping and heal- 
ing, was in him as part of his personality, 
and ready to answer the call of faith; and 
so quick and tender was his sympathy with 
a confiding sorrow that he was instantly 
conscious when his strength was drawn 
He knew when virtue 
had gone out of him, though it had been 
drawn by the most silent, timid touch. The 
text makes the sermon. 
that will draw others to you with the con- 
Have asympathy which 
will make you conscious that, 
help, you have parted with something ef 


The woman who 


‘and straight- 


Jesus, ‘‘ immedi- 


gone out of him,” 


upon for relief. 


Have a strength 


This strength lies in thorough manliness, 
in transparent honesty, in proved unselfish- 
ness, in clear and practiced judgment, in 
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to otbers by the richness of what I have 
seen and heard. So, too, when another na- 
ture engages my sympathy, I incorporate 
that being with my own. Not only dol 
pity, counsel, help. I take up this life into 
mine técherish and vitalize with the spir- 
itual forcesof my own soul. The minister 
preaches virtue in the moral sense ; but his 
nobler function is to impart “ virtue,” in 
the good old Bible sense of vivifying power. 
It is im this wise, indeed, that he who 
would follow Christ may still take his life 
in his hand; for there is no strain upon the 
vital forces like this conscious giving forth 
of ‘‘virtue.” Study may tell upon the 
thought-function of the brain; but this sym- 
pathy strains the innermost fibers of being. 
But he who thus sacrifices his own strength 
in a healiog, saving sympathy may die 
content, in that the virtue that bas gone out 
of him has made of others a new life and 


power. 
BERLIN, PRUSSIA. 


A WOMANS LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER, 


Was I told or did | read it, bow Macau- 
lay hated a dandelion? I don’t know. I 
only know that it stays in my mind, the 
story of his animosity to ‘‘the dear common 
flower” that under all our feet ‘ fringes 
the dusty road with harmless gold.” Thus 
my story goes—that Macaulay so hated the 
dandelion that, if, looking out on a perfect 
English park, he spied a single one, he 
could not rest till he sent a servant forth to 
dig it up, or rushed out himself to perform 
the same exploit. I remembered this the 
other morning, when, looking from my win- 
dow, I saw set in the very center of the 
lawn a single dandelion. How big and 
bright and yellow it was! just as if Mars, 
who flashed above this very spot, no big- 
ger, no brighter to the common eye, last 
autumn, had just dropped down to half 
hide iv the dimpliog clover. Then, under 
my breath, I eaid: 








nicety of honor, in broad and kindly thought 
and feeling for mankind, in energy of ac- 
tion and endurance for the right and the 
good, in supreme regard for trath and God. 
These are attributes of personality; and he 
whose daily life, however modest and re- 
tiring, witnesses to such qualities is cer- 
tain to draw to him such as seek the 
strength of counsel, the comfort of sympa- 
thy, the repose of confidence. Some of 
these qualities are more natural to some 
men than to others, more in accord with 
temperament and with cireumstances of 
birth and training ; but, wisely cultivated, 
they make a character like the growth of 
an oak—bale and sturdy. 

But a strong personality alone would not 
fulfill the conditions of the text. The per- 
sonality must also be vivifying. With 
strength must be blended sympathy; and 
this not alone the sympathy of impartation, 
but the sympathy of participation. There 
is a sympathy, sincere and helpful, which 
imparts relief in words and gifts. But far 
more precious and more sustaining is the 
sympathy that makes the sorrow its own, 
and, in giving relief, gives something of its 
own virtue, and feels the draft upon the 
inner source of life, which was the sympa- 
thy of Christ. ‘‘He bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows,” and no virtue could 
pass from him without his feeling that a 
part of his own life had gone forth to heal, 
to cheer, to save the suppliant. In this 
quality, before all others, the minister of 
Christ should study to be like his Master: 
to give of his strength to the weak so as to 
feel the giving, to give not words and alms, 
but soul and life. This is the greatness of 
his calling—that he gives himself. His 
sympathy is the transfusion of his own 
strong, warm heart into the veins of the 
weak and sinking, that by the virtue that 
goes out of him others are made sound and 
strong. 

When I look upon the grand or the 
beautiful in art, the sublime in Nature, or 
hear the finer, nobler strains of music, it is 
not simply that an impression comes to me 
through the eye or the ear, which is there- 
after to be cherished as a pleasant remem- 
brance. Far, far more than this. There 
enters into my spiritual organization a new 
element of life and joy, which shall thence- 
forth abide with me as a sub-conscious 





My wife, Mr. Wigglesworth.” 


“ Thou art more dear to me 

Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 

The eyes thou giv: st me are in the heart. 

’Tis the Spring's largess, which she scatters nc 
To rich and poor alike with lavish hand; 


To take it at God’s value. but-pass by 


The offered wealth with unrewarded eye.” 
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Appreciate the sacrifice when I hidet 


again. It is not a savory subject; 
having fulfilled my duty to my compat 
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**T am glad to be corrected by one W 


beyond doubt. 
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Though heed! ss hearts will never understand 


So you see Macaulay and I do not resemble 
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dandelion, any more than in other things. 
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morning paper made me go to an upper 
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behind a tremendeus book, that my mind, 
unimpeded by beauty, may proceed to dis- 
cuss ‘‘ horrid men.”” Heaven knows I did 
not intend to mention drunken senators 


and, 
riots 


by depicting the scene once, I had no de- 
sire ever to refer to itagain. ‘* Harping” 
on any one subject under the sun is usually 


pon. 


But here to me comes a paper from Pitts- 
field, Mass., containing a copious quotation 
from my letter of March 7th to THE JNDE- 
PENDENT on that subject, with the entire 


dict- 


ing all that my letter contains. The letter 
was addressed to a person by the name of 
Gifford, who feels called upon, in the inter- 
ests of truth, not only to publish it, but to 


g to 
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knowledge is personal und whose word is 


‘* Must we follow the example of Joseph 
Cook, and invoke a spirit of unbelief when 
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April 4, 1878.) 
their fancy dictates; and, however mistaken 
or false, not twice in my life have I con- 
descended to reply or to contradiet. But, 
as my occupation in this world is to speak 
the truth, when I speak at all, no human 
being shall accuse me of falsehood unchal- 


lenged. 
I certainly have always regarded Mr. 


Dawes as aman of truth, and am ready 
still to regard him as such, in the face of 
an utter misstatement. 

By what mental reservation, by what 
esprit de corps, by what ignorance of the 
facts, he asserts that ‘‘ no part of the state- 
ment is true of any one senator, much less 
sixteen,” I suppose the God who has charge 
of him knows. Perhaps he was asleep; 
perhaps his eyes were shut; perhaps his ears 
were filled with wax, like the hosts ef 
Ulysses; it matters not what was the mate- 
rial or spiritual condition of Mr. Dawes 

through all that hot and tiresome night— 
all the same in the Senate Chamber, where 
he sat, there were at least six senators pos 
itively drunk, and at least sixteen or twenty 
senators who showed unmistakable evi- 
dence of having drank more liquor than 
was good forthem. I not only koow that 
six senators were drunk, but I know who 
these senators were. I refrain from giving 
their names now, as io my former letter, 
solely on account of the women who cure 
for them and who bear those names. Pray 
don’t for a moment think that any regard 
for the men themselves would keep me 
from telling who they are. That senator 
of the United States who will come drunk 
into the Senate Chamber has no more 
claim on my toleration than he has on my 
respect. 

The special sentence (not mine) which 
Mr. Dawes quotes to contradict is: ‘‘ Six- 
teen senators were beastly drunk, and when 
one of them rose to make a motion he had 
to be braced up on either side while he 
spoke his piece.” Mr. Dawes's ‘mental 
reservation” must have come in on the 
“beastly.” There were not sixteen sena- 
tors ‘‘heastly” drunk. But when Mr, 
Dawes adds ‘‘ No part of the ubove atate- 
ment is true of any one sena'or, much less 
of sixteen,” however unintentionally, he 
writes what is not true. At least ‘‘one” 
senator was ‘‘ beastly ” drunk—the one who 
vomited on every beautiful sofa that he 
fell over. And it is equally true that there 
was a senator who had to stand “ braced 
up” by his friends on either side, while he 
incoherently muttered forth his drunken 
‘‘amendments.”” It is perfectly true what 
Mr. Dawes states concerning the ‘‘ quiet” of 
that disgraceful night. There was noth- 
ingin the Silver Bill to rouse the angry 
passions of men—even of men when they 
were drunk. The scene was one of unmit- 
igated jollity. " Not only the galleries 
laughed aloud at the fantastic gyrations 
and muddled specch of the tipsy creatures 
below; but sober senators were not unwill- 
ing to break the tedium of the long-drawn- 
out hours with a little ‘‘fun” at the ex- 
pense of their demented brethren, 

Fifty or sixty senators perfectly sober 
were sufficient to maintain the general dec- 
orum of the debate; while six senators 
ridiculously drunk, with over a dozen more 
decidedly ‘‘exbilarated” from the same 
Cause, were quite enough to scatter a large 
“spree” through the Senate Cbamber—in 
very large spots. I am perfectly will- 
ing to believe that Mr. Dawes did not 
sit in one of these spots. It is perfectly 
natural that a seuator who himself was not 
tempted, who is sufficiently imbued with 
“the dignity of the Senate,” and whose 
heart is large enough to tuck away into its 
corner of brotherhood quite a number of 
faulty men, should cover with a mantle of 
charity the derelictions of his brethren, and 
hide in the stronghold of silence the smut- 
ted escutcheon of the Senate’s honor, 
When one man meets another in equal 
daily association; sits beside him day after 
day at the same table in the privacy of the 
Same Committee-room, discussing the same 
subjects, working on the same reports, such 
& community of sympathy is established 
that, no matter what one man does—and he 
Very often does something that he may not 
want told—it seems natural and honorable 
to the other one not to tell of him. 

Several senators have spoken to me per- 
Sonally of the night-scene which we are 

ussing, with deep feeling. 
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‘*There’s poor ,” said a senator, 
**so good-hearted, so jolly, so right-minded 
when he is himself, and yet so drunk last 
night it made me sorry. Don’t mention his 
name.” - 

Well, I don’t ‘‘ mention ” his name ; but 
the significant fact of that disgraceful 
night has to be mentioned, just the same. 

Let senators begin to make a distinction 
between their own esprit de corps, their own 
personal feelings, and the duty of a servant 
of the public. 

Were this merely a personal matter, I 
should not have referred to it. But when 
I hear O. P. Gifford pipe, ‘‘ Must we fol- 
low the example of Joseph Cook, and in- 
voke aspirit of unbelief when we read a 
paper?” and hear just above him Mr. Dawes 
declare, ‘‘I do not hold you responsible 
for this one. It had its origin with the 
panderers to an insatiable public appetite 
for sensational lies, only a little less strong 
or pestiferous than that for intoxicating 
drinks ; and the sellers of food to the one 
have, in point of morals, very little to boast 
over those who sell their drinks to the 
otbers!” then I shall speak. 

The meaning at the bottom of this seems 
to be that it was as immoral to publish the 
fact that there were senators drunk io their 
seats during a session of Congress, that 
their speeches were drunken, that their 
votes were drunken, as it was to sell them 
the liquor which made them drunk. I dif- 
fer from Mr. Dawes, witha difference that 
strikes to the deepest root of truth and 
honor, It was the duty of no man to sell 

liquor to those men; but, if men as high in 
public responsibility, in mental and moral 
rank as senators of the United States should 
be chose to make themselves—even by the 
half-dozen—idiots and brutes with liquor, 
it is the duty of samebody to tell the people. 
Shall the best men and women of the Jand 
suffer avd toil to save ten thousand homes 
from the curse of inebriety, to save women 
and children from hopeless sorrow, to bind 
the fallen man to his highest manhood, 
while the most exalted legislative body of 
the nation legislates and votes on one of its 
most important bills with any fraction of 
its members lost in riot and drunkenness ? 
Who should know this, if not the people ? 
Who can say that such things shall not be, 
if not the people? I will be as true to my 
class as Mr. Dawes is to his. I exalt my 
calling. I deny that there is ‘‘ an insatiable 
public appetite for sensational lies,”” There 
is no responsible class of men and women 
whose business it is to feed such an “ appe- 
tite.” Men and women doubtless write for 
the press who are not troubled with honor 
or conscience, Not ‘‘ lies” the people want; 
but truth. And there are men and women 
—lo! a host—who write for newspapers, 
and yet who love truth as they love life. 
Let Joseph Cook ‘invoke a spirit of unbe- 
lief” every time he reads in a newspiper 
something that he d es not like ; let Mr. 
Dawes rant about ‘‘ sensational lies,’ and 
the people’s ‘‘ appetite ” for them, and the 
immorality of those who gratify that ‘‘ ap- 


petite”; let O. P. Gifford divide himself: 


between the two (there is room on the earth 
for us all); but be ye sure, O ye people, 
when you read in a responsible journal a 
fair statement concerning public men or 
measures, and read that statement repeated 
again antl yet again—you may wish it were 
otherwise, but you may be eure it is true. 

Public men do not like to be told on, nor 
commented on. It is one of the sequels of 
personal power, even in a public place, that 
before very long its possessor comes to feel 
as if he were born to it, and in no way 
personally amenable tothe people. Uncon- 
sciously, almost, he comes to feel an im- 
munity of responsibility and of action. 

This is never good for him; and in a re- 
public, at least, he must be forever held 
responsible to the people who have uplifted 
and hold him. 

Says John Morley, one of the clearest 
and most robust of England’s thinkers: 
“The decisive sign of the elevation of a 
nation’s life is to be sought among those 
who lead, or ought to lead. The test of 
the health of a people is to be found in the 
utterances of those who are its spokesmen, 
and in the action of those whom it accepts 
or chooses to be its chiefs.” 

What are the best men inthe country 
striving for? And is the struggle pursued 





intrepidly and with a sense of its size and 


amplitude, or with creeping foot and 
binking eye? The auswer to these ques- 
tions is the answer to the other question, 
‘‘whether the ruling men in the country 
are small or great.” 

A grand, ever-preseat consciousness of 
personal worth is one of the primal ele. 
ments of greatness. When a lion mas- 
querades before us in the skin of an ass, 
we may know at bottom he is a lion; but 
all the same for the moment he looks and 
78 an ass. 

However it may affect others, I know it 
impresses one with pain whenever she be- 
holds some of the governing men of the 
world’s governing race masquerading in a 
high place, unrestrained by self-govern- 
ment, unuplifted by self-respect. 

One may honor the exceptional manhood 
in tbe Senate; but who to-day can honor 
the Senate asa bedy? Its majority is not 
worthy of respect, either personally or leg- 
islatively. The inspirations of the heroic 
days have passed away. No vast impend- 
ing danger arouses men to their best and 
greatest. No holocaust of war now smites 
the heartstrings of sympathy, the bleed- 
ing tendrils of household affection. Was 
the frigbtful cost of those days in blood 
and human hearts paid only for the sub- 
serviency, the expediency, the political de- 
generacy of to-day? We have fallen upon 
the era of small causes, of mean reasons, 
of ignoble subterfuges. How contemptible 
seem the facts of to-day compared with the 
throbbing principles, the patriotism for 
which men and women died! 

If you want one example of a small part 
of what I mean, look at the two Pattersons 
of the Senate. In Credit Mobilier days the 
Republican majority had not dwindled to 
so small ashow that it had to be nursed 
and kept at any cost, even that of integrity. 
A special committee was appointed by the 
Senate, with Lot Morrill of Maine as its 
chairman, to investigate the accused honor 
of the senator from New Hampshire. Mr. 
Patterson was a scholarly man, one of the 
last who would have been suspected of 

an undue hankering after Mammon. Nev- 
ertheless he was investigated without 
flinching. And aday or two before Pat- 
terson’s senatorial term expired Lot Morrill 
brought into the Senate the report of the 
committee—viz., that the senator from New 
Hampshire be expelled from the Senate. 
By a subterfuge of his own, he avoided ex- 
pulsion, served out his two or three days; 
yet retired disgraced all the same, and went 
into the shadow which to-day is not one 
atom lifted in the minds of men. How is 
it with the senator from South Carolina ? 
One year and a half before the expiration 
of his senatorial term, it was discovered 
that this senator which Pennsylvania had 
bestowed upon South Carolina had bribed 
a whole legislature, not only for his senato- 
rial seat, but for the most corrupt practices 
known to legislation—that he held his of- 
fice by the lowest tenure known to politi- 
cians. Did the Senate appoint a committee, 
with a falcon-eyed Puritan at its head, to 
‘investigate ” this Patterson? Not at all. 
States-prison offenses thickened about him; 
and when he came to the end of his tether 
in South Carolina be entered into a com- 
pact with Butler, a candidate for the United 
States Senate, who stood accused of the 
Hamburg massacre. Patterson was to de- 
fend Butler in the Senate, vote for him, see 
that he gained his contested senatorial seat; 
and Butler was to manipulate the South 
Carolina legislature, and prevent its sending 
its charges against Patterson to the United 
States Senate. You know the rest: Pat- 
terson’s fiery pbillipics in behoof of Butler, 
his vote for him, his attack on the Presi- 
dent, his defiance of his comrades. Thus 
we see the sight not only of Butler of 
South Carolina in the Scnate; but the 
equally ignominious fact of a man con- 
victed of states-prison offenses still a sen- 
ator of the United States unchallenged. 
Why? Because his single vote holds a lit- 
tle longer the precarious balance of power 
to the men so unwilling to lose it. He is 
what he is; yet he is a senator of the United 
States just the same, and his vote is a vote. 
He has the grace not to stay in bis seat. He 
stays at home, except when ‘‘ the party 
whip ” summons him to vote the vote of 
dishonor. It is a long step in a party de- 
scent from the day when the Republicans 





hastened to bang Mrs. Surratt to the day 


8 


when it leaves uneballenged in the Senate 
of the United States Butler of South Caro- 
lina aud Patterson. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27th, 1878. 





THEOLOGICAL UPHEAVALS: 


BY THE REV. DAVID MACRAE, 





IN theological affairs in Scotland we are 
entering on an era of revolution. It would 
seem as if the fountains of the great deep 
were breaking up. Ali the churches are in 
agitation. The depth of the movement is 
rather indicated than contradicted by the 
fact that these agitations have no surface 
connection with one another. In the Free 
Church (which corresponds with what used 
to be the O.d School Presbyterian party in 
the States) the conflict is over the inspira- 
tion and authority of Scripture. In the 
United Presbyterian Church (the ‘‘ New 
School” of the States) itis over the Con- 
fession of Faith. The question of subscrip- 
tion is agitating the Established Church 
also, but in a different form. In the Es- 
tablished Church the movement is for re- 
laxation in the formula of acceptance. In 
the United Presbyterian Church it is for 
the abolition of the Westminster docu- 
ments as Standards, and the adoption in 
their stead of a shorter, simpler, and more 
catholic creed. But both movements arise 
from the same cause—a deep undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction with the traditional the- 
ology, and a determiaation, if possible, to 
liberate the Church, and allow her to ad- 
vance freely in the knowledge and recog- 
nition and practice of the truth. 

Last Sibbath, at Helensburgh, Dr. Story, 
of Roseneath, preached on the Confession 
and the Church’s relation to it. 
is a Broad Churchman, the friend and 
biographer of the late Dr. Robert Lee, and 
now the jeader of the Relaxation party in 
the Established Church Assembly. At 
last Assembly his motion to relax subscrip- 
tion for the elders was supported by over 
100 members against 170. Dr. Story is 
against tinkering the Confession. ‘‘It [he 
says] is the expression of the convictions 
of its own age. It cannot be modified so 
as to become the natural expression of the 
convictions of ours.” He would, therefore, 
let it alone. But he would have the Church 
declare that signature to it means only ‘‘a 
general adherence.” Another leading man 
on the Broad Church side in the Establish- 
ment said to me: ‘‘If you get a new creed 
formulated, you will have to accept it liter- 


ally. Far better keep the old Confes- 
sion, where there a hundred holes to 
escape by.” In all this one can detect a 


desire to evade the difficulty attending the 
Church’s compact with the state. ‘The 
Established Church could not alter the 
Confession itself without sanction of Par- 
liament; and this question, if raised there 
in the present state of public feeling, would 
probably be solved by disestablishment, 
But, on her own authority, the Established 
Church can put upon subscription to the 
Confession almost any meaning she likes. 
If, however, her divergence from its the- 
ology increases as it has been doing, no 
formula of subscription will long satisfy 
honest and earnest men. 

The movement in the United Presby- 
terian Church (at least, in form) is deeper 
and more revolutionary. It demands a 
thorough rectification of the creed, so as to 
bring it into harmony with the Church’s 
living faith, The movement is regarded 
by alarge section of the Church as hereti- 
cal, and at present one of the ablest of the 
agitators (Rev. Fergus Ferguson, of Queen’s 
Park, Glasgow) is under suspension and 
will immediately be put on trial. Mr. Fer- 
guson is still a young man ; or, rather, pre- 
serves in the prime of life a youthful ap- 
pearance, and is a man of fine mind and 
decp spiritual insight. He is a poet, as 
well as a thinker, and has drank deep at 
the fountain of German spiritualism. His 
sermons have a wonderful freshness and 
are full of quickening power. He was first 
settled at Dalkeith, near Edinburgh, as 
successor to Dr. Joseph Brown, one of the’ 
most eloquent and popular ministers in 
Scotland, and now also of Glasgow. At 
Dalkeith Mr. Ferguson first begame pub- 
licly known by the delivery, on one oc- 
casion, of a tremendous phillippic against 
Robert Burns; or, rather, against those 
who, at the Burns Commemoration, con« 
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doned Burns's sins because he was a man of 
genius. That onslaught, while it in- 
flamed the fury of the public generally, 
showed, at least, that he was a man who 
was not afraid to utter his honest convic- 
tions; and the strength of the stroke, like a 
blow from the hammer of Thor, revealed 
an intellect of unusual power. Two or 
three years afterwards, Mr. Ferguson’s 
name was brought prominently before the 
public again by a prosecution for heresy. 
He had been iecturing through ist Peter, 
and, coming to the passage about the spirits 
in prison, he had gone down into it for 
purposes of exploration, and found in it 
some things about the intermediate state 
which staggered one of his elders, and 
through him led to a charge of heresy. 
The case was carried by appeal to the 
Synod, where it was adjusted by some kind 
of compromise, which the prosecutors pre- 
sented afterward in the light of a recant- 
ation. Mr. Ferguson learned a lesson 
from that which he is bearing in mind 
now. He was called to his present charge 
in Glasgow about two years since. His 
church is on the skirt of Queen’s Park, one 
of the southern suburbs of the city, and 
stands not far from the battlefield of Lang- 
side, where Queen Mary saw the defeat of 
her last army. Mr. Ferguson’s congrega- 
tion is one of the largest and most -influ- 
ential in the United Presbyterian Church. 
Soon after the movement for doctrinal re- 
form was started, last year, Mr. Ferguson 
espoused it, and now for his speeches on the 
subject before the Glasgow Presbytery and 
for his pamphlets he is again at the bar. The 
Presbytery has been engaged almost eve ° 
day this week adiuscug the libel. They 
charge him ‘vith heresy on several impor- 
tart points: (1) is teaching that there is 
but one eternal covenant; (2) that Christ’s 
death has delivered all men from annibila- 
tion; (3) that the righteousness of Christ is 
simply conformity to the will of God as 
wrougbt out in and through the being of 
man; (4) that man has not lost all ability of 
will to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation; (5) that the Law and the Gospel 
are identical as gracious expressions of the 
Divine will; (6) that there is no otber 
ground of condemnation now than unbelief 
in Christ, whether here or beyond the 
grave; and, finally, that the ultimate dis- 
tinction between the lost and the saved is 
that between a servant and a son. The 
dratt libel, drawn up by Dr. Jeffrey, the 
clerk of the Presbytery, included a charge 
of heresy on the doctrine of the Trinity; but 
this has been dropped. : 


It will be seen that Mr. Ferguson not 
only assaiis the teaching of the Confession, 
but substitutes his own views. And for 
some of these he might be condemned by the 
court, without justifying any inference 
that the confessional view is right or is 
even held by the court itself. The Churca, 
for instance, might depose Mr. Ferguson 
for holding that the only ultimate distinc- 
tion between the lost and saved is that be 
tween a servant and a son; and yet it 
might itself disbelieve the Westminster 
dogma of everlasting and unspeakable tor- 
ment, It might believe in annihilation. 
If, therefore, the question of the Church’s 
own faith is evaded in Mr. Ferguson’s 
trial, it will remain to be faced and there 
will be fighting along the whole line. The 
demand is becoming louder among the peo- 
ple for a clearing up of the Church’s posi- 
tion. In Mr. Ferguson’s church a lay 
meeting was held the other night, and reso- 
lutions adopted in favor of eliciting all 
over Scotland an expression of lay opinion 
and moving for a sweeping revision of the 
Church Standards. Such a movement 
would vitalize the Revision Committee and 
soon clear the way fora broader and more 
Christian faith. But the reactionary party 
is powerful, thoroughly organized, and can 
as yet command overwhelming majorities. 

The case of Professor Rubertson Smith 
1s going on in the Aberdeen Free Church 
Presbytery, and is exciting great interest 
throughout the country. It is likely to 
lead to a more rational and consistent view 
of Bible inspiration than has hitherto pre- 
vailed. Most people are astonished to find 
how numerous ard influential a party in 
the Free Church is prepared to stand up in 

Professor Smith’s defense. The Free 
Church was regarded as the narrowest and 
most jealously orthodox of all the great 
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Presbyterian Churches in Scotland. But 
the cheap press in these days has wrought 
a great revolution in the Free Church, as 
well as outside of it. Through the omni- 
present newspaper, the magazines and re- 
views, and the abundant circulation of 
English and American and German books, 
representing all schools of theological 
thought, the younger generation of Free 
Church ministers and Free Church people, 
in the cities especially, has been re- 
ceiving a culture far beyond the power 
of the old denominational training either 
to circumscribe or direct. The conse- 
quence is a marked contrast between 
the old Free Church ministers and the 
younger men. A_ case like Professor 
Smith’s brings it out; for the question 
comes to be whether scholarship has any 
function except to confirm and defend the 
views of inspiration held a hundred years 
ago, and whether Christian faith is to be 
rational or irrational. Here is a case given 
yesterday in the Aberdeen Presbytery, 
showing the kind of opposition that has to 
be encountered by those who are providing 
new means for ascertaining the truth. Mr. 
Selkirk, of Aberdeen, asked a brother min- 
ister his view of Professor Smith. The 
other replied: ‘‘ Professor Smith is a child 
of the devil and an enemy of all righteous- 


ness.” ‘‘Have you read his writings?” 
No.” ‘*Do you know him personally?” 
“No.” ‘Is it right, then, to judge a man 


in that way whom you don’t know and 
whose writings you are not acquainted 
with?” The other replied: ‘‘ He is a mass 
of unsanctified learning.” By ‘‘ unsancti- 
ficd !eerning” ue meant, of course, learning 
that conflicted with, instead of confirming, 
the views in which he had been brought up. 

It must not be supposed that all who 
stand by Professor Smith in the Presby- 
tery endorse his views. Some do; others 
do not. But they see clearly that if bib- 
lical research such as Professor Smith 
represents is only legitimate so long as it 
ministers to traditional views, and is to be 
punished as criminal as soon as it discovers 
anything adverse thereto, then we are back 
to traditionalism and practical popery. 
They want freedom of investigation. They 
want the right, as a Church, to accept 
whatever is proved to be true, whether it 
agrees or disagrees with the dogmas of the 
Confession. And no doubt many of them 
hope that the progress of Christian thought 
and Christian research may discover truths 
that shall unify discordant creeds and clear 
away for the universal union of all who 
love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and in 
truth. 

ASHTON MANSE, GOUROCK, SCOTLAND, 
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REORGANIZATION OF PARTIES. 





BY PROF, J. L. M CURRY, LL.D. 





SoMETIMES it is said of veterans who lag 
superfluous on the stage of action that they 
bave outlived their usefulness. This may 
be truly said of the two great political par- 
ties into which for a quarter of a century 
the country has been divided. Since the 
war, party organizations and contests have 
settled no principles, nor quieted animosi- 
ties between the lately belligerent sections, 
Hopefully, however, there is a growing de- 
sire for unification of sentiment, as well as 
of territory. Exacerbations of feeling and 
sectional strife are distasteful to patriotic 
and thoughtful men, both Northand South, 
The true men of the South, who constitute 
a large majority, are tired of strife and 
alienation, of ostracism and distrust. They 
have accepted the issues of the war in their 
full logical import, and wish to labor, in 
co operation with good men elsewhere, for 
the prosperity of the whole country, ‘for 
the development of material interests, for 
the preservation of republican institutions, 
for the maintenance of national honor, and 
for the perpetuity of the Constitution and 
the Union. Letting the dead past bury the 
dead, regarding their Confederacy efforts 
as a disastrous failure, they covet a restor- 
ation of fraternity, and desire to look upon 
the country and its flag with the same af- 
fection and reverence as in former years. 
They do not wish their children to grow 
up as the Irish of the land, cherishing sus- 
picion and disloyalty toward the govern- 
ment, but prefer they should feel the old 
Roman amor patrie—the quick pride that 





resents a national insult as a personal 
wrong. 

Thousands at the North reciprocate these 
feelings. Soon after our bloody conflict 
many of our late antagonists, distrustful of 
professions of Jove of country and desire 
for restoration of peace, demanded some 
assurances und proofs of pacific intention. 
Grating as this was to our sensitive honor, 
Confederates should remember that the re- 
quirement was not unnatural. By exem- 
plary conduct, by constitutional guaranties, 
by votes for Northern men, for Abolition 
leaders, by numerous proofs, the Southern 
people have demonstrated their purpose to 
adhere to the Union and make the Govern- 
ment as good as possible. It is creditable 
to the Northern heart that so many accept 
these protestations and proofs, and are 
willing to strike hands in friendship and 
let bygones be bygones. 

This reconciliation of feeling has been 
greatly promoted by the wise and concili- 
atory policy of the President. Instead of 
treating the Southern people with distrust, 
he has declared his confidence in their legal 
and patriotic purposes. They respond 
generously to his trust, and he bas won 
them by his frankness and kindness. I 
venture the assertion that since General 
Jackson’s time no President has been more 
popular at the South. An era of good 
feeling is happily dawning upon the coun- 
try. 

All the distinctive vital issucs that called 
the Republican party into being and kept 
up acompact organization have been set- 
tled. Not one single question connected 
with slavery or the war survives as a ques 
tion of party difference. In 1872 there was 
a strong protest against the perpetuation of 
obsolete issues, when such men as Evarts, 
Schurz, and others gave their support to 
Greeley. 

A comparison of the platforms of the con- 
ventions at Cincinnati and St. Louis, when 
stripped of electioneering clap-trap and the 
stump speeches injected into them, will not 
disclose any substantial differences. To 
belong to the Democratic or to the Repub- 
lican party does not suggest such antagon- 
ism of opinion as to justify the keeping up 
of these hostile organizations. On the 
tariff, currency, civil service reform, in- 
ternal improvement, and debt questions 
party lines are not drawn. To be a mem- 
ber of either party does not raise a pre- 
sumption as to opinions on these and other 
measures of practical legislation. To dif- 
ferentiate the two parties is an impossi- 
bility, and caucuses are held in Washing 
ton in which Democrat and Republican are 
“in hand glove.” Why keep give organ- 
izations which have ceased to be political, 
or to mark broad and well-defined differ- 
ences? Mere personal parties are baneful. 
Organizations vitalized by principles are 
essential to a republic. Those who con- 
cur on great questions or principles may 
well combine for putting principles or pol- 
icy into prac'ice; but mischievous are these 
wranglings when, on the character of the 
government, the construction of the Con- 
stitution, finance, bounties, or questions of 
foreign or domestic concern, the two par- 
ties in their membership are not distin- 
guishable. As existing parties do not rep- 
resent any distinctive anJ separating living 
issues, they had better die. Possibly, it 
would be well if for a decade we could 
have a lull in national politics, so as to al- 
low local elections to be determined by 
other than federal issues and to afford a 
needed opportunity for looking after home 
affairs. 

If, as seems certain, national parties are 
not to be temporarily intermitted, they 
should be formed upon practical and living 
issues. It is very desirable that there 
should not be sectional parties. Geograph- 
ical divisions, even when there were geo- 
graphical questions, generated and intensi- 
fied personal and local bitternesses. Be- 
twixt North and South there are now no 
sectional political differences, and there is 
no just ground for sectional feelings and 
tendencies. In our political and party vo- 
cabulary there is no more need for North 
and South than for East and West. The 
late ‘‘ solid South ” is easily accounted for. 
Under the old party prejudices and issues 
the South is irreversibly Democratic. This 
adherence to the Democratic party grew 
chiefly out of two causes, 1. The South 
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was oppressed and crushed by alien rule— 
by carpet-baggers, manipulating the colored 
vote; and these foreign mercenaries were 
sustained by Congress and military author- 
ity. The party which sustained such tyr 
anny arrayed against it, in unbroken 
phalanx, the white vote, representing the 
property and intelligence of the section. 
Time andthe statesmanship of the Presi- 
dent have removed this consolidating in- 
fluence. 2. The Radical party at the South 
is composed almost exclusively—the ex- 
ceptions only emphasize the truth—of car- 
pet-baggers and Negroes. These carpet- 
baggers are men who came not as perma- 
nent citizens, to identify themselves with 
our people; but as vagrant adventurers, to 
despoil and grow fat, and then to fly away 
with their ill-gotten gains. This party has 
been regarded as the Southern wing of the 
Republican party, and the South knows 
the Republican party only through its ally 
and pensioner. It were as easy to turn 
back the Mississippi as to induce Southern 
people to act in party fraternity with the 
“Radicals in their midst. The Republicans 
of the North, if they aspire to nationality 
and desire Southern support, cannot too 
soon nor too emphatically disown the vil- 
lainies of their Southern allies, 

In England and in the United States par- 
ties have ceased to exist; and new ones 
have arisen, as circumstances have de- 
manded. In forming a new party, there 
should be some foundation principles from 
which measures of expediency or policy 
may be evolved. It was never more neces- 
sary to reaflirm the Constitution as an en- 
tirety in its grants and limitations, During 
the war an elastic construction of the in 
strument became common, and the war 
powers, so called, were in constant exercise. 
There should be a return to more strictness 
of interpretation. The war may be said to 
have grown out of the antagonizing centri- 
fugal and centripetal theories held respect- 
ively by the slavcholding and non-slave- 
holding states. The South pushed the 
centrifugal tendencies to an extreme, while 
the North exaggerated the centripetal. For 
safety and perpetuity of republican institu- 
tions, we must needs return to a normal 
condition, and recognize the federal char- 
acter of the government, its derivative ori- 
gin and powers, and the proper relation be- 
twixt it and the states. The danger of 
centralization is manifest. The tendencies 
are markedly, perhaps irresistibly toward 
consolidation. The surrender of secession 
or state interposition should not involve the 
destruction of state autonomy, or the ab- 
sorption of state rights and undelegated 
powers into the Central Government, or the 
doctrine that Congress can lawfully do 
whatever has not been prohibited. 

As subsidiary to these fundamental prin- 
ciples, various measures of expediency may 
divide the people into opposing parties. 
Civil-service reform, tariff only for revenue, 
retrenchment, economy, sound currency, 
opposition to subsidies, preservation of 
national and state honor by honest pay- 
ment of public obligutions, etc. are ques- 
tions on which present parties have no 
fixed nor consistent opinions; and yet 
these questions are of great and immediate 


importance, Abuses need reformation; 
national conciliation needs completing; the 
Republic needs a guaranty of perpetuity. 
The Union is not now to be saved against 
Southern extremists ; but from that policy 
which corrupts the elective franchise and 
centra'izes power in Washington. A party 
conservative and progressive, with a con- 
stituency in all parts of the Union, is a 
possibility and a need. 
RIcHMONE, VA. 





“Wuat makes that noise?’ asked a little 
boy on the train, the other day. ‘ The cars,”’ 
answered his mother. ‘* What for?’ ** Because 
they are moving.’? ‘What are they moving 
for?’ “The engine makes them.” ‘ What 
engine?” “The engine in front.” ‘ What’s 
it in front for?’ ‘To pull the train.’? “ What 
train?’ “This one.” ‘This car?’ repeated 
the youngster, pointing to the one in which 
they sat. ‘Yes’? “© What docs it pull it for?’ 
“The engineer makes it.” ‘‘ What engineer ?’” 
“The man on the engine.” ‘ What eogine ?” 
“The one in front.” ‘What is that in 
front for?’ ‘I told you that before.” “Told 
who what?’ ‘Told you.’? ‘What for?’ 
“Ob! be still. You are a nuisance.” ‘ What’s 
a nuisance »”’ ‘* A boy whoasks too many ques- 
tions.’? **Whose boy??? “Myboy.’? ‘* What 
questions ?”’ The conductor came through just 
then and took up the tickets, and the train 
pulled up to the station before we could get all 
of the conversation. The last we heard, as the 
lady jerked the youngster off the platform 





was: ‘* What conductor?’ 
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PRELUDE.—WILL SIN BE ETERNAL? 

Even God cannot make sin happy. The 

question as to the possible future duration of 
punishment is, therefore, of altogether sec- 
ondary interest, compared with that concern- 
ing the possible duration of sin. Will any 
souls be punished forever? Are there any 
reasons for believing that some may fall into 
tinal permanence of evil character or con- 
firmed voluntary moral remoteness from God, 
and so sin forever? The latter is the inquiry 
which causes the cheeks of scievce to grow 
pale. It knows that, if the second question is 
answered in the affirmative, the first must be 
also. Seriously ask whether character ever 
attains in human experience an apparent final 
permanence on the side of evil. The eyes of 
straightforward candor, fastened upon the 
laws of habit and the natural operations of 
conscience in this life, are in presence of 
ranges of terrible and incontrovertible facts, 
from whose summits the scientific method sees 
enough to blanch the cheeks. 

A few days ago, in an attic about twelve feet 
square, in New York City, and without any 
light, an agent of a newspaper stooped down 
in the darkness and put his hand into a gaping 
razor-wound in the neck of a murdered wo- 
man. Recoiling in horror, he ventured, after 
a moment, to put his hand down again, and 
found it bathed in a pool of blood on the floor 
of the attic. On thrusting ovee more his 
tingers into the darkness, he found them en- 
closed by the open and yet warm gashes in the 
neck of a second corpse. Light was obtained. 
Eighteen stabs by a dirk, besides razor-yashes 
and the marks of four pistol-shots, were found 
in the body of the woman, several stabs in the 
body of her murderer, and the pistol-shot and 
razor-gashes which took the man out of this 
state of existence. Six or eight reporters on 
our metropolitan press described the smearing 
of the walls of this room with the blood of the 
two human beings who had struggled there in 
their last hour. 

You say there is no hell in the next world! 
There are hells in this world. That is oar 
common speech. 

Who was this woman? A_ person who was 
not known to be of infamous character, al- 
though suspected to be of that description. 
Who was this man? A citizen formerly prom- 
inent in business in Cnicago and New York; a 
broker, once possessed of great wealth, and 
who, sinking little by little, had come into the 
mood in which an observer of this murder saw 
him. It appeared from the evidence given be- 
forea jury that a little girl,as this man was 
stabbing his victim, looked in at a crevice and 
rushed away in fright. The testimony was 
that the man’s eyes, as he bent over the body 
and thrust his dirk again and again into the 
flesh, looked like tennts-balls. ‘*Such another 
face,” said the poor girl, ‘‘I hope never to see 
in this world or the next.’”? Thisis not a pie- 
ture drawn by Dickens. This is no fearful 
scene out of Dante’s Inferno. This is average 
life in the hells of this world. 

I read in a report, written probably by a Bo- 
hemian theologian, that a young man the other 
day met a fair young woman ‘at Coney Island. 
She was the delight of a household. She 
loved this dashing new acquaintance, He led 
her slowly toward the brink of infamy, and 
finally pushed her off the precipice ; and when, 
bruised and bleeding and in despair, she 
turned to him for assistance, he told her to 
plunge into the seas of ink and be out of his 
sight and the world’s. She brought a legal 
complaint against him; but by the trickery of 
lawyers she was putin peril of being sent to 
prison, while the monster who had given her 
this cool advice, after murdering her peace, 
was allowed to go free. He was one of the 
dapper little smirks and sneaks, with not 
enough soul in him to be worth saving. 
[Laughter and applause.] At any rate, it is 
doubtful wkether he had not passed into that 
mood of induration, that judicial blindness, 
which precedes final permanence of character 
ou the evil side. According to the report of 
half a dozen New York papers, he came into 
the court-room, and, after listening to the evi- 
dence and finding that the judge was inclined 
to leniency, he stood up in presence of the law- 
yers, brushing his coat and rubbing his gloved 
hands: “Send her up, Judge. Send her up. 
It will do her good.” **Great Heavens !’’ said 
the judge. “ How I wish I could send you up; 
or down, rather. Get out of this court!” [Ap- 

plause. } 

You should not approve a sentiment so se- 
vere, ‘That judge was not sufficiently liberal. 
Great Nature spoke in him; and if, by and by, 
the same voleanic nature shall speak in a voice 
ome are Copyrighted by the Rev. 
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from a flaming White Throne, you will find no 
principles involved in that final sentence 
which are not involved in the sentence we 
pass bere upon the adulterer and the seducer 
and the murderer. Law is a unit throughout 
the universe ; and precisely that recoil of the 
depths of human nature, that recoil of the in- 
nermost portion of conscience against willful 
crime which here makes a distinction between 
the sheep and the goats, and, in spite of all at- 
tack from Bobemian and Sofa theology, in 
spite of every theological blatherskite, fs in- 
sisted on here—that distinction will endure, 
It is apart of the nature of things. A stern, 
serene morning is rising on the whole topic of 
final permanence of character, and it comes 
from the upbursting dawn of a better knowl- 
edge of conscience, 

Allow me to ask one who makes objec- 
tions to the theory of future punishment 
where the problems involved io cases like 
these two will obtain solution? Why, better 
light beyond the grave, no doubt, will teach 
these persons what they should do. They had 
light here. They did not follow it. Light was 
poured upon them here in deluges. Did they 
see it? Or, if they did, did they love it? 
There is the interior question on all this mat- 
ter of future light. We must love the light, as 
well as see it. When his violation of natural 
law here brings a man into such a state that 
he is callous to all the loftier impulses of man- 
hood; when bis nature is inverted, and he 
makes evil his delight, I find no scientific rea- 
son for predicating that light beyond the tomb 
will have a greater effect than deluges of light 
on this side have bad. He has here been en- 
swathed in light. He has, it may be, been put 
at the focus of light. 

These two cases represent two kinds of evil 
—one bold, audacious, sinning against illumin- 
ation ; the other judicial blindness to light. 
These two kinds of hells we see on this globe. 
If law isa unit, who can say that those who 
go out of life thus sinning against illumina- 
tion are to change in the next world at once? 
They go like arrows with the points bent to 
the left. It may be the bending is not irre- 
verrible. Retaining personality in tbe next life, 
of course, the soul retainsits freedom. But go 
into that life as an arrow bent to the left, and 
when you strike the bosses of God’s buckler 
you are glanced to the left. It may be that 
your predominant choice, as you enter the next 
life, is turned only alittle to the left. Ido not 
need extreme cases to illustrate the law. As 
you have hated the last light here, you will 
bate the first light there. In sinning against 
it, there will be produced a new’ reaction, 
itself a cause of further reaction against 
the light. Thus, from alittle bending of the 
predominant choice you may go into the next 
life hating the first light you meet; and from 
the reaction of sin against that you may hate 
the second, and the third, and the fourth mass 
of light you meet. 

There is no scientific ground for predicting 
that the arrow bent to the left will glance to 
the right. 

You are turned tothe right only a little ; but 
when you strike yonder you glance in the dl- 
rection toward which you are bent, 

The law of cause and effect, I believe, rules 
over the whole theme of future reward and 
punishment as thoroughly as over the physical 
universe. I do not assert that our souls are 
under any necessity; but the operation of 
cause and effect, although persuasion be the 
connection between the two in, the region of 
the will, is just as certain in that region as in 
the range of physical gravitation. Certainty 
and necessity are two things. 

Fastening your eyes upon these typical 
burning spots of human experience this side the 
veil, will you hear Whittier’s words, which are 
80 often quoted asa justification of universal 
hope? In 1867 Whittier wrote his famous 
poem on * The Eternal Goodness.”’ 


‘* IT know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in atr 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care, 


‘And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 
No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean Or on shore,” 


Put these words in the lips of the man who 
went hence with that murder and suicide on 
his soul! That man might better have sung: 


“ And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar. 
No good from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore ”’— 


while [ am myself or whatI nowam. Whit 


tier adds: 
“O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes likes these betray, 


Pray for me that my feet may gain 
The sure and safer way.” 


80 he sang; but it is significant that, when 
we tum on a year, in the mellowing ripeness of 
this poet’s wisdom, we find a later production, 
which is as yet only rarely quoted, but which 


seems to be the deepest voice of his final phi- 
losophy : 
“Though God be good and free be Heaven, 
No force divine can love compel ; 
And, though the song of sins forgiven 
May sound through lowest Hell, 


“ The sweet persuasion of His voice 
Respects thy sanctity of will. 
He giveth day; thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still. 


“No word of doom may shut thee out, 
No wind of wrath may downward whirl, 
No swords of fire keep watch about 
The open gates of pear! ; 


“ A tenderer light than moon or sun, 
Than song of earth a sweeter hymn, 
May shine and sound forever.on, 
And thou be deaf and dim. 


“Forever round the Mercy-seat 
The guiding lights of Love shall burn 
But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn? 
“ What if thine eye refuse to see, 
Thine ear of Heaven's free welcome fall, 
And thou a willing captive be, 
Thyself thy own dark jail?” 
—WHITTIER, ** The Answer.” 

I recognize in that poem a correct statement 
of the doctrine of future retribution. 

These details of detivition I have given be- 
cause the best reply to the objections to this 
doctrine is a correct statement of what the doc 
trine is. Face to face with the facts of life 
and with Whittier’s poem, how all the ordinary 
objections fall to dust ! 

1, It is objected that infinite punishment is 
inflicted for finite sin. This isa misstatement 
of the doctrine. The true statement is tbat 
eternal punishment is the necessary accompant- 
ment of eternal sin. While sin continues, its 
effects will follow. God is of such a nature 
that what ought notto be he must regard with 
displacency. He is under no obligation not to 
express that displacency. If a sin be unre- 
pented, it is continued ; and so final impeat- 
tence is only another phase for continued sin, 
There are reasons for believing that some men 
may fall into permanent dissimiliarity of feel- 
ing with God and its consequences, That is my 
definition of perdition, It is also Whittier’s, 

2. It is objected that ability to repent con- 
tinues forever in every free agent. Whittier 
admits this; but is not puzzled by the fact, 
The reply to this objection is that the ability 
to repent does not continue; but that ability 
and willingness are two things, aud that the 
Jatter is not proved by proving the former, 

Pardon me if I say that I have taken much 
pains to read whatever is said on the other 
side, and that Ido not know where any writer 
in favor of restorationism meets the argument 
from the tendency of character to become per- 
manent under the law that repeated sin im- 
pairs the judgment, and that he whose judg- 
ment is impaired sins repeatedly. Whenever 
that point is touched by writers on the restora- 
tionist and universalist side, it is dropped like 
hotiron. Of course, it is futile to say that law 
is not a unit; and that beyond the grave this 
tendency to permanence will not exist, as well 
as here. Cases are brought forward of persons 
reforming in old age. These are thought re- 
markable chiefly because they are variations 
from an admitted tendency. The exceptions 
only prove the rule. 

3. It is objected that the doctrine of future 
punishment teaches that a majority of the hu- 
man race is lost. This is a misconception.— 
(Hodge, ** Theology,”’ Vol. III, p. 880.) 

4. It is objected that the torments of the lost 
are physical. This again is a misconception, 

5. It is objected that the Scriptures teach 
universal restoration. 

The American Unitarian Association, in 
their annual report in 1853, affirmed before the 
world: ‘It is our firm conviction that the 
final restoration of all men is not revealéd in 
the Scriptures.’”” They go on to assert that 
the matter is left there in darkness, and they 
found a hope of such restoration on philo- 
sophical grounds. It is becoming more and 
more unusual for the shrewdest scholars to at- 
tempt to defend universal hope as to the 
finally impenitent by scriptural texts. Canon 
Farrar himself affirms that, if the Scriptures 
were to teach the usual doctrine on this 
theme, he should reject the Scriptures and ac- 
cept philosophy as his guide. 

Are you in doubt as to the meaning of what 
is said in the Scriptures concerning preaching 
to spirits in prison? Certainly you will find 
commentators divided as to who these spirits 
im prison were; whether they were those who 
lived before the Flood or those who have 
passed out of this life. My own feeling about 
that passage is that it means only that light is 
kept before the lost. It does not necessarily 
mean that they love the light. Whittier’s 
poem shows why light kept before the lost is 
ineffectual. 

6. It is objected that temporary evil is, but 
tuvat eternal evil is not, consistent with the Di- 
vine Goodness. 

This objection brings up, of course, the 
whole topic of the origin of evil. 

Archbishop Whately was accustomed to say: 
“The main difficulty is not the amount of evil 








that exists, but the existence of any at all. I 
will undertake to explain to any one the final 
condemnation of the wicked if he will explain 
to me the existence of the wicked.”” There is 
no justification of the Divine Goodness possi- 
ble on the ground of a philosophy which as- 
serts that God must bring evil to an end, be- 
cause he is infinitely good and powerful. On 
the ground of that same philosophy, he ought 
never to have permitted evil to begin. He is 
infinitely good and powerful now, and cannot 
by this philosophy be excused for allowing 
evil to continue. But scenes like these I have 
outlined are beheld by the moon only too often, 
and sometimes by the sun. An infinitely pow- 
erful and good Being can no more do a little 
wrong than a great one. Personally, I give up 
the hope that I can construct a consistent the- 
odicy upon the ground of a demand on God to 
put an end to evil, if he is to prove his own 
goodness. We believe in his goodness on the 
ground of the perfection of the moral law. 
But we know that he has permitted evil, and 
we believe he could pot wisely have prevented 
it. Ifthat be true of the past, who shall say 
that the future will not exhibit the same phe- 
nomena under the unity and universality of 
law which the present exhibits? I could not 
believe God to be good in the present if 1 held 
the fundamental propositions which underlie 
the philosophy of restorationism. 

It is beyond question that in this life a mo- 
mentary act may bring life-long penalty. That 
is the way the world is made. I believe that 
the universe is allof apiece. It is not neces- 
sary to assert that men are punished forever 
for the sins of the band’s breadth of duration 
we call time, except they are unrepented and 
80 continued; but it would be according to 
analogy if character freely formed and brought 
into operation bere were allowed to produce 
effects permanently. 

The law of the Persistence of Force has great 
and, as yet, unfathomed applications to the 
whole theme of future rewards and punisb- 
ment. 

Balfour Stewart and Professor Tait most 
suggestively apply to the topic of retribution 
the principle of continuity, which they have 
learned to reverencein physical science. They 
speak with no theological bias; but their lan- 
guage will be apt to hush into awe any reader 
who reveres the scientific method: 


“To some extent, no doubt, Christ’s descrip- 
tion of the Universal Gebenna must be re- 
garded as figurative : but yet we do not tbhiok 
that the sayings of Christ with regard to the 
Unseen World ought to be looked upon as 
notbing more than pure figures of speech. We 
feel assured that the principle of continuity 
cries out against such an interpretation. May 
they not rather be descriptions of what takes 
place in the unseen universe, brought home to 
our minds by means of perfectly true compari- 
sions with the processes and things of this 
present universe, which they most resemble ? 
And just as, in the visible universe, there is 
apparently an enormous and inexplicable waste 
of germs, seeds and+«ggs of all kinds, which 
die simply because they are uselees, analogy 
would lead us to conclude that sometning sim- 
flar, and to at least as enormous an extent, 
happens in the unseen with the germs of 
spiritual frames. Thus the Christian Gehenna 
bears to the unseen universe precisely the 
same relation as the Gehenna of the Jews did 
to the city of Jerusalem ; and just as the fire 
was always kept up and the worm ever active 
in the one, so are we forced to contemplate an 
enduring process in the other. 

‘* For we cannot easily agree with those who 
would limit the existence of evil to the present 
world. We are drawn, if not absolutely forced, 
to surmise that the dark thread, known as evil, 
is one which is very deeply woven into that 
garment of God which is called the universe. 
We are led to regard evil as eternal, and, there- 
fore, we cannot easily imagine the universe 
without its Gehenna, where the worm dieth not 
and the fireis not quenched. The process, at all 
events, would seem to be most ee an en- 
during one.”’—(“‘ The Unseen Universe,’’ pp. 
265, 266.) 

Against light, and in the teeth of all oppos- 
ing dissuasions, a man may rush into murder, 
into leprosy, into suicide, and so sin that he 
cannot forgive himself. That is a possibility 
which replies to every objection not grounded 
on the very structure of the human spirit. 
God has not so made us that our natures are 
an organized lie. Inthe incontrovertible fact 
that a man may so sin against light that he can- 
not forgive himself the human soul, by its 
revelatory structure, proclaims that there may 
easily be eternal penalty forsin. The deepest 
laughter of the soul at itself it cannot hear 
more than once without hearing forever. 





THE LECTURE. 


John Milton, Michel Angelo, Goethe, and 
Byron are at the door of Pliny’s villa, and ask 
to be received as guests. There is with them 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Goethe and 
Byron desire to be received to the hospitalities 
of the villa and on terms of social. equality 
with their fellow-travelers. The pagan jury 
ask who these people are. In reply, I request 
Pliny to listen to a statement, in his own lan- 
guage, of John Milton’s experience, when a 
young map, in Italy: ‘‘ Deum hic rursus testem 
in vocem me his omnibus in locis ubitum multa 
licent, ab omni flagitio ac probo, integrum atque 
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intactum vizisse, illud perpetuo cogitantem si hom- 
inum latere oculos possem, Dei certe non posse.” 

In other words, John Milton affirms that, 
when a young man, in the midstof the tempta- 
tions of Italian cities, he lived, as he can call 
God to witness, a life perfectly fleckless ; and 
that he did this because he constantly thought 
that, although he might escape the eyes of 
men, assuredly be could not those of God. 
Panthea and Phocion’s wife and Pliny are 
further informed that John Milton deserves to 
be crc dited when be says this, and he is ad- 
mitted to the guest-chambers. 

Who is Michel Angelo? There was a Vit- 
torfa Colonna, and this Angelo was her friend. 
With Renata of Ferrara, and Margaret of 
Navarre, sbe made up a triumvirate which led 
the culture of all Italy when there was a hope 
that Italians, under the inspiration of Ochino, 
might bave a political, as well as a religious, 
Renaissance. Pliny is told that among the 
seven hills of Rome this Michel Angelo lifted 
up another hill, the dome of 8t Peter's. “I 
will bang the Pantheon in the air’’ was his 
phrase before he began work on that structure. 
Pliny is also informed that in the city of Lon- 
don, in Hyde Park, where men of our day have 
erected a monument to Prince Albert and have 
chiseled upon it the figures of the great of all 
the centuries, the only man whose figure is 
repeated twice is this same Angelo. Raphael 
sits in the panel which celebrates the history 
of painting, and this Angelo leans upon his 
chair. Then on the panel which celebrates 
the history of architecture and sculpture An- 
gelo is repeated in the center of the group. 
But more noble than the best achievement of 
Michel Augelo in architecture, more touching 
than anything he did in marble, more majestic 
than that dome of St. Peter's is this sonnet of 
his written to Vittorla Colonna. AsIam able 
to assure Pliny, it is worthy of being trusted 
asa statement of the truth. Condivi says, in 
his life of Angelo, that the man was almost 
insane at the death of this Vittoria Golonna, 
We have all heard how Angelo went into ber 
room when life had left her body, aud how he 
stood there, strong man as he was, avd ven- 
tured to kiss the back of her hand. He sald to 
Condivi that he never blamed himself for any 
one omission quite so much as for his having 
thought it best not to kiss her cheeks and her 
forebead in that last farewell. This mighty 
sculptor and architect was asinger also. Per- 
haps of all sonnets addressed by man to wo- 
man this by Michel Angelo to Vittoria Co- 
lonna is the best : 

“ The might of one fair face sublimes my love, 
For it hath weaned my heart from low desires; 
Nor death I heed, nor purgatorial fires. 
Thy beauty, antepast of joys above, 
Instructs me in the bliss that saints approve; 
For oh! how good, how beautiful, must be 
The God that made so good a thing as thee, 
So fair an image of the heavenly dove. 
Forgive me if I cannot turn away 
From those sweet eyes thatare my earthly heaven, 
For they are guiding stars, benignly given 
To tempt my footsteps to the upward way ; 
Andif I dwell! too fondly in thy sight, 
I live and love in God’s peculiar light.” 
—(MICHEL ANGELO, translation of J. E. TAYLOR.) 


This man is admitted to the guest-chambers 
of Pliny’s villa. 

But who is Mrs. Browning? Worthy to be 
read next after Angelo’s words {s many a 
phrase of the famous Pcrtuguese sonnets—the 
best expressions of love ever addressed in lit- 
erature by wcman to man. Pliny will allow 
me to read only one short statement of the 
mood of this woman’s heart: 


* Yet love, mere love, is beautiful indeed 
And worthy of acceptation. Fire is bright, 
Let temple burn or flax! An equal light 
Leaps in the flame from cedar-plank or weed. 
And love is fire; and when I say at need 
I lovethee . .. mark ... I love thee! ... 
in thy sight 
I stand transtigured, glorified aricht, 
With conscience of the new rays that proceed 
Out of my face toward thine. There’s nothing low 
In love, when love the lowest; meanest creatures 
Who love God, God accepts while loving 80; 
And what | feel across the inferior features 
Of what Tam doth flash iteelf, and show 
How that great work of Love enhances Nature's.” 


This woman is admitted to a guest-chamber, 
Whois Goethe? Can he be received on terms 
of equality with Milton and Angelo and this 
woman? When I was in Weimar, I looked two 
days to find the grave of the wife of Goethe, 
and looked in vain. No one reveres more than 


I do this man’s intellectual record ; but will ) 


the brilliancy of his career in that particular 
admit him here to gaze on Panthea’s eyes and 
those of Pbccion’s wife? A pagan jury is pow 
actiog as a host, ard is not williug to mix moral 
opposites under the same roof. G ethe’s 
biographer says that nobody knows where his 
wife is buried. Who was his wife? Mrs. 
Browning must hear the record. Milton must, 
and Angelo. In Weimarl stood in sight of 
Goethe’s mansion and read this record. On 
one of his visits to Italy, Goethe left his child 
in the care of Herder, and it was eight years 
afterward before Goethe’s marriage. You feel 
your fiesh creeping upon your bones, when, in 
Germany, which loves the home-life so pro- 
feundly, you stand, as I stood once, at the 
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heads of the cenotaphs of Goethe and Schiller, 
in that cemetery at We'mar, and find Schiller’s 
coffin covered over with silver leaves by the 
mothers and dsughters of Germany, and 
Goetbe’s bare. No doubt, more lectures are 
delivered in the universities on Goethe than on 
Schiller; but it is the latter poet, with the 
really German domestic record, who expressed 
the heart of the Teutonic land. His tomb is 
wet with tears ten times where Goethe’s is 
once. I dare predict that in time to come 
the emotional side of the domestic por- 
tion of the German nature will have Schiller, 
with his German ideale, for its represent- 
ative; and not Goethe, with his French ideals. 
Remember how the evils of the court life 
of Versailles had corrupted Germany, how 
little Weimar aped French fashions; and yet 
you cannot excuse this man for his record. 
All that his best biographers claim is that the 
evil in his life has been exaggerated in pop- 
ular judgment. It is certain that he was 
guilty under the natural laws reverenced by 
Avgelo and Mrs. Browning and Milton. He 
was 60 guilty that his own nation at this 
moment stands with blushing cheeks to apolo- 
gize for his record. Whatever Goethe may 
bave become in his Jater years, whatever 
Goethe may be now, we must say of him, as 
he stands here, just returning from Italy, bis 
child Hving norta of the Alps, and he an un- 
married man, that he is not a fit companion 
for John Milton and Mrs. Browning. [Ap- 
plause.] This pagan jury are of that opinion ; 
and I read to them Emerson’s saying, that 
Goethe was “incapable of surrender to the 
moral sentiment,’’ and so we ‘cannot really 
love him.” He is not admitted to these 
chambers. 

‘But will Byron be? What is bis record % 
Walk backward and conceal the shame. A 
brilliant intellect, assuredly! But can he go 
in here, to face Panthea and Phocion’s wife ? 
Can he be admitted on terms of social equality 
to this villa, which has only pagan guidance? 
We are consulting great Nature io looking into 
the faces of this jury. I speak in metaphor, 
This {s only one way of presenting a very dry 
and iotricate theme. Twenty ways might be 
chosen. Goethe and Byron stand there and 
plead for themselves. They now look through 
the lattice-work ; and they demand why Mrs. 
Browning and Miltonand Angelo are received, 
and they shut out. Acting as intcrpreter of 
Nature, [ risk the reputation of science upon 
these propositions, which I read to the jury, 
while I ask you to watch the faces of Pliny 
and Phocion’s wife and Panthea: 

1. General society now is thought to be lax 
in regard to the execution of the penalties of 
seduction and adultery. . 

2. If, however, a brother or a husband de- 
tects a leper in either of these crimes, and 
shoots him dead, not one jury in ten will inflict 
any penalty upon the outraged avenger, 

That is a modern fact, and a pretty large 
oue, from the scientific point of view. 

8. Social life and law thus proclaim their 
opinion that death should be the penalty of 
seduction and adultery. 

4. This penalty was actually required by the 
Puritan civil enactments. 

5. If modern law is more lax, the rule of 
excusing private revenge justifies the principle 
involved in the Puritan legislation, 

6. Great Nature speaks in all this volcanic 
justification of purity. 

These men at the attice-work have been 
guilty of the things for which, when avenged, 
murder itself is condoned. Bothof them have 
been guilty. Pliny’s face is that of Nature; 
it has in it only manliness. Panthea’s face is 
that of Nature; it hasin it only womanliness, 
But under the rays of the eyes of these two 
repregentatives of pagani:m Goethe’s eyes go 
down and Byron’squall, You k iow thatthat is 
the way these forces are balanced. 

You are yourselves a part of this jury. You 
are the hosts in this villa. J venture to affirm 
that the free leper’s theories cannot begina 
detected execution of themselves, in practice, 
without the risk of his beiog shot dead by 
many a man here aod many a woman. 

7. There is nothiog which quails so quickly 
before outraged purity as outraging impurity. 

Waoever knew a man guilty, as these peti- 
tioners at the lat'ice-work have been, that could 
meet the eyes of a Milton, or an Angelo, ora 
Mcs. Browning? Undoubtedly, if persons far 
theirinferiors in intellectual power stand up for 
tbe beart of great Nature in their presence, the 


former can be cowed. But, other things being . 


equal, who ever saw an adulterer or a seducer 
that could look into the face of a man bis equal 
io other respects and pure and not quail? That 
is the scale in which Nature weighs men. Who- 
ever thinks it safe to stand in the lighter scale, 
to be weighed by the judgment of ages to 
come, had better look backward, and see huw 
every great reputation that bas had this infamy 
in it has little by little lost its place. We were 
reading Byron a few years ago as if he were in- 
spired. Woman is giving the world a new 
literature. Mrs. Browning is here and knows 
how poetry has been purified. Where will be 





the place for the Byrons acentury hence? The 
trend of the central currents of literature pro- 
phesies a better social world than any in the 
past. These experiences of Angelo and Milton 
and Mrs. Browning indicate what the race is 
capable of, and what is the best possible to 
map. Ultimately you will find the race press- 
ing toward the best possible 

We are very careless when we ailow social 
lepers to use sacred words to cover infamous 
things. ‘‘Love!” Pliny says, rising here. 
“These men have not loved. Did not poor, guile- 
less Margaret, in Faust, written by this Govthe 
beyond the Alps, stand up and look upon the 
forehead of Mephistopheles, and say: “It is 
written on his brow that he never loved a liv- 
ing soul’?? This which is true of Mephisto- 
pheles is true of all his children, The lepers?’ 
league of cancer planters! Neither he vor 
they ever loved ahuman soul. Let us not call 
a free-fancier’s contract marriage, All oe- 
cepted definitions make marriage a union of 
one man and woman for life. Itis mischievous 
to allow the friends of loose divorce to eail by 
the sacred name of marriage what, correctly 
described, is only a free-fancier’s contract or 
free leper’s contract. Free lover! Free leper 
is the bettername.”’ [A voice: ‘ Amen.’ Ap- 
plause. | 

In Pliny’s countenance there is a thought 
which we must interpret, though he cannot 
whisper it. Pliny is instructed in modern in- 
vestigations. He lifts up before his jury, 
though he cannot open the booka, the great 
name of Acton, who says that no man can claim 
that Nature forced him Into vice. He lifts up 
here Bourgeois, laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine of Paris, and might site a score of 
names proclaiming that Goethe and Byron, 
when they assert that Nature is on their side, 
go beyond the dictates of modern. science. 
He quotes Max Simon, Duflieux, Diday, Mayer, 
Briguet, and Fredault, all Frenchmen and men 
of science, writing in the heart of Paris, against 
all the exceeses of Sardanapalus. 

The jury are now agreed. I do not find that 
Pliny and Panthea and Cornelia and Phocion’s 
wife and Hampden are unworthy to reccive Mil- 
ton and Angelo and Mrs, Browning as guests, 
While the high greetings pass between these 


elect souls in Pliny’s villa, how shall we iuter-, 


pret the secret thoughts which flame in the 
sacred lights in all their countenances? 
Thomas Carlyle’s words shall close my plea to 
this jury: 


“To burn away in mad waste the divine ar- 
omas and plainly celestial elements from our 
existence ; to chanve our holy-of-holies into a 
place of riot; to make the soul itself hard, 
impious, barren! Surely, a day is coming when 
it will be known agatn what virtue is in puritv 
and continence of life ; how divine is the blush 
of young human cheeks ; how high, beneficent, 
sternly inexorable, if forgotten, is the duly 
laid, not on women only, but one very creature, 
in regard to these particulars? Well, 1f such 
a day never come again, then I perceive much 
else will never come. Magnanimity and depth 
of insight will never come; heroie purity of 
heart and of eye; noble, pious valor, to amend 
us and the age ol bronze and lacquer—how can 
they ever come? The scandalous bronze- 
lacquer age of hungry animalisms, spiritual im- 
potencies and mendacities, will haye to run 
its course till Pit swallow it.”—(Carlyle, “ His- 
tory of Frederick If, Vol. 1I,’’ pp. 29, 30.) 


Sanitary. 


CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION. 





HEREDITARY PREDISPOSITION. 





Tuat consumption is often hereditary is a 
matter of universal observation. ‘That it 
should be 80 does not seem strange, when we 
remember how uniformly traits of character 
and expressions of countenance are transmit- 
ted from one generation to another. As a 
child may resemble its father or mother, an 
uncle, aunt, or grandparent, so may it inherit 
a constitution liable to the disea:es from which 
any of these relatives have suffered. Consump- 
tion is a constitutional disease, with a local 
manifestation standing out insuch prominence 
that it frequently attracts all attention to it- 
self, causing the more general trouble to be 
overlooked. 

It should never be forgotten—while con- 
sumption may arise de novo, as it very often 
does, from the causes, amongst others, which 
bave been enumerated—ihat many people in- 
herit a tendency to the disease, and that, in con- 
sequence of this tendency, the disease may 
show itself under circumstances which would 
furnish immunity to one in whom the tenden- 
cy did not exist. 

It becomes a matter of great importance for 
every one to ascertain, if possible, whether or 
not be inherits a tendency to this disease. 

This can be done by studying the family bis- 
tory. Go back two generations, and if there 
be no case of consumption in either brauch of 
the family it is safe to infer that no tendency 
exists. If cases of eonsumption are found, it 
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may be inferred that a tendency to the disease 
does exist in proportion to their number and 
their nearness. It is not safe for onewho finds , 
in looking over his family history for two gen- 
erations, a single case of consumption to con- 
clude that he is exempt. He should calmiy 
recognize the fact that there is danger, and 
regulate his life accordingly. He should with 
all assiduity avoid the conditions which act as 
exciting causes, and avail bimself of all the 
means which promote the general bealth, and 
especially those which tend to ward off the 
first approaches of pulmonary disease. It is 
not too much to say that in the great majority 
of cases, even where the tendency to consump- 
tion is very strong, the enemy may be kept 
at bay by living up to the known require- 
ments. 

What are these requirements? They are, 
first, that all sanitary laws should be obeyed. 
The dwelling-house should be so constructed 
as to secure to its inmates all the advantages 
of pure air and sunlight, and freedom from al) 
exhalations from damp and _ filth-sodden 
soil. The sleeping room should be well venti 
lated. A large portion of every day should be- 
spent in the open air, There should be abun- 
dant exercise, especially of the respiratory 


muscles, and abundance of nutritious food 


and suflicient clothing. 


Secondly, in cases where the tendency may 
be supposed to be strong, the whole life should 
be regulated and adapted to this important 
fact. The occupation and place of residence 
should be selected with sole reference to it; 
the method and amount of education, the 
food, clothirg, amusements, everything, 
should be studied with regard to their ¢ffect 
in promoting or warding off the dreaded dis- 
ease, 

More frequently than in avy other way, per- 
haps, is consumption brought on, in those who 
have atendency to it, by protracted hours of 
study in ill-ventilated, overheated, overcrowded 
school-rooms, whose atmosphere is loaded with 
dust and organic impurities. Not unfrequent- 
ly in such rooms, when the air becomes intoler- 
able, are the windows thrown open, and the 
overheated and exhausted stadents exposed to 
draughts of cold air, causing colds, which at- 
tack the lungs and hasten the onset of more 
serious disease, 

Children in whom there may be supposed to 
exist a predisposition to consumption should 
never be sent to a public or any other kiod of 
school where the circumstances of the case 
‘cannot be fully considered, The school-room 
should be large and light, the hours of study 
few, and the tasks light. 

A person with evena slight tendency to com- 
sumption should never select an indoor or 
sedentary occupation. He should avoid works 
shops, stores, and counting-rooms, and only 
rest content when he bas found an occupation 
which keeps him for a considerable part of 
each day in the open air and in an erect post- 
tion, 

The stooping attitudes so frequently seen in 
schools, counting-rooms, and factories should 
be most caretully avoided, while daily efforts 
should be made to expand the chest and de- 
velop the respiratory muscles. This can be 
done by such exercises as will call into play 
the muscles of the arms and chest and by forci- 
ble inhalations of air. To expand the chest a 
full inspiration should be taken, and the air re- 
tained as long as it can be without producing 
pain, while the shoulders are thrown back and 
the body brought into an erect position. Air 
thus retained is expanded by the heat of the 
lungs, and is forced into the remotest air- 
vesicles, dilating them and increasing their 
capacity for work, while it diminishes their 
Hability to disease. It is believed by some 
that consumption frequently has its starting- 
point in what are called collapsed air-vesicles— 
i.e., small portions of thelung whose walls have 
fallen together, on account of disuse. To pre- 
vent such collapse and to Keep every part of 
the lungs in good working order is of the 
utmost importance. Where the circumstances 
of family history, conformation of the chest, 
and tendency to cough and pain inthe chest 
demonstrate that there is a great liability to 
the disease the most favorable climate should 
be sought as a p'ace of residence. The cold, 
damp, and changeable climate of the North 
Atlantic should be changed for some sub- 
tropical region, where the equable temperature 
will enable the person to remain the greater 
part of the time out of door, without danger of 
taking cold. If such people could go to South- 
ern California, or some tuch region, before the 
luvgs have become invaded by @isease, and 
could live in the way iadicated above, in the 
great majority of cases consumption would be 
avoided. People generally wait until some alarm- 
ing symptom—a hemorrhage or persistent cough 
—startles them into activity. When too late, 
they adopt the meaus which, resorted to a few 
months earlier, would have prevented the first 
approuches of disease. Next week we shall 
speak of contagion, taking cold, lack of exer- 
cise, and lack of proper nourishment a3 causes 
of consumption. 
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Biblical Research. 


THE SITE OF CAPERNAUM. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D. 





THERE are a few facts bearing on the ques- 
tion of the site of Capernaum that have not re- 
ceived hitherto the special attention which 
they deserve. No time need be spent in de- 
tailing the history of the discussion; because 
the subject is familiar to most biblical students. 
But it is a very interesting fact that two of the 
latest explorers—not mare travelers, but, per- 
sons sent out to make minute and careful re- 
searches—one representing the English and 
the other the American Exploration Soctety, 
should have given itas their opinion that Khan 
Minyeh, at Ain et Tin, is the proper site of 
Caperoaum. It should be stated, however, 
that since the labors of C iptato Wilson and his 
party in Galilee, in 1865 and later, English 
scholars have very generally accepted his 
opinion as the correct one, and located Caper- 
paum at Tell Hum. If it be true that Caper- 
naum was here, then we must say that it was 
situated ia the most rocky and uninviting por- 
tion of the coast. This is mentioned merely as 
an incidental circumstance. Further, if sit- 
uated there, the possibility of there being avy 
connection between that city and the plain of 
Gennesareth is precluded. Notice must also 
be taken of the fountain of which Josephus 
speaks as watering the plain just referred to. 
Dr. Tristram, as is well known, labored to 
identify this with ’Ain Mudawareh, or the 
Round Fountain; and his arguments were for a 
time considered by biblical scholars as 
weighty and were received with favor. 
It is surprising that this gentleman did 
not see the impossibility of any consider- 
able portion of the plain being watered from 
this source. The fountain lies s0 low that, in 
order to have sent its waters over the central 
and northern portions of the plain, they must 
have been elevated artificially to a hight of 
twenty or thirty feet above its present level. 
Besides, the water from it must have been car- 
ried across two streams, each larger than its 
own—namely, Rubadiyeh and the stream flow- 
ing in Wady Amud. Such a supposition, in 
the absence of any necessity for it, cannot be 
entertained. (In my report in the Fourth 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration So- 
clety [have spoken of this matter at length. 
See pp. 64—66). Dr. Tristram has since, how- 
ever, withdrawn his theory with regard to the 
Round Fountain. As the water supply of the 
plain of Gennesareth was not safficient for its 
own needs, a copious stream was led to the 
north end of the plain from’Ain Tabigah by 
means of acanal cut inthe cliff overhanging 
*Ain et Tin. Some writers speak of Captain 
Wilson as having ‘‘ discovered” that the trench 
in the cliff just referred to was not designed 
originally for a road, but for an aqueduct; but 
nine years before his visit Dr. Thomson in at 
least three places refersto itas if it were a 
well-known fact. Indeed, it is dificult to real- 
ize how any ordinary traveler could have ever 
passed through tais rock-cut canal without ob- 


. serving the true character of it. Dr. Thom- 


son has also observed and commented upon 
the ‘artificial tell’? above Khan Minyeb, 
of which I shall speak further. 
With regard to the important facts referred 
to, it is well known and admitted that there 
was at Capernaum (1) @ garrison. For this 
there weuld naturally be some fort or castle, of 
which there should be remains. There was (2)a 
custom-house; and this would naturally beon the 
road leading northward past the Lake to Damas- 
cus. There are no traces of there ever having 
been a road leading past Tell Hum, or existing 
anywhere in the angle formed by the river and 
the north end of the Lake. The surface of that 
section is so thickly covered with bowlders of 
black basalt that itis with great difficulty a horse 
can mike his way through them. The Romans 
could have made a road here ; but its construc- 
tion would have been attended with great ex- 
pense. Besides, the nature of the ground and 
rock is such that all traces of such a highway 
could not have disappeared. At Khan-Minyeh, 
on the contrary, there are traces of a Roman 
road, and it is stillin use. Tell Hum is two or 
two and a half miles distant from this road. 
This road, coming from the north, would first 
touch the Lake at Khan Miuyeh, and the cue- 
toms station, if at that point, would accom- 
modate both the Lake and the road, which it 
would not doif it were two miles or more dis- 
tant. The garrison, being at the same place as 
the custom-house, would be at this point also. 
No remains of a fort of any kind exist at Tell 
Hum ; while the hill overhanging Khan Minyeh, 
between the old Roman road and the present 
road, which follows the trench in the brow of 
the bluff, has been shaped artificially with a 
platform summit, and gives every appearance 
of baving been occupied by an arcient castle, 
This place is called Khurbet el ’Aureimeh, and 
there are about it traces of walls. Cuttings here 
Would, no doubt, settle the matter. 
South of Khan Minyeh there is a swell in the 
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plain, with nothing on the surface to attract 
particular attention. At two different times I 
have seen the peasants digging into this mound 
to the depth of eight orten feet. First was 
met the soil of thé wheat-field; next yellow 
earth and round stones; but below this, ata 
depth of four or more feet from the surface, a 
wall was struck, which was followed some dis- 
tance, and which at last turned an angle and 
ran in another direction. This wall was built 
of limestone, the blocks finely squared and 
faced, and the work belongs to the best class 
of Eastern ruins. The peasants had dug at 
other points near by, and had come upon walls, 
pottery, and other remains. Captain Wilson, 
in his letter of Jan. 25th and 27th, 1866, speaks 
of the excavating which he did here and at 
Tell Hum as ‘scratching only.” I saw the 
place where I suppose his men worked, and I 
am sure they did not go deep enough. I ask 
the reader to notice the yellow earth and round 
stones I have mentioned as existing imme- 
diately beneath the surface soil. When the 
spades struck this earth any person would 
have declared it to be utter folly to hope for 
any débris or ruins to be found below it. But 
when the trench had been sunk two or three 
feet in this the ruins mentioned and débris of 
various kinds was met with. I attach no im- 
portance to the ruins at Khan Minyeb or on 
the mound south of it, which are still visible 
above ground; but I have seen enough to 
convince me that a town of considerable 
size is there buried. I have been over 
the ground and examined all these points 
several times, with great care; and on 
my last visit I went over the whole anew, 
with Lieutenant Kitchener, and called 
his attention to the facts now stated. He said 
they seemed to him weighty arguments, aud 
in his report to his soeiety in England he has 
given his opioion in favor of Khan Minyeh as 
the site of Capernaum (see ‘ Quarterly State- 
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund’ for 
July, 1877, pp. 122, 123). Captain Wilson, 
while arguing strenuously in favor of Tell 
Hlum, makes the following statement: ‘‘ The 
Roman road from Tiberias to Damascus cer- 
tainly left the road at Khan Minyeh, and struck 
up over the hills to Kian Jubb Yusuf; and if 
Capernaum was situated on this, it would at 
once decide the question in favor of Khan 
Minyeh, But there is no direct evidence that 
the road ran through the town.’’ 1 would ask 
who but Turks would have had a garrison and 
a custom-house at a very inconvenient, not to 
say inaccessible point, two miles and a half off 
from a road they were designed to accommo- 
date—a road, besides, which was one of the 
most prominent thoroughfares of the country? 
In my judgment, the garrison, the custom- 
house, tbe Roman road, and the point where 
the road touches the Lake are inseparable 
facts. 

The advocates of Tell Hum lay great stress 
upon the remains of asynagogue that have 
been found there. The appearance of the ruins 
is, however, such as to lead me to the conclu- 
sion that the building dates from the third or 
fourth century of our era, rather than from the 
first. There is a sharpness about all the carv- 
ing and the angles which gives them a new 
look, 81ch as ruins dating from the Christian 
Era or before it rarely, if ever, possess. 

This remark applies to the remains of the 
synagogue itself,.and not to those of the 
‘later building of the same muterial,”’ of which 
Captain Wilson speaks, which ‘partly en- 
closed it.” 

ANDOVER, MASs. 


Missions, 


SHALL THERE BE AN AMERICAN 
MISSION IN CENTRAL AFRICA? 








As yet no American Missionary Society has 
undertaken to plant a mission in those regions 
of Central Africa opened to the world by Liv- 
ingstone, Stanley, and others. It has been 
left to English and Scotch societies alone to 
penetrate to the country surrounding Lakes 
Victoria Niyanza, Tanganyika, and Nyassa, 
and establish misssion stations init, at great 
cost. Doubtless the heavy expense involved 
is the principal reason that American societies 
have not followed or even accompanied the 
Free Chureh, the London, and the Church 
missionary societies to Central Africa. The 
long journey from the coast (from 700 t» 1,000 
miles), and the cost of transportation, the 
making of roads, etc., required many thousand 
dollars, which liberal men like Mr. Arthington, 
of Leeds, largely covered by princely do- 
nations. The difficulties which thé Church 
Missionary Society, for instance, had to 
overcome in its Niyanza enterprise were im- 
mense. But the ploneers have removed many 
of the obstacles which they bad to encounter, 
aud every year the great central region of Af- 
rica is becoming more accessible. The last 
mail from Lake Nyassa reached London in 
three and a half months, while the previous 





one occupied more than six on the way. It is 
more than probable that the means of commu- 
ication will be still further improved. 

Tbe plan of the veteran missionary, Dr. 
Krapf, of Kornthal, for which he has studied 
and prayed nearly forty years, is now ina fair 
way of being carried out. What he has been 
longing for is a chain of stations extending 
across Africa. Stanley’s discoveries on the 
Congo have, doubtless, made it possible to plant 
a mission in the central region from the West- 
ern Coast. The English Baptist Missionary 
Society has already sent outan expedition to 
prospect for a station on this great river, which 
it will be remembered crosses twice the same 
parallel that passes through the Albert Niyanza 
and Victoria Niyaoza Lakes. It may be possible 
for the Baptist mission, if it shall be success- 
fully established, to join hands with the 
Church or the London Society’s mission, and 
thus establish a line of communication across 
the continent. 

It is time now for some of our American 
societies to begin to consider how they may 
become engaged in the evangelization of Cen- 
tral Africa. Of course, none of them can spare 
from their treasury the amount necessary to 
establish a new mission ; but are there not men 
in America—like the Scotch merchants who 
gave the Free Church $50,000 for Livingstonta, 
and Mr. Arthington, who gave $25,000 for the 
Niyanza Mission, $25 000 to the Tanganyika 
Mission, and offers $5,000 to the Baptists for a 
mission on the Congo—who will make up $25,- 
000 or $30. 000 for an American mission in Cen- 
tral Africa? It is surely worth the while for 
some society to ask for such contributions, 
We are glad to notice that tbe American Board 
has had the matter under eousideration. In 
January last Major Malan, formerly of the En- 
glish army avd for some years « missionary 
in Africa, read a paper before the prudential 
committee of the Board urging that the Society 
undertake an interior mission beyond the Zam- 
besi. He showed the committee that the mis- 
sion of the Board in Natal would be a good 
base to start from. The distance from Natal 
by sea to the Zambesi is short, and the mis- 
sionaries in Natal are desirous of seeing 
euch a mission undertaken. After Major 
Malan had been heard, the matter was en- 
trusted to the sub-committee on the Zulu Mis- 
sion, who on February 5th reported upon the 
extent and prospects of the work of the Board 
in Africa, which is included in the Zulu mis- 
sion, and made certain recommendations. 
‘This mission has been in existence about forty- 
three years, in which time 5t laborers have 
been employed in it and $617,108 has been ex- 
pended upon it. The sub-committee made 
the following suggestions as to Major Malan’s 
proposition: 

“Your committee are of opinion that the 
line of policy with respect to the Zulu mission, 


never lost sight of, should be still entertained | 


—the plan to overstep, in some direction, old 
territorial limits. Those limits are too re- 
stricted. The majority of our stations are in 
aline about fifteen miles from the seaboard. 
Mr. Pinkerton has, indeed, as we are glad to 
know, recently opened a new station, Indun- 
duma, near the Polela River, one hundred and 
twenty-five or more miles west from Durban, 
far outside the confines of the fleld previously 
occupied, It should be borne in mind that the 
territory eonsidered as belonging more prop- 
erly to our mission is environed by the stations 
of five or six other Protestant societies, and 
that by the necessities of our situation we are 
precluded from any great expansion in the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

‘‘As regards the establishment of a new mis- 
sion somewhere in the neighborhood of Lake 
Nyassa or Lake Tanganyika, your committee 
do not at present feel prepared to make any 
definite recommendation beyond these three 
points: 

“1, That further information be sought re- 
lating to the native languages of that region 
and the region westward of the same, especial 
reference being had to any relationship with 
the Zu!n language. 

‘ 2, That pains be taken to learn more defi- 
nitely the best wav of anproach, the climatic 
and other conditions of that region; as also 
the feelings and judgment of the English and 
Scottish societies which are now making the 
experimert of an advance in the line of recent 
geogranvbical exploration. 

‘3. That the written communication of Ma- 
jor Malan, laid before the Prudential Commit- 
tee, be priuted, for use at the discretion of the 
secretaries, together with such accompanying 
statements as they may deem desirable. 

‘‘Bevond that, it seems to ns we must await 
further indications of Divine Providence. The 
undertaking is one that would involve great 
hardship and great pecuniary cost. With our 
present average annual {ocome, we should not 
feel authorized to enter upon such an expen- 
sive and untried field. But we dare not as- 
sume the responsibility of saying that no Chris- 
tian brotber or sister within our denomination, 
or in some other branch of Christ’s Church this 
side the Atlantic, will be moved to make a 
specific offer to the American Roard of the 
sum requisite for founding a mission io the 


bewly-opened region which has just been men- 
tioned.”’ 


We hope soon to see a fund subscribed for 
an American mission in Central Africa. 


T. 


Fine Arts. 


WE wish our readers to keep informed as to 
the progress of discovery in the excavations at 
Olympia. The Atheneum gives an account of 
the last “ Report,’’ now nearly ready, with thirty- 
five plates and a further supplement contain- 
ing the Mercury of Praxiteles. Besides this 
last incomparable statue, there are twenty of 
the statues of Px »nius, which filled the eastern 
pediment of the Temple of Jupiter and which 
are now almost entire. They are marked by 
strict symmetry, solemn religious dignity, and 
religious repose. From the western pediment 
two-thirds of the statues, in all fourteen, haye 
been reeovered. These show a most dramatic 
life and force, although the unity is preserved 
by the dominant presence of the central figure 
of Apollo, who was mistaken by Pausanias for 
Pirithous, and who decides the strife between 
the Centaurs and the Lapitbe. There are 
signs of the archaic state of art, as in the im- 
passive, conventional features of the gods, 
while all possible expression is put in the fea- 
tures of the {uferior belongs, whether women or 
centaurs. The style of mechanical execution 
is much the same, as might be expected from 
the fact that the Eleans supplied the workmen 
who were to assist these two famous foreign 
artists to adorn their temple. In both pedi- 
ments there is a combination of relief and free 
sculpture, and the backs of the figures are 
often not worked at all. We must not omit 
mention of the lovely metope relief of Miner- 
va, with helmet, spear, and shield. Of course, 
alllovers of Greek art will be anxious to see 
this most valuable volume, which, we may 
say, gives us as much, almost, as all antiquity 
had previously contributed to the history of 
the best period of Greek art. The figures of 
Jupiter on the eastern pediment, and a kneel- 
ing maiden, perhaps the nymph Arethusa, are 
the choicest ones from the pediment of Po- 
nius. The Hall of Herod, in which, perhaps, 
he consecrated the veil of the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, has yielded some fine Roman statues: 
one of Marcus Aurelius, in richly chased armor, 
and two figures of ladies, very beautiful in 
form and drapery. 





.+.-The Nation says : 


“The wood-cuts which Mr. La Farge had in 
mind ought to be included in our Paris fine-art 
show, not only on account of their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, nor only on account of their excel- 
lence relatively to what is being.done in the 
same live in Europe, but because we can hardly 
hope to hold our own in painting, is sculpture, 
io etching, or other process of engraving, nor 
in any of the decorativearts whatever. Ina this 
one matter of wood-cut illustration to books, 
thanks to the genius of Henry Marsh, and to 
the powerful aid he has had from one or two 
designers and ove or two engravers, we can af- 
ford to meet rivalry. Does this mean that there 
is nothing good in American patoting? By no 
meas. But the whole body of American work 
io oil and water color, taken together, is slight 
and feebie beside that which Eogland or Frauce 
bas to show. Or does it mean that no good 
wood-cut illustration exists elsewhere? Not 
80. But there does exist now in America a lit- 
tleecnool which produces very origina), beau- 
tiful, and permanently valuable work in that 
art—work which no o'her nation can surpass, 
80 far as we know, at this time.”’ 


... There was a remarkable sale in this city 
last week by Mr. Leavitt of a collection of 88 
pictures belonging to the Hon. Milton IJ. 
Latham, of San Francisco. Among the high- 
est prices paid were $5,500 for Gérdme’s “An 
Arab on Horseback, with two dogs drinking”; 
Meyer von Bremen’s ‘‘What has Mother 
Brought,” $4,050; Vibert’s ‘“‘A Committee on 
Moral Books,’’ $4,100; Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘Noon- 
day Repose,’’a picture of sheep, and Bongue- 
reau’s ‘‘ Rest during Harvest,’’ $4,000 each. 
Among other pictures were some by Alvarez 
(83,500), Blerstadt ($1,350), Cabanel ($2,700), 
De Haas ($2,725), Diaz ($3,200), Meissonier 
($3,100), Schreyer ($3500), and Verboeckho- 
ven ($3,400). The total receipts were $101,525. 


....We have spoken of the desirableness of 
having full casts of the Olympia statues soon 
provided for some of our Jeading museums of 
art. Even London is poorly supplied with 
collections of casts of ancient mocuments, and 
is inferior {n this respect not only to such cap- 
itals as Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and Munich, but 
even to such minortownsas Bonn. Hereisa 
field for our enterprising and generous men of 
wealth to occupy. 


....There has been some discussion lately as 
to whetver a fine series of wall-paintings in the 
Bishop’s Pulace at Chur, Switzerland, repre- 
senting the Dance of Death, are not the verita- 
ble work of Holbein. The latest conclusion is 
that they are not; but that they were executed 
by a clever Swiss painter, of a period very lit- 
tle later, working under good traditions, 


year’s Royal Academy Exhibition a large pic- 
ture, with figures of full size, representing the 
angel ministering food in the wilderness to the 
sleeping prophet Elijah. 


«»..Dr. Schliemann intends to go back to 
Greece and renew excavations at Mycene, and 





afterward to resume exploration at Hessarlik. 
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Personalities. 


Tue Astor Library board of trustees will de 
cide in a few days, if they have not already de- 
cided, who is to succeed Mr. Brevoort as the 
chief librarian. The next incumbent will be 
the fifth in succession, Dr. J. G. Cogswell, the 
indefatigable worker and organizer, being the 
first. He held the position from 1848 until 
1862, when Hon. Francis Schroeder, formerly 
minister to Sweden, assumed it for about nine 
years. ‘he first assistant librarian, Dr. E. R. 
Straznicky, followed, until his sudden death, 
in 1876. Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, who now re- 
signs, was the next on the list. The individ- 
ual longest connected with the Library is Mr. 
Frederick Saunders, who exercises subordin- 
ate charge. By rigid and just rules of civil- 
service reform he would be Mr. Brevoort’s suc- 
cessor. How many times has he handed 
**Salad for the Solitary” to readers who were 
quite unconscious that the author himself was 
doing them the favor? And, by the way, as to 
the title of this book, which has had a quiet 
run of 30,000 copies. ‘‘ What shall I call these 
essays on one subject and another for fireside 
reading ?’’ asked Mr. Saunders of bis friend, 
the late Charles F. Briggs, on a Brooklyn 
ferry-boat, one evening. ‘‘Call them Hodge 
Podge!’ *‘Oh, no. That won’t do.” * Well, 
call them ‘Salads’—‘Salads for the Soll- 
tary.’’? And the book was modestly put into 
the market, with a faint hopethatit would pay 
its cost. 





..Who fs to be the “military brains’ for 
the English army? We can tell better when 
the coming Anglo-Russian waris agoing. On 
the rolls the Duke of Cambridge is commander. 
in chief; but the strategist behind him is 
more likely to be Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
chief of staff. He has studied England’s war 
capacity, and assures bis countrymen that, 
if fighting were to begin to-morrow, 400,000 
men could fall into line at the call. For av ex- 
peditionary corps, destined say for the Dar- 
danelles or the Baltic or the Suez Canal, she 
could take the field, after taking the sea, 
with ‘two fully equipped army corps of more 
than 30,000 soldiers each, leaving a similar force 
of regular troops at home as areserve.’’ There 
are a good many Englishmen in England, ard 
they can fight when they know they are right— 
look out for them, too; but possibly all Eog- 
land doesn’t feel just that right about the Rus- 
sian business yet. To-day there is much marcb- 
ing up the hill. Next week, like as not, they’ll 
all march down again. 


.-Charles Sumner’s collection of books and 
manuscripts now in the Harvard Library con- 
tains rareties and scarcities enough to delight 
the most ancient and best spectacled anti 
quarian alive. The autographs include orig- 
inals of John, Christian, and Maurice, Dukes 


of Saxony, 1639; Hermann, Landgrave of | 


Hesse, 1633; the Casimirs of Anhalt, 1641; 
Frederick the Great; Philip IL; Thomas Went- 
worth: Earl of Strafford; John Milton; 
Jobn Hampden; and scores of others of lesser 
note which one Camillus Cardoyn, a Neapolitan 
nobleman, gathered in Geneva, before 1640. 
Hampden’s signature, however, is pronounced 
by Mr. Bond, keeper of manuscripts in the 
British Museum, not to be thet of the English 
patriot. 80, at least, states the Harvard LI- 
bgary “Bulletin.” But Mr. Bond has perhaps 
forgotten that some men’s handwriting 
changes greatly during their life-time, the last 
stage being worse than the first, as printers 
know. That may have been Hampden’s, after 
all. 


ebration of the massacre at Wyoming, rani 
July 3d, 1778. People in the vicinity have re- 
built the old fort for the occasion, and now 
invite all who lost ancestors in that tragic af- 
fairto be present at the proposed gathering. 
These questions are asked by the committee in 
charge: ‘‘ Have any of the public or private li- 
braries acopy of the pamphlet issued by one 
(name unknown) who escaped from the 
first massacre (1763)? Or of James Rosen- 
crans, Who was captured by the Indians and 
escaped, 1778? Or of Luke Swetland, who had 
a similar history?’ All were printed; but 
osly a portion of one is now known. The 
works are desired to complete the local history 
of Wyoming. Address O. N. Worden, New 
Milford, Susquehanna County, Penn. Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island people ought to be 
interested in this, as these states furnished 
most of the Wyoming settlers. 


..-“* How little Mrs. Matthews captured a 
Barly Burglar Single-handed” is not, that we 
know of, the title ofa dime romance. It wasa 
caption in one of the dailies last week. And 
then the week before another item ran thata 
Mrs. Kidd resisted a burglar, also single- 
handed, and all but caught him. Now, really, 
isn’t all this a trespassing by women on men’s 
rights—the right to fight burglars, for instance, 
even if they don't very often exercise it after 
Mrs. Matthews’ and Mrs. Kidd’s brave fashion? 


Science. 





Wuart is known as parthenogenesis, or the 
supposed power of some flowers to perfect 
seeds independently of pollinization, cam 
scarcely be said to be generally accepted ; for, 
since the exact nature of cleistogene plants has 
been made out, and the discovery that a large 
number of seeds can result from a very few 
grains of pollen, there has continued to be a 
suspicion in the minds of some careful scien- 
tific individuals that in the supposed cases of 
parthenogenesis there might have existed a 
few grains of pollen, though escaping acute 
observation. The most celebrated cases have 
been in connection with an Australian plant, 
Calebogyne ilicifolia, Only the female plant 
exists in cultivation ; but it produces perfect 
seeds. The idea that pollen may exist in eome 
way unobserved was strengthened by the fact 
that on some occasions a few grains of pollen 
are reported to have been found in these 
usually purely female flowers. Hanstein, 
whose name is familiar to those who are readers 
of the celebrated ‘‘Text-Book”’ of Sachs, in 
conjuuction with the late Alexander Braun, 
instituted a new series of observations on Ce- 
lebogyne, taking every precaution which long 
scientific training could suggest to detect 
the presence of pollen, if it really existed. 
Hanstein has recently published the result, 
which he believes to be conclusive, that in 
this plant ‘parthenogenesis is certainly estab- 
lished. 


.. Professor Pickerings’s first report as di- 
rector of the Harvard College Observatory 
shows that under its new head the efficiency of 
the establishment is certain to be maintained. 
The publication of results had fallen greatly in 
arrears. Vols. VI and VII had been printed 
(but not distributed) by the former director ; 
Vol. VIII, containing the ‘‘ Astronomical En- 
gravings,’’and Vol. X have been completed 
and issued and Vol. IX is nearly finished. The 
Star Catalogue observations, with the great 
meridian circle, are actively kept up by Pro- 
fessor Rogers, who continues in charge of the 
instrument, and the time service is maintained 
under Mr. Waldo. Professor Pickering him- 
self has devoted his time mainly to photo- 
metric work with the great equatorial, and has 
obtained important and interesting results. He 
has contrived a number of new instruments, 
one of which enables the observer to compare 
with great accuracy the brightness of two 
stars pear each other, one of which is small 
and the other brilliant. With this he made an 
extensive and accordant series of observa- 
tories upon the satellites of Mars, from which 
he concludes that Deimos, the outer one, is 
about 6 miles and the inner about 7 in diam- 
eter. 


..While the scorpion and mygale spider 
have been discovered by Mr. Mason-Wood, of 
India; to produce sounds, Mr. W. Saville Kent 
writes to Nature that an Isopod Crustacean 
(S8pheroma) was noticed In an aquarium to make 
a little sharp tapping sound three or four times 
consecutively, with intervals of about one sec- 
ond’s duration, and which he could almost 
exactly imitate by gently striking the side of 
the jar with the pointed end of a pipette. The 
character and intensity of the sound produced, 
associated with the’small size of the animal— 
scarcely one-quarter of an inch in length—in- 
duced Mr. Kent to believe that it was caused 
by the sudden flexion and extension of the 
creature’s body. Among the shrimps—the En- 
glish Alpheus ruber produces a snapping noise 
beneath the water, by the sudden extension of 
the terminal joint of its larger claw, which can 
be heard at a considerable distance, and which 
at once betrays its lurking-place to a practiced 
ear. The large spiny lobster also often emits, 
when handled, what may be fitly described as 
a shrill squeaking sound, by the rubbing 
together of the spinous abdominal seg- 
ments. 


..During a late trip to the Western Terri- 
tories, Prof. Leidy, while watching some cliff 
swallows passing in and out of their mud-bullt 
nests, was told that these nests swarmed with 
bed-bugs, and that people would not usually 
allow the birds to build in such places, because 
they introduced bed-bugs into the houses. He 
collected a number of the bugs from the swal- 
lows’ nests, as wellas from the houses. The 
latter were found to be the true bed-bug; the 
former the Cimer hirundinis, The bugs in- 
festing the bat and pigeon have likewise been 
recognized as a peculiar species, with the name 
of C. pipistrelli and C. columbarius. The 
habit of C. hirundinis was found to be similar 
tothat of C. lectu’arius, the bed-bug,in the 
fact that the bugs during the day-time would 
secrete themselves in the crevices of the boards, 
away from the nests. After sunset he had ob- 
served the bugs leave their hiding-places and 
make their way to the nests. From these ob- 
servations it would appear as if the bugs pecu- 
liar to these animals (swallows avd man) did 








She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 14th. 


THE SCRIPTURES FOUND AND SEARCH- 
ED.—II Caron, xxxiv, 14—22. 


Notes.—‘‘A book of the law of the Lord.”— 
The law of the Lord given by Moses seems cer- 
tainly to have been the Pentateuch, the five 
books of Moses. ‘A book of the law”’ is not 
one of the five books, as Deuteronomy, but a 
copy of the whole. This is the obvious mean- 
ing on the face of the narrative, and should be 
accepted, unless in the face of imperative rea- 
sons. The question of the age of the Penta- 
teuch, and of the later age of Deuteronomy, 
on which most scholars are agreed, is one that 
cannot be discussed here. It is evident that 
during the long prevalence of heathenism the 
law bad been very little read or consulted, and 
that its existence had been almost forgotten. 
At the same time, itis impossible that it should 
not have been remembered to some extent by 
priests and seribes and in the schools of the 
prophets. This copy very likely was an offi- 
cial copy, kept in the holiest place in the tem- 
ple and which the king had never seen, and 
possibly the priest Hilkiah had never taken 
the trouble to read. It is possible, though not 
probable, that this was the old and original 
copy put by Mosesin the Ark of the Covenant. 
“Shaphan the scribe.’—The chief officer 
of state under the king. —— They do it.’— 
Rather, they havedone it. See the verses pre- 
ceding the lesson. “Rent his clothes.’— 
In token of fear and grief. “ Inquire of the 
Lord.’’—In earlier times inquiry was made of the 
priest who wore the Ephod and Urim and Thum- 
mim; but now that practice had gone out of 
use, with the rise of the prophetic office, and 
recognized prophets were sought for. 
“ Huldah the prophetess.’’—They went to her, 

probably, because sbe was a thoroughly ac- 

credited propnetess, and also because she was 

accessible. She did not live, like young Jere- 

miah, at Anathoth, but close at hand in the 

city. She was of a family of repute and her 

husband’s genealogy and office is given. 

Prophetesses seem to have had the same honor 

as prophets. ** The Coilege."—Certainly a 

mistranslation. The literal translation is *‘ the 

Second’’; probably the second part of the city, 

some addition to the city, or lower part of the 

city, on the northern side of it. 

Instruction.—It is a ead time for any people 
when the Bible is lost. How low the Jews 
sunk under Ahaz and Manasseh without the 
Bible! So it was in the Dark Ages, before 
Luther found a Bible chained in a library at 
Erfurt. Without the Bible there is ignorance 
and immorality, and any nation which forgets 
its teachings is sure to perish. Our institutions 
of benevolence and education are due to the 
Bible. Who are the most intelligent and cul- 
tivated people in this country? As a rule, 
those who most respect and most carefully 
study the Bible. Who are the lowest, most 
ignorant and besotted? As arufe, without ex- 
ception, they are those who have no Bible or 
care notbing about it. A man cannot be bad, 
worthless, or dissipated who respects the Bible. 
It is the study of the Bible in our Sunday- 
schools and the teaching and preaching of the 
Bible in our churches that saves society from 
corruption and decay. 

Finding the Bible does no good, unless it be 
read, The Priest Hilkiah gave it to Shapban ; 
avd Shaphan carried it to the king and read it 
to him. Read the Bible. It is of noadvantage 
to keep it hid away ona shelf, to gather dust, as 
did this copy of the law all through the years 
of Manasseh and Amon, or to put it on some 
table in an honored place in the parlor, unless 
it be also studied. It is important to study 

iod’s Word, and to learn what he has to teach 
us. Josiah studied the Bible when he was 
young, and was blessed in it. 

God’s Word is full of threatenings to those 
who sin, and Josiah did well to rend his clothes, 
for the people had laid themselves open to the 
threatenings of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 
Those threatenings are very severe, and one 
who disobeys God’s Word does well to fear. 


But it is ahealthful terror. It is the only hope 
that one has that he may see and know the 
terror of the Lord, and then he may flee from 
the wrath to conte. 

It is of no use to read the Bible, or to fear 
the wrath of God, unless one proposes to try to 
do something about it. Josiah sent for the 
best preacher of the truth he knew of, and 
asked what lie should do. So with Paul, when 
he was struck with terror in view of his sin. 
So with the jailor at Philippi. So must we do, 
if we would be saved from the just punishment 
of our sins. We must find out some one who 
can tell us the way of life; and it is an occa- 
sion for the profoundest thanksgiving that we 
know God much better as a merciful aud for- 
giving God than did the ancient Jews, 

There is no reason why women should not 
teach God’s truth, when they have the ability 
and opportunity. "How they shall do it depends 
on circumstances and on the civilization of the 
people ; but the Jewish period allowed a woman 
to be the most worthy prophet and announcer 
of God’s will in the days of Josiah. And sure- 
ly now there is abundant call for the labors of 
pious women in the Sunday-school and else- 




















not reciprocally infest their hosts. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CHESHIRE, J. E., Montrose, Penn., called to 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


CONRAD, H. A., removes from Ellery to Wil- 
liameville, N.Y. 


sins 3 C. L., closes his labors at Quidnick, 





HEWITT, B. P., removes from Crystal Lake 

to Parma, Mich. 

JAMES, H. G., of Welsh ch., Pittsburgh, Peon., 

resigned, 

KENNARD, J. SpENOER, called to Central 

Square ch., Boston, Mass. 

KENNEDY, J. C., accepts call to Forest City, 
Ik. 


MACKINTOSH, C. C., Commerce, Mich., re- 
signs. 
PECK, D. A., Grapeville, N. Y., resigns. 
POPE, J. D., St. John, N. B., resigned. 
SCOTT, THomas, ord. at South Union, Mo. 
STEARNS, H. W., Clinton, Wis., resigns, to 
engage in Sunday-school work in the state 
STORRS, WILLIAM, closes his labors at Ulys- 
ses, Penn. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 


BATCHELDER, J. 8., Hampton, removes to 

Boston, Mass. 

COOPER, James W., inst. at New Britain, 

Conn, 

CORDLEY, Ricuarp, D.D., Flint, Mich., in- 

sists on the acceptance of bis resignation, 

He is asked to supply a few mouths. 

CUTLER, W. A., accepts call to Monticello, 

Minn, 

HERRICK, Joun R., D.D., South Hadley, 

Mass., resigns. 

NORRIS, K. F., resigns at Avoka, Minn., and 

takes a tour to Syria, 

PARK, A. L., Gardiner, Me., has gone on a 
sbort trip to Panama. 

PHELPS, LAWRENCE, accepts call to Barton, 
Vt. 


RIEDINGER, Jacon P., ord. at Kirtland, 0. 
SWEETSER, Setu, D.D., Worcester, Mass., 
died Maren 24th. He was ord. in 1836, 
= RTON, Wo. T., supplies Morrisville, 


YY ». . OR, Joun P., Newport, R. L., called to 
Sec ond ch., New London, Conn, 

TOBEY, I. F., resigns at) Brownsdale, Minn., 

and yoes to Califorvia, 

TODD, J. D., accepts call from Sumuer and 
Moscow (Miun.) Pres. ch. 

WICKES, 8. A., ord. at Hamilton, Mo, 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


AGAR, Joun, of Genesee Conf., died at Ken- 
dall, N. Y., recently. 

HALLIDAY, WitutamM IL, D.D., Baltimore 
Cont., died at Baitimore, Md., March 23d, 
aved 43. 

HARMON, George, of Central N. Y. Conf., 
diea at Camilius, N. Y., March 15th, aged 96. 

HARRISON, J. C., P. E. of Lexington Dist, 
(Ky.) Cont., died at Covington, Ky. 

PARKER, Joun, Genesee Conf., died at Ro- 
chester, N.Y , receatly. He had been in 
the iterancy 60 years. 

MORAVIAN, 

MOENCH, CuArk.es L., accepts call to Blairs- 
town, la. 

RICKSECKER, CuARLeEs, becomes pastor in 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


ROMIG, WiL.iAM IL, accepts call to Victor, 
lowa. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CARY, N.A., called to Chatfield, Minn. 

CLU ILE, N.8., Deposit, N. Y., resigns. 

CULVER, A., inst. over Grace cb., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

DICKEY, Joun M., D.D., Philadelphia, Penn., 
diea recently. 

GRAY, Tuomas M., accepts call to New Leb- 
anon, N. Y. 

HILLS, O. A., D.D., Cincinnati, O., called to 
North ch., "Allegneny, Penu. 

HOOD, Joun, Sparta, Ill., resigns. 

KINGSBURY, Appison, D.D., Putnam, O., 
resigns. 

—- T. W., inst at Snohomish City, Wash. 
‘er. 

MOORE, GeorGE F., called to Putnam, O. 

RILEY, Henry A., Montrose, Penn., died re- 
cently, aged 69, 

SNYDER, A.rrep J., Wilmington, Del., re- 
eigns. 

WILSON, R. F., called to Perrysville, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DRUMM, Joun H., D.D., San Saba, Tex., re- 
rigos, and returns to Bristol, Peun. 
GREENWOOD, Joun W., Cuba, N. Y., re- 
signs, 
ISAAC, E., Allentown, N. J., resigns. 
MORION, ALGERNON, Pailadelpbia, Peno., 
died March 25h. 


OGILBY, Freperick, D.D , asst, rector Trin- 
ity Ch., New York City, died recently, 
aged 64. 


SMALL, Epwin Francis, ord. priest at Port- 
land, Me 
UNIVERSALIST. 
HASKELL, C. L., becomes pastor of Mt. 
Carmel (Lod.) Circuit. 
NASH, C. P., Lewistown, Me., resigns. 
REL, A. P., ord. at South Scituate, Mass. 
STILES, W. C., Orleane, Mass., resigns. 
STAME, W. T., called to Rockland, Me. 


TOMLINSON, Russex1, Plymouth, Mass., died 
recently. 





where. 


WHITNEY, G. W., Quincy, Mass. 
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April 4, 1878.] 


School an College. 


‘THE two or three strictly technical schools 
in Massachusetts seem to have passed 
from experiments into successes. That they 
are highly appreciated appears from the re- 
cent action of the legislative committee on 
education, which has recommended an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for their use ; $60,000 for 
the Institute of Technology, at Boston ; and 
340,000 for the Free Institute of Industrial Sci- 
ence, at Worcester. This offer is contin- 
gent, however, upon the subscription of an 
equal amount by the friends of each school. 
The Boston Institute possesses one of the 
best working laboratories jin the country, 
while “‘ the means of illustration and practice 
ia physical manipulation and research, ia me- 
chanical engineering, in botany and natural 
history, and in other lines of study intended 
as a fitting preparation for the active pursuits 
of life have been increased, by gift or pur- 
chase, until they form a very valuable basis of 
instruction for all students preparing for 
technical or professional employments.”’? The 
workshops connected with the department of 
mechanical engineering, it seems, were pat- 
terned after the shops of the Imperial Technical 
School of Moscow. In return for this compli- 
ment, the Russian Government has presented 
the scboo] with a duplicate of the unique and 
interesting collection of models and patterns 
which it had on exhib!tion at Philadelphia. 
The gift includes samples showing the success- 
ive stepstoa knowledge of the art of turning 
in wood and metal, of joinery and pattern-mak- 
ing, of the blacksmith’s manipulations and the 
filer’s trade; patterns for iron castings, models 
of drills and countersinks, the cutting parts of 
files, collections of riveted joints and iron 
weldings, and such other things as come withia 
the practical scope of such a school. The 
Moscow School is one of the best in existence, 
having a funded capital of $2,000,000, besjdes 
receiving a handsome revenue from students’ 
fees. Itisin the power of the friends of the 
Boston [nstitute to put itona par with its 
Russian counterpart in its ability to further 
the interests of skilled labor; and no doubt 
the condition imposed by the legislature, as 
stated above, will be filled. 


....8ome one writing from Amherst College 
refers to the spring term, which closed last 
week, as having been unusually interesting and 
profitable. Among recent innovations in the 
regular course of study is the ‘‘College Ex- 
change,’’ or a meeting of the president with 
the students, to talk over college matters gen- 
erally. At the next “* Exchange,”’ to be held 
early in the summer term, President Seelye 
proposes to give bis views upon the system of 
prizes avd rank for scholarship. Another im- 
provement, we are told, is the giving up of 
the Monday-morning recitation hour to “a 
discussion with the president of questions 
suggested by the previous week’s work.”” This 
leaves the Saturday afternoons and evenings 
perfectly free to the students to enjoy to the 
utmost, no Monday-morning lesson hanging 
over them. It seems, however, that the Sen- 
lors alone are having this luxury. 





...»Franklin and Marshall College, Lancas- 
ter, Pa., and the Reformed Theological Sem- 
inary, in that city, meet with a windfll in the 
will of the late Peter Wilhelm, of the town of 
Somerset, in the same state. Being unmar- 
ried, wealthy, and with but one heir, he left 
bequests to these institutions amoucting to 
some $600,000. One gift is a trust-deed for 
over 3,0(0 acres of valuable Jands in Somerset 
County. 

....Indictments have been found by the 
grand jury against the two ringleaders of the 
recent Dartmouth hazing affair, who made 
thelr escape from confinement. President 
Bartlett offers $200 for their arrest and return 
to trial, The authorities up there, civil and 
collegiate, seem to have concluded that what 
can’t be endured must be cured. Hence their 
Strong legal doses in the way of a remedy. 


--+.The new building of Newberry College, 
Walhalla, 8. C., which stands upon the site of 
the old structure, is so far advanced as to per- 
mit of the holding of the recitations in the 
rooms, The students, about one hundred in 
all, have taken hold of their studies with a 


Will since the re-establishment of the irstitu- 
tion, 


--+»The Calendar of the University of Mich- 
igin for 1877-78 shows the institution to be 
still particularly strong in its departments. The 
pose students number 384; medtcal, 206; literary, 
365 ; pharmacy, homeopathy, and dentistry, 
from 40 to 80 each. The four academical classes 
are together but 147 strong. Total, 1,230. 


cooelt is not at Omsk, but Tomsk, where the 
new Siberian University is to be located. Sibe- 
rian merchants have combined to endow it. 
+++.They are thinking in St. L i 
Up the stud ; ‘cae 
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Pebbles, 


@TwHERE isn’t a vegetable that can ketchup 
with the tomato. 





-The latest sell is ‘ quarters at twelve 
and thirteen cents apiece.” 


....Do you want to make a sound invest- 
ment? Then buy a telephone. 


....England may be ‘ mistress of the Cs,’’ 
but she bas never yet been able to fairly master 
the Hs, 


...'* Now, Johnny,” says Grandma, ‘I want 
you to sit still asa mouse.’’ ‘‘ Mouses don’t 
sit still, Grandma,” 


...A little six-year-old says the eagle on 
Bland’s new silver dollar “looks like a hen 
tryin’ to light on a hot stove.” 


....Husband: ‘Hi! Maria! Take care of 
the paint!” Puinter: “It don’t matter, ma’am. 
[t’ll all ’ave to be painted again.””—Punch. 


....Sign in an obscure London shop-window : 
“Goods removed, messages taken, carpets 
beaten, and poetry composed on any subject.” 


...*Can you assist me?’ asked a tramp, 
poking his head into a hotel parlor, the other 
day. Hisapplication was granted. The porter 
assisted him down the stairs, three steps at a 
time. 


.+e.'* My brethren,’ said Swift in a sermon, 
“there are three sorts of pride—of birth, of 
riches, and of talents. I shall not now speak 
of the latter, none of you being liable to that 
abominable vice.” 


....Rev. Mr. Talmage says he believes the 
time will come when every prominent church 
will have a hospital on one side and a bakery 
on the other. Of course, the bakery will be 
on the yeast side. 


...-“Do you think, William,’? said Mrs, 
Brown to her husband, the other night, ‘‘ that 
the telephone will ever be as generally used as 
the telegraph?” ‘‘ Why, yes,” replied Brown. 
‘©The time is coming when it will be as com- 
mon to telephene as it seems to be now to 
tell—a fib.”’ 


.... Baby has begun to learn sacred history, 
and begs her papa to ask her questions, just 
to see how wise she is. ‘* Well,” said Papa, 
“can you tell me who Adam was?’ “The 
father of all men.” ‘Good. And who was 
Eve?” After a moment’s reflection: ‘ The 
mother of all women.”” 


...- Another story of the late Pope. He was 
once compelled to undergo a painful operation, 
which he endured with rare courage. ‘ Did 
your Holiness suffer much?’ asked the Sur- 
geon Constantine. ‘‘You made me see more 
stars,” replied the Pope, smiling, ‘than 
Father Secchi knows the names of.” 


.... Lady (calling on intimate friend, who is 
unmarried and only has one servant): ‘Is 
your mistress at home, Surah? ’’ Sarah: ‘* No, 
mum.”? Lady: ‘ Then will you kindly say 
that I called to see if she would come and 
spend the evening with us?’ Sarah: Ohi! no, 
mum! Am sure she cant; ’cause it’s my 
turn out,” 


...»- Rev. Mr. Jasper (colored), of Richmond, 
Va., who has just preached a sermon to prove 
that the earth is flat and the sun revolves 
around it, was asked by a reporter to illustrate 
his notion. ‘‘ Why,’ said he, ‘‘ suppose you 
were in a cart. When the cart turns round, you 
do, too; don’t you? Now, the houses on the 
earth don’t turn round, and ain’t it more expe- 
dient to suppose the sun turns round ?”’ 


....“‘Now, then, state your case,’’ said a De- 
troit lawyer, the other day, as he put the tive- 
dollar bill away iu his vest-pocket. ‘ Well,” 
began his client, “suppose the man living 
next door wants to put a barn right up against 
my line, coming within two feet of my house?” 
“He can’t do it, sir, Can’t do any such thing,” 
replied the lawyer. “But I want to put my 
barn right up against his line,’? remarked the 
client. ‘‘Oh—ah—yes! I[ see. Well, sir, go 
right ahead and put your barn there. All the 
law in the case is on your side.”’ 


..-“This man,”’ said the warden, pausing 
before the door of cell No. 89, “‘ was sent here 
for a most brutal assault on two freshmen at 
Princeton, where he was a sophomore. He is 
one of the worst characters in the prison. The 
cell adjoining is occupied by a man who was 
a sophomore at Yale. He attempted to poison 
the entire freshman class. All but seven were 
saved by antidotes. He is in forlife. We are 
obliged to keep him heavily ironed. The next 
cel, No. 95, contains a Harvard sophomore, 
sent up for fourteen years, for putting out the 
eyes of a freshman with a red-hot iron. These 
prisoners here having their heads shaved ar- 
rived from Amherst this morning. Itis the 
party of students that burned the college and 
tarred and feathered the president last month. 





Hews of the Werk. 


Lorp Dersy’s withdrawal from the British 
Cabinet and the reported failure of the Rus- 
sian General Ignatieff to come to a satisfactory 
understanding with Austria have been the prin- 
cipal items of “Eastern question” news for 
the week past. Derby’s move, though not al- 
together unexpected, produced a temporary 
sensation, as an indication of the strength of 
the war feeling in the English Cabinet, the imme- 
diate reason of his resignation being the calling 
out of the first class of the army reserves, which 
he could not approve. He assured the House 
of Lords, however, that he did not consider 
that any steps yet taken by the government 
necessarily tended to war. Lord Beaconsfield, 
on the other hand, felt obliged to say for the 
Cabinet that, in consequence of its belief that 
the proposed Congress would not be held, and 
so the balance of power in the Mediterranean 
remain disturbed, it was the duty of the min- 
isters to consider what steps should be taken to 
prevent the impending mischiefs. They had, 
therefore, advised Her Majesty to avail herself 
of the services of her reserve forces. As to 
Ignatieff, the reports represent that Count An- 
drasy informed him that the Turco-Russian 
Treaty of San Stefano would work counter 
to the interests of both Europe and Austria 
and that its terms made a permanent peace im- 
possible. In view of Austria’s and Eogland’s 
attitude, Russia is said to have concluded to 
yield to the latter’s demand to submit the 
treaty in full to the Congress, The three pow- 
ers, meanwhile, are quietly preparing for the 
worst. 


.... Senator Howe’s promised speech on the 
political situation, delivered on the 25th ult., 
proved to be a general attack on the President’s 
policy of concilfatign toward the South and 
his civil service reform. The Senator was also 
particularly severe on Mr, Schurz, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The Tribune makes out 
a list of bills and resulutions introduced into 
the present session to secure public improve- 
ments at the South, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $192,000,000, Mr. Blaine has made 
another speech against the Halifax fishery 
award, and insists that, whether paid or not, 
it ought to be accompanied with such protests 
as to preclude the possibility of its ever becom- 
ing a precedent. The House has appointed 
April 4th as the day to consider Mr. Wood’s 
new Tariff Bili. 

....One of the largest tires that has ever vis. 
ited Philadelphia destroyed over thirty build- 
ings, on the 25th ult., involving a loss of about 

700,000. The chief damage was done on 
Fourth Street, near Arch. A fire at Keese- 
ville, N. Y., same date, destroyed $60,000 worth 
of property. Auother, on Canal Street, 
east of Broadway, New York, caused a loss of 
$500,000. 








...-Secretary Sherman, in reply to an inquiry 
from the House, gives the opinion that it is 
not advisable to make the metrical system of 
weights and measures obligatory at present. 
Prof. Hilgard, of the Coast Survey, thinks that 
at least twenty-five years’ notice should be given 
to the country before its adoption. 


.. Jadge Blatchford’s decision in the income 
tux suit against Mr. Samuel J. Tilden sustains 
the right of the Government to go back of his 
returns, even after assessment and collection of 
dues. The case now goes before jury, to deter- 
min¢ the amount of the defendant’s income be- 
tween 1862 and 1872. 

....Sir George Gilbert Scott, one of- the first 
of modern English architects ; Muley-Hassan, 
Sultan of Morocco; and Gen. Silas A. Strick. 
land, a brigade commander from Ohio during 
the late war, were among the names on last 
week’s death-list. 


....An official proclamation in Cuba announ- 
ces that peace has been substantially re estab- 
lished in the rebel districts, and all govern- 
ment oflicers are cautioned to do their utmost 
in healing old wounds. 


.... After an exciting debate, on the 28th ult., 
the New Jersey House of Represeutatives voted, 
30 to 26, against the bill legalizing by written 
contract apy rate of interest above six per cent. 


.»--Gen. Grant, wife, and son, were pre- 
sented to the Pope by Cardinal McCloskey, on 
the 30th ult., and received with every mark of 
distinction. 


...-Disaffection is reported among the 
natives of British India. Onour own frontier 
Sitting Bull is said to be talking of another 
raid. 

....Judge Glenni I. Schofield, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed and confirmed Regis- 


ter of the Treasury, to succeed the late Mr. 
Allison. 


....Both branches of the Iowa legislature 
have passed the bill restoring capital punish- 
ment, and it is now a law. 


....Sir Bartle Frére, governer of Cape Colony, 
reports the Kaffir War as virtually over. 


Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recewwed. The inrerests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notices. 





THEISM OR ATHEISM.* 


Ir is evident from the authorship of the 
two volumes whose titles are appended 
that there is one university, at least, in the 
English-speaking world in which the im- 
portance of the greatest question of philos- 
ophy or religion now before the world— 
the question whether the existence of God 
can be proved by human reason—is some- 
what appreciated. Two volumes on the 
general subject of Theism and Atheism 
from professors of the University of Edin- 
burgh indicate the interest felt there in this 
subject. y 

A really strong work on this subject has 
long been a desideratum. The attack on 
Theism has changed its base very consider- 
ably within the past thirty years, and the 
armory of the last century needs replenish- 
ing. The attack on Theism now comes 
from the side of science, in accord with the 
old proverb ‘‘Tres medici, duo athei.” It is 
very easy to show now how closely the 
mind’s action is connected with that of the 
brain. It isa very short stepin an easy 
logic to take in assuming that mind-action 
is brain-action. Then there is no immateri- 
al human soul, then there is not likely to be 
any immaterial Divine Soul. The meta- 
physical argument and the argument from 
consciousness for the immateriality of the 
soul, and the consequent reasonableness of 
a divine spiritual existence, being thus de- 
stroyed, the argument from design is also 
attacked by declaring that adaptation can- 
not prove design anda Designer, because 
the adaptations of the universe may be pro- 
duced by another sufficient cause—namely, 
the laws of attraction, which govern mole- 
cules, and the law of the survival of the 
fittest, which governs all life. If the most 
complicated forms of plants and animals 
can be originated by law, as well as con- 
tinued by law, what is the use of an Orig- 
inator and Designer? 

In reply to these most serious attacks, we 
we really need a treatise on Theism which 
shall be as logical and severe and as strong 
and trenchant as Butler’s famous ‘ Anal- 
ogy.” These two volumes from the Edin- 
burgh University have their excellent 
merits and give some help on the problem; 
but they do not meet and only one of them 
in any way attempts to meet this want. 

Professor Blackie, who deals with The 

fatural History of Atheism, is a brilliant 
writer and a rhetorician of no mean ability, 
who brings to any subject which he treats 
a wide and cultured reading. In the pres- 
ent work be treats of the presumptions in 

favor of Theism from the general consent 
of all people; then of the reasonable 
grounds of Theism; then of the varieties of 
Atheism; then of Polytheism; then of 
Buddhism; and he concludes with some 
account of modern English Atheism and 
Agnosticism, which he regards in large 
part asa reaction froma not always wise 
Theism. It is evident in the first portion 
of these discussions that his own presump- 
tions and prepossessions in favor of Theism 
are so strong that he can hardly treat 
with intellectual respect those who might 
take a contrary view. This book would 
never convince a skeptic. In such a 
serious discussion as this we can well 
spare, at least until the argument has been 
concluded, all contemptuous allusion to 
Atheism, such as Professor Blackie begins 
his discussion with. On the first page, 
after he has finished with his ‘‘ Presump- 
tions,” he says: ‘‘Of these Babels which 
the perverse ingenuity of men has piled up 
there is none against which the verdict of 
the majority or the loud protest of Nature 
will more certainly prevail than Atheism.” 
So with such pbrases as ‘‘the atheistic 
disease,” ‘‘morbid atheistic pathology,” 
‘irreverence begotten of the pride of intel- 
lect,” which is his explanation of theatheism 


*THEISM. Being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By 
RoBERC FLINT, D.D., LL. D., professor of divinity 
n the University of Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 432. 
Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ATHEISM. By JOHN 
STUART BLACKIE, professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 255. New York 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
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of scientists, or ‘‘ meager knowledge-mon- 
gers.” Indeed, the two chapters on the 
“‘Growth of Theism” and the ‘* Varieties of 
Atheism” are thorougbly contemptuous in 
their tone. Professor Blackie is not at all 
a logician, and.when he attempts logic or 
logical distinctions or definitions he fails, as 
in the following: 

“‘The maintenance of the atheistic 
theory necessarily implies one of tbree 
thiogs : either that effects can be produced 
without a cause, or that a system of reason- 
able effects can be produced withcut a 
reasonable cause, or that the system of 
effects which we cail the world is essen- 
tially unreasonable, and, therefore. does not 
proceed from a reasonable source.” 

Now, this is a very poor statement of the 
case, ‘‘Effects” is not the right word; 
but evenfs. ‘‘ Reasonable” is a most ill- 
chosen and coofusing word, and there is 
nothing sxcred in the number “‘ three,” and 
a fourth or fifth theory of Atheism is easily 
imaginable. 

When Professor Blackie passes from 
Atheism to Polytheism, he seems to be in 
a much pleasanter atmosphere. He rather 
likes Polytheism, which is, in his view, a 
modified Theism and, in its better forms, a 
very excellent religion. It is, however, to 
Buddhism that he gives his chief attention 
and strength ; and we do not know where 
to find a more comprehensible account of 
this system. . He was forced to consider it 
by the reply made to his presumption of 
general consent of mankind in the belief in 
God that there are four hundred millions of 
people whose religion is Atheism. He is 
substantially forced to admit the relevancy 
of this reply, and to confess that Buddbism 
is pruperly atheistic; but he attempts to 
show that in this notion of transmigra- 
tion of souls, ahd especially in the belief of 
the people who hold to Buddhism in the 
successive incarnations of Buddha, who 
himself becomes a sort of God, we get ata 

substantial Theism. Weare led more than 
ever, after reading this chapter, to admire 
the admirable morality of Buddhism as its 
doctrines were taught by Sakhya Muni. 

We may notice that Professor Blackie is 
very outspoken in his rejection of many 
theological inventions of accepted creeds, 
and speaks of them with contempt ; and 
also that he uses words at times which sur- 
prise an American reader. To find in the 
limit of a single page three such words as 
**squelch ” (ix), ‘‘jabble” of the sea, and 
“skit” of a boy’s squirt, is odd. So is the 
use of ‘‘cataphract”’ as an adjective ; and 
a professor of Greek can hardly be par- 
doned for writing ‘‘ bitheism” for ditheism. 

Professor Flint’s 7heism isa much more 

careful and thoughtful work, but by no 
means so pleasant reading. It is not light- 
ened up by so many apt quotations and 
references to literature. But the theolo- 
gian bas a much better sense of what is 
required in reasoning than the Grecian. A 
skeptic would not throw down the vo'ume 
with the notion that he had been insulted, 
The definitions and distinctions are care- 
fully and judiciously drawn. He is not 
guilty of the truism that ‘‘an effect implies 
a cause,’ nor that ‘‘a desigo implies a De- 
signer.” The a@ priort arguments are 
given, but not insisted upon; and where 
the old arguments are stated, the amount 
of dependence to be plaeed upon them is 
stated. Tbus the moral argument is said 
to be invalid of itself, and useful only as it 
depends on other arguments from efficiency 
and order. It is a work to be carefully 
studied, and yet itis not what is wanted. 
There is about it a lack of sharp argument 
and consecutive reasoning which carries 
captive the reader. The cosmological 
argument is not, as it appears to us, suffi- 
ciently stated and elaborated; and there is 
no adequate proof that the system in which 
we live had a beginning. So Herschel’s 
and Clark Maxwell’s argument from the 
nature of atoms is not sufficiently elabor- 
ated; and too much force, as it appears to 
us, is put upon the old argument from de- 
sign. There is alsoa littletoo much of the 
theologian evident in the work. In fact, 
in such an argument it seems to us out of 
place to show the insufficiency of Theism 
as x religion and the vast superiority of 
Christianity. For the purposes of the dis- 
cussion we are infinitely concerned to save 
Theism, and can well enough leave it for 
granted that Theism will lead Christianity 
after it. 
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MRS. BROWNING'S EARLY POEMS.* 


THE right of ownership in published lit- 
erary work is in a very unsettled state, 
and is likely to remain so. The rule at 
present is that a book cannot be sup- 
pressed except in the interests of public 
morality. Mrs. Browning tried to ignore 
and forget her early poems, and ber poet- 
husband, since her death, has expressed 
himself adversely to their republication. 
They have been republished, nevertheless, 
both in England and in this country, and, 
waving the question of right, we are glad 
to have them, for, if they answer no other 
purpose, they enable Mrs. Browning's read- 
ers to complete their chronological study 
of her genius. We know what Keats was, 
for he has lately been brought to our xecol- 
lection by Mr. Stoddard’s study of him in 
Scribner’s Magazine, and by Mr. Harry 
Buxton Forman’s publication of his love- 
letters; and some of us know what Cha'- 
terton was before his dreadful destruction 
of himself. Chatterton has hitherto been 
considered the greatest young genius who 
has adorned and enriched English poetry. 
He will not be so considered hereafter, we 
tbink, for clearly Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was more than his equal at the 
age when he committed suicide. The 
proof-of this fact is in the little volume 
before us, which is a reprint of her first 
and second volumes of poems, with the 
exception of her translation of ‘‘ Prome- 
theus Bound,” which she afterward re- 
wrote, and which by good rights should 
bave been reprinted also. They are the 
most remarkable poems in the language, 
the youth of the poet cOhsidered, that is, 
and they foretold the magnificent future of 
their writer as unmistakably as the morning 
does the noon. The first volume, ‘‘An 
Essay on Mind, with other Poems,” was 
published in 1826, her seventeenth year. 
It opens with a preface, which indicates 
the extent of her reading and expresses 
convictions that ethical poetry was the 
highest of all poetry, asthe highest of all 
earthly objects was moral truth. She 
quotes Byron in behalf of this absurd dic- 
tum, and endeavors to sustain it in her 
‘* Essay on Mind,” which is as clever as it 
is flippant. There are couplets in it which 
are worthy of Pope, who, with Byron, was 
her mode! in versification. 

Wesee from her preface that she had read, 
more or less, Tasso, Shakespeare, Byron, 
Newton, Lucretius, Dante, Pope, Quintil- 
lian, Gibbon, Locke, Bacon, Horace, Boi- 
leau, and Aristotle; and from her notes 
to the ‘‘ Essay on Mind,” that she bad 
read Disraeli, Cowley, Thucydides, Vir- 
gil, Mitford, Voltaire, Cicero, Gray, 
Buffon, Leibnitz, Southey, Spence, Plu- 
tarch, Berkeley, Condillac, Reid, Scott, 
Rogers, Moore, Plato, Strabo, Irving, 
Longinus, Milton, Dugald Stewart, He- 
odotus, Moschus, and the Psalms. She was 
a much-reading miss, was Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Her reading did not help her to 
write a successful didactic poem in her “ Es- 
say on Mind,” which is tedious, in spite of its 
occasional brilliancy. Not till we come to 
the minor, poems in her first volume do we 
see the genius of this young writer. There 
are fourteen of them, and they are ona 
variety of themes—poetic studies and ex- 
periments, preludings of a rapt, poetic pu- 
pil. She writes to her father on his birth- 
day, and toa favorite brother, who read the 
same authors and pursued the same studies 
that she did. She writes ‘‘ Stanzas on the 
Death of Lord Byron,” and lines ‘‘To 
——,”’ which indicate the manner of the 
Mrs. Browning of later days. 
‘Hast thou not looked upon 
The flowerets of the field in lowly dress? 
Blame not my simpleness; 
Think only of my love! My song is gone.” 
A second copy of verses in praise of Byron 
contains four immortal lines, which Wolfe 
might have written: 
“ Ye left his heart, when ye took away 
The dustin funeral state, 
And we dumbly placed in a little urn 
That home of all things great.” 

‘*A Song” in this juvenile volume indi- 
cates profound sympathy with the lyrics 
interspersed through the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and ‘‘The Vision of Fame,” 
the possession of a vivid imagination. 
There are nineteen poems in her second 
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volume, which was published seven years 
later ; and they are more remarkable than her 
first studi¢s, in that they indicate a greater 
grasp of intellectual power, a wider range of 
thought and experience, and an occasional 
mastery of the mysteries of blank verse. 
If it had been in print at the time, we 
should have said that she had been influ 

enced by the first version of ‘‘ Hyperion.” 





THE most tremendous number of a review 
ever issued in this country is the March Prince- 
ton Review. It contains fourteen ponderous 
articles, covering just four hundred pages, a 
big book, and at a cost of only thir'y-five 
cents. We remember, as we take it up, that 
the proprietor can afford it. We take the ar- 
ticles in order. Chief-Justice Cooley’s paper 
on “State Control of Private Business ”’ is of 
great merit, and would be more in p'ace ina 
law journal, President Chadbourne’s essay on 
‘Design in Nature” is a pleasant collection 
of facts of adaptation ; but does nota bit prop 
the argument, which is supposed to be totter- 
ing. The younger Dr. Hodge has an article 
on the question whether justification precedes 
reyeneration, or the reverse. The conclusion 
reached is indicated by the following: “ The 
age-spirit which doubts about the reality and 
eternity of future punishment naturally ceases 
to emphasize justification on the basis of vica- 
rious expiation, and to postpone it as the con- 
sequent of reg neration, sanctification, and the 
life-work which follows.’’ Prof. 8. M. Hop- 
kins has a very interesting paper on the 
“ Opening of the Synod of Dort,’’ from which 
it may be gathered that the sympathy of the 
historian belongs with the Remonstrants, and 
not with the Calvinists, in the famous ecclesi- 
astical contest of Arminius and Episcopius, on 
the one hand, and Gomar and Bogerman, on the 
other. As we have said before, Calvinism—the 
Calvinism of Dort and Westminster—is now 
nearly extinct; and an indication of it is this pa- 
per by a Presbyterian in a Presbyterian review. 
Dr. John Hall discourses pleasantly about ‘Evil 
in Things Good.’’ It is equal to five of his 
articles for The edger. Dr. 8. T. Spear has a 
thorough and well-studied discussion of ‘ The 
Bible in the Public Schools’’; and Dr. L. H. 
Atwater takes the other side, but not contro- 
versially. ‘‘Dualism, Materialism, or Ideal- 
ism’’ is by Professor Francis Bowen, of Har- 
vard College. Dr. Nathaniel West has an exe- 
getical argument to prove that there is no 
bibiical authority for Christ’s ‘‘ Preaching to 
the Dead’; and Professor Archibald Alexan- 
der a brief presentation of Shopenhauer’s Pes- 
simism. Bishop Coxe has a paper, historical 
and critical, on “The Pontificate of Pius the 
Nintb,’’ vigorously anti-Catholic, and remark- 
able for its suggestion—to which we attach 
much less importance than does Bishop Coxe— 
that the Old Catholics ought to elect an anti- 
Pope at Rome. Charles A, Salmond, of Edin- 
burgh, bas a defense of Germany in its differ- 
ences with the Papacy. Dr. Hickok treats of 
‘¢Evolution from Mechanical Foree.” Per- 
haps the most valuable article of the whole 
fourteen is the last, by President McCosh, on 
‘¢Mind and Brain.”” Init he gives an abstract 
of the investigations of Carpenter, Ferrier, and 
Buin on the mental relations of the brain. His 
conclusion is that all sensation and all imag- 
ination, all perception and reproduction, by 
memory or fancy, of these perceptions depend 
on the brain; but that no judgment, no rea- 
soning, avd no rense of right is proved to de- 
pend on the brain. These he posits in a sep- 
arate mind, disseverable from the body. By 
disurganization of the brain a man my lose 
all exercise of faculties which depend on sens- 
ation and ideation, ‘‘without his having lost his 
true mental capacity of understanding, moral 
discernment, and affection, which are ready to 
work in this world when the hindrances are 
removed, or in the other world when a spirit- 
ual body is provided.’? We confess that the 
concession is startling. It seems to be im- 
plied that a portion of our mental acts could 
not exist in another world without a spiritual 
body (which is no body at all). But these acts 
of sensation and ideation are as truly mental 
operations as are those of judgment and rea- 
soning; and, if one is impossible without the 
body, the step is a short one to asserting, with 
Ferrier or Bain, that all are. We only wait 
forthem to show that when there is a pecu- 
liar sort of brain lesion the logical faculty is 
lost, or the more]. 


....The Congregational Quarterly for January 
appears before the end of March. Its lateness 
is due to its enormous mass of statistics, which 
are too often delayed by scribes. According 
to the summaries, there are now 3,564 Congre- 
gational churches, a gain of 55, baving 121,733 
male and 236,343 female members; in all 365,- 
595, a gain of 14,937. There are 2,368 minis- 
ters, being a loss of 11. The number received 
on profession to the churches last year was 
24,138, which is 3,204 more than in any pre- 
vious year. There are 420,523 members re- 
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increase of over eight thousand; and benev- 
olent contributions amounting to $1,117,808 
are reported from 2,736 churches, while 1,503 
churches report $2,276,164 collected for home 
expenditure. We notice that the statistics are 
printed in a larger and very clear type, and the 
arrangement and perfection of the statistics 
réflects great credit on Dr. Quiot. Although 
this number is made up chiefly of statistics, 
there are yet several articles. one on the “ Life 
of Jobn 8. C. Abbott’; one on “ Ritschl’s His- 
tory of the Doctrine of Justification”’; and 
some very readable ‘* Editor’s Table,” in which 
the editor, Dr. Cushing, takes to himself the 
credit of precipitating ‘‘the doctrinal crisis’’ 
and makes some prophecies about the “ mal- 
ady of error.’’ Thetalk about Professor Gray 
as being too ‘‘manly”’ to attack Mr. Joseph 
Cook, as was done inthe New Englander, and 
the pretense that he could not have written 
the article, is very weak. He did writethe New 
Englande’s review, and bad the right to make 
even sbarp criticisms. And the same spirit is 
mapifested in the notice of the Rev. G. F. 
Wrigbt’s criticisms on the same famous and 
able lecturer. 


....Doubtless the grandest of all the ency- 
clopedias is the Hneyclopedia Britannica, of 
which J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia, issue 
an edition adapted to American readers by a 
suitable evlargement of the treatment of 
American topics. In Vol. VII, before us, there 
are not a few important articles; as that on the 
“Decalogue,”? by Prof. Robertson Smith, the 
man who has just been acquitted by presbytery 
of the charges of heresy, brought against him 
for his treatment of some other articles in this 
encyclopedia, Ono this subject he seems to be 
reasonably conservative, except that he as- 
sumes the Jater origin of the Book of Deuteron- 
omy. Mr. Cheyne’s article on the ‘ Deluge’’ 
is an interesting and careful study of the litera- 
ture of this subject. Ile finds notrace of the 
Deluge in Egyptian history, and none except 
of alate date in India. In America and the 
South Sea Islands there are deluge myths; and, 
of course, the Babylonian story has prominent 
attention. Prof. Candlish treats of ‘ Dog- 
matic’’; but it is a less interesting article than 
the illustrated one on *‘ Dog,”’ by John Gibeon. 
We might mention such other articles as 
“Dodo” and ‘ Eagle,” by Alfred Newton; 
“Demonology,” by E. B. Tylor ; ‘‘ Education,” 
by Oscar Browning ; *‘ Egypt,’’ by R. 8. Poole ; 
and “ Elasticity,’? by Sir Wm. Thomson. The 
printing is good and correct, though we notice 
a few errors, especially in foreigu words, as in 
Prof. Sayce’s ‘* Elam.’”? For completeness and 
thoroughness no other encyclopedia can com- 
pare with this, as is illustrated by the enormous 
catalogue of dictionaries in all languages cited 
under ‘‘ Dictionary.’’ We are glad that it is 
thus introduced to the American public. 


....An explanation of the fact that no hu- 
morous paper like Punch or the Kladdera- 
datsch has ever been success‘ully established 
in this country may be found, perhaps, in the 
custom of so many of our datlies keeping a 
humorist on their staff. One can hardly take 
up a datly of any part of the country without 
finding a column devoted to funny paragraphs, 
either original or selected. The New York 
Times has a “funny man,’’ who has struck @ 
different vein from that of Burdette, Batley & 
Co., though not an original one. He has taken 
up subjects suggested by the general news of 
the day or the columns of exchanges, and 
treated them in column editorials. A number 
of these articles have been gathered together, 
and issued in a book, entitled Domestic Explo- 
sives, by W. L. Alden, published by R. 
Worthington, New York. Mr. Alden writes 
too much not to write much that fs very poor ; 
but the average of his articles reaches a very 
fair standard. It is impossible for any man to 
write six or seven columns a week of humor- 
ous articles without saytpg many stupid things. 
No min, therefore, will be able to read six of 
the Times’s funny editorials in one week and 
enjoy them all. The articles reprinted in the 
book, being carefully selected, average a little 
better; but there is a tendency to coarseness 
in many of them, which mars somewhat the 
enjoyment which their perusal is calculated to 
give. 

....Dr. Daniel Dorchester is known as one of 
the most able and accurate statisticians in the 
country. He has spent many years and much 
labor upon a book (as yet unpablished) giving 
a statistical and theological view of the de- 
nominations of the United States and sketches 
of thrir history. He has carefully preserved 
everything of value that he found in denomi- 
national papers and periodicals. Some of these 
cuttings he has made use of in a series of lec- 
tures before the School of Theology of Boston 
University, which are now published under the 
title Concessions of Liberals to Orthodory (D 
Lothrop & Co., Boston). These concessions, 
which are gathered from the utterances of rep- 
resentative men, are arranged under the gencral 
titles “The Deity of Christ,’ ‘The Atone- 
ment,” and ‘‘ Endless Punishment. The infer- 
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which he sets forth is that those opposed to 
Orthodoxy have yielded squarely or substan- 
tially conceded the three central doctrines of 
that system. Iaoa true catholic spirit he re- 
joices “to discover how near to us, in doc- 
trinal agreement and in the spirit of our com- 
mon Saviour and Lord, are the more spiritual 
minds in the liberal sects’?; and he is ‘‘ more 
than ever impressed with the importance of 
maintaioing cordial relations with these earn- 
est souls, honoring, instead of disparaging 
and discarding, their spiritual tendencies.” 
These centiments do honor to the author, and 
his book should be studied by those who wish 
to learn what is good in the unorthodox sects. 


....Delyers among American historical rec- 
ords will tind another installment of old and 
unique letters and papers in Vol. XII of the 
Documents Relating to the Colonial History of New 
York, recently issued from the Secretary of 
State’s office. There seems to be no limit to 
the resources of the Albany archives in fur- 
nishing material for this valuable series. ‘The 
present volume embraces documents bearing 
principally on the first settlement of the Dela- 
ware River by the Dutch and S vedes, in 1623, 
and which were subsequently completely 
broken up by the English. As the Dutch gov- 
ernment at New York was closely identitied 
with the doings on the Delaware, they neces- 
sarily make a part of its colonial history. Mr. 
Fernow, the keeper of the historical records at 
Albany, who has translated and compiled these 
papers from the origival manuscripts, is 
worthily co: tinuing the work of research to 
which Mr. O’Callaghan was devoted so indus- 
triously before Lim. Weesee that Mr. Bigelow, 
the late secretary of state, takes the opportut- 
ity to indulge his well-known taste for A meri- 
can history by writing an extended preface. 
It should be said aleo that the volume supple- 
ments Vol. V of the  Penvsylvania Archives,” 
second series, recent!y published, which like 
wise refers to Delaware’s early history. 


..»-Llo Armenia and the Campaign of 1877, a 
handsome and thick volume, well suplied with 
maps, we have the substance of the letters to 
the London Times by its special correspondent, 
C. B. Norman. These letters from a man who 
followed the fortunes of the Turkish army, 
and who was likely to be prejudiced in favor 
of Turkey, indicate plainly enough the utter 
corruption and decay of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and they bave more than an ephemeral 
value. (Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 


....Mr. A. L. Flint’s annual reports of Mass- 
achusetts’s Board of Agriculture are as val- 
uable as any issued by any state. The volume 
just issued for 1877 has the exceptional value 
of con'aining an index of the volumes from 
1853. Tne other topics treated are so numer- 
ous that it is impossible to mention them. It 
is worth to any farmer much more than the 
fifty-five cents for which Hon. Henry B. Pierce, 
Boston State House, will send it to any one 
who asks for it. 


....Dr. Joseph A. Seiss is the author of The 
Last Times (J. B. Lippineott & Co.), which now 
reaches the seventh edition, and which at- 
tempts to tell all about the future of the world 
as indicated by prophecy. The second advent 
he holds to be pre-millennial; though what 
difference it need make to us if it is we fail to 
comprehend. Millennarianism is a craze from 
which we pray to be delivered, and we advise 
our rcaders bot to be bitten with that madaoess. 


.... We can hardly believe it, did we not see 
the handsome bound book before us, that 
Scribner's Monthly had reached its fifteenth 
volume. Jt has for frontispiece the strong 
engraving of Abraham Lincoln, with the son- 
net by R. H. Stoddard, which appeared in the 
Christmas number. ‘this wonderiully well- 
illustrated volume will be a delight in any 
family which can get it. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons issue Mineralogy of 
their “Advanced Science Series,” by an En- 
glish author, J. H. Collins, F.G.8. It givesthe 
general principles of the science in a compact 
and useful form, with abundant definitions, 
analyses of crystal forms, aud explanations of 
processes of manipulation and investigation. 
[t is au admirable text-book. 


-...Mark Twain’s little volume, /unch, 
Brothers, Punch; and Other Sketches (Slote, 
Woodman & Co., New York), contains eight 
of bis remarkable stories or absurdities, with 
which we are all familiar. We have laughed 
again over his map of Paris, but we fail to find 
Mark’s famous address at the Whittier dinner. 


--..The author of the “‘ Wide, Wide World ” 
has written a book, The Kingdom of Judah 
(Robert Carter & Brothers), which is just the 
thing for children who are now studying this 
portion of sacred history in the Sunday-school. 
It is a conversational account, almost a story, 
of the record of the Jewish kingdom. 


-...Mr. I. P, Whitcomb has prepared a Top- 
teal History Chart, for tbe use of students, of 
.8ome eighty immense pages, arranged chrono- 
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logically by topics to be filled up, by the stu- 
dent. It could be made useful by a good 
teacher. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


Ingersoll, Beecher, and Dogma isa silly book 
to which the author, R. 8S. Dement, gives the 
sub-title Mephisto-Minotaurus. The: Church 
can spare such a defender whose name lacks a 
needed syllable. (8S. C. Griggs & Co.) 


-.-.The last of Harper’s very neat series of 
original classical texts, without notes, contains 
Six Dialogues of Plato. It is admirable for col- 
lege use and very cheap. 


....D. Appleton & Co, will shortly publish 
in one vol. sm. 8vo ‘The Armies of Asia and 
Europe—from Official Reports,’? by Emory 
Upton, Brevet Major-General U. 8. A. 


.... Eugene Lawrence’s Romance Ieriod and 
L. T. Meade’s David's Little Lad are the last 
issues of Harper’s Half-Hour Series. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica. A Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, und General Literature. 
Ninth Kaition (American Keprint), | Vols. 

I, VIL. Royal 8vo, pp. 723. hiladelphia! 
J.M. Stoddart & Co. Half Cait, $8.00; Full 
Moroce». ..... sous ; mPa ancae 

Eighteen Months on a Greenland Whaler. By 
Joseph P. Faulkner. mo, pp. 317. New 
York: A.S. Burnes & Co............+ qpemunadand 1 

The Last Times; or, Thoughts on Moment us 
Themes. By John A. Seiss, D.D., pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Phil- 
adelphia, author of *' Miracle in_ Stone,” 
etc. Imo, pp. 438. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 





of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture: 
with an Appendix containing reporus of 
Delegates appointed to visit the County Kx- 
hibitions, ete., for 1877. 8vo, pp. 640. Boston: 
Rand, Avery & CO..... ccces ccccscsstscccccccee 
The Cadet Button. A_ novel of American 
Army Life. By Frederick Whittaker, 
author ot “Lite of Gen. George A, Cus- 
ter,’ ete. 12mo, pp. 360. New York: Shel- 
GOD & CO ...ccce .. 100s cocccccces sevsee serves 150 
Armenia and the Campaign of 1877. By C. B. 
Norman, Times correspondent atthe seat of 
war. With specially-prepared maps and 
plans. Sve, Dp. 484. London, Paris, and New 
Vork: Casseil, Pecter & Galpin.... .... -. 066+ 400 
* Pake O’Moonshine. By Latteam Cornell Strong, 
authorof *‘Lastie Windows.” 16mo, pp. 117. 
New York: G, P, Pautnam’s Sons,..........-++ 
The King in his Beauty. By the Rev. Kichard 
Newton, D.D., author of ‘Jewel Case,” etc. 
l6mo, pp. 347. New York: Robert Carter & us 
Brothers.....ccccee coo coccrece « eccceeee « Bae 
That Boy! Who shall have him? By the Rev. 
W. Hi. Daniels, A. M., author of ' D. b. 
Moody end his Work,” ete. mo, pp. 434. 
Cineionati: Hitchcock & Walden........... oe 
The Bast by Way of the West. Giving an ac- 
count of what the author saw in heathen 
lands duriug his late missionary voyage 
around the world, etc. By the late Bishop E. 
Marvin, )». With Biographical Ser- 
moo by Bishop H. N. Melyeire, D.D., and 
Introduction by the Rev. T. O, Summers, 
D.D. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 606. St. Louis: 
Bryan, Brand & Co........6 6 eeccecceeseeseene 
Viva. A Novel. By Mrs. Forrester, author 
of * Dolores,” ete. i2mo0, pp. 358. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & CO......cceeeeeeeeeee e 
The Constitutional History of England, in its 
Origin and Development. By William 
Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern - 
History. Secona Edition. 3 vols. 8vo0, pp. 
1920. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: 
Macmillan & CO,,,,.+cceeesceceees sence ecccccce 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


AMERICAN REPRINT—NINTH EDITION. 


ITH VOLUME READY. 


To be complete in 21 Volumes, Imperial $vo, with 
many Thousano Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


‘ 
Sold enly by Subscription. For specimen pages ap- 
ply to the Publishers, 


J. M. STODDART & CO, 


723 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
345 and 347 Broadway, New York. 


SINGING ANO SPEAKING, 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 


os 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 





Nob tter proof that the Howard Method is original 
and thoroughly practical could be desired than the 
fact that its principles and exercises may be reduced 
to writing, and be so exac ly explained that pupils at 
a distance, who can receive only written lessons, 
have been gieatly benefited, as their enthusiastic 
testimonials declare. 

1 am getting quite enthusiastic over your system of 
vocal culture. Itisdomga happy work for me. 
am now getting virtue from every lesson. | find that 
the same supject-matt. r impresses people differently 
from a few months age. and the cause must be in my 
delivery, There are many ministers in this state as 
badly off in voice as I was. a food en could 

oh them it would bea merciful benetaction. 
—" ‘ .§. BLAISDELL, 

Pastor of the 1st Congregational Church, Randolph, Vt. 

The Howard Method dea!s with singing 4s @ mus- 
cular process, and by employing bodily movements 
and tunctional uses of the throat other than singing, 
exerts a direct and powerfu' control over the vocal 
muscles, a control one hundred times more powerful 
than is possible by any former method. 

ddevss JOHN HOWARD tor circular and 
terms, at his office, 39 Union Square, New York City. 


BEAUTY FOR ASHES. 


By the Rev. Alexander Dickson, 
Author of “ALL ABOUT JESUS.” 


2mo. $2.00. 
The 4th Edition of “ALL ABOUT JESUS.” $2.00. 


THEKING INHIS BEAUTY, 


By the Rev. Richard Newton, D D. 


6 Fine Illustrations. l6mo. $1.'25. 


BY THE SAMB AUTHOR. 
The Jewel Case. 6 vols 
The Wonder Case, 6 vols 
Rays from the Sun... ....... 
Little and Wise. Rev.W.W.NewTon .... 125 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 


*“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


THE KINGDOM OF JODAL. 


16mo. $1.50. 


Among the Tarks. By Dr. HAMLIN, $1.50. 


Brighter than the Sun; a@ Life of our Lord. By 
Kev. Dr. MACDUFF. I6 illus. $3.50, 





ROBERT OARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


A GREAT AMERICAN MILITARY NOVEL. 
THE 


CADET BUTTON. 


A TALE OF AMERICAN ARMY LIFE, 


BY 
Brevet-Captain Frederick Whittaker, 


Author of “ Life of Gen. Geo. A. Custer,” ete., etc. 
One Vol. 12mo, 360 pp. Bound in Fancy Cloth, $1.50. 
The idea of this story occurred to the author while 

writing the biography of that heroic soldier, the la- 

mented General Geo. A. Custer ; and the charmin 
aspects of home-life on the frontier posts then reveale 
to him induced him to write the present novel, 
which, while avowedlya fiction, is none the lessa 
truthful and realistic picture of a very remarkable 
phase of American life. 

The incidents in the CADET BUTTON are all 
Sounded on fact; and, while they may seem romantic 
to those who have seen no life outside of the town, 
it must be remembered that such perils and escapes 
still form the staple of life on our frontiers, wuere 
white and red men yet strive for the mastery. 








MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. By Gen. G. A. 
Custer. One volume 8V0, ClOUN.... cc eceeeees .. $2.00 
Either of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 


YASSELL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
J LOGUE of Books free by mail on application 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 506 Broaaway, N. Y. 








NATURE. A weekly Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 
ence. $5a year. vo ILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
A Charming New Novel 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“‘ DOLORES,” “ MIGNON,” “ DIANA CAREW,” et¢ 


VIVA. 


By Mrs. Forrester. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


This new work by Mrs. Forrester more than sus 
tains her enviable reputation, it probably being the 
oo interesting story sne has yet given to the pub- 


MARGARET CHETWYND. 


A Novel. By SUSAN MORLEY, author of “ Phrostle- 
thwaite.” * Aileen Ferrers,” etc. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.50. 

“Is superior in many respects to the ordinary run 
of this class of productioos. The interest of the 
reader is unabated from its opening ene until 
the end of the story is reached. The style of the 
author, although not in the least overstrained, is 
easy and fascinating, and the development of the 
Ree ie never permitted to tlag.”—Boston Evening 


i) ry] y 
THE DAUGHTER OF AN 
Ay Al J T4x 
EGYPTIAN KING. 

A Romance. From the German of GEORGE EBERS, 
author of “ Narda,” etc. By HENRY REED. New 
Edition. I6mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 
bes It is awonderful production.”—New York World: 
“The plot is a most interesting one, and in its des 

velopment we ure given an accurate insight into the 


social and political lite of the Egyptians of that 
time.”— Boston Evening Lraveller. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST, 


or, DURING MY APPRENTICESHIP, A Romance: 

From the Platt Deutsch of Frirz REUTER. New 

Edition, 8vo. Extra cloth. $125. Paper cover: 

7 cents. 

“ Fritz Reuter is one of the most populer writers in 
Germany. - Vhe charm ot bis s.ories lies in their 
simplicity aod exquisite truth to Nature. This ia 
ove of the best of Keuter’s stories, exnibiting his 
turn for the patnetic as wel) as for the humorous.”’— 
New Pork Evening Post. 


HAND-BOOK OF OPTHALMOLOGY. 


By Prof. SCHWEIGGER, of the University of Berlin. 
‘Translated by Dr. PORTER FARLEY. Ulustrated. 
§vo. Extracloth. $4.50. 


THE LAST TIMES, 


or, THOUGHTS ON MOMENTOUS THEMES. New and 
Enlarged Edition. By J. A. SEIss, D.v., author of 
** Miracles in Stune,” etc. I2mo. Extra cloth. $1.50, 


THE EPOCH OF THE MAMMOTH, 


AND THE APPARITION OF MAN UPON THE EARTH. 
By JAMES C, SOUTHALL, A.M., LL.D., author of 
* The Recent Origin ot Man.” Tilustrated. Crown 
8vo. Extra Cloth. $2.50. 


CG For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon rec ipt of the price, by 


J. B.LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and717 Market St., Philade!phia. 


CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS 


in Every Department of Literature, Almost 
— away. Mammoth Catalogue tree. Book 


ought. 
LECCAT BROTHERS, 
38 BEEKMAN 8T., OPP. POST-OFFICE, N. ¥ 
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Corner of 18th Street. 


FINE NOTE PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES. 


NOTE CARDS, 
tC ION, ILLUMINATED and 
KETTLEDRUM, and COLOK S'AMPLNG, 
VISITING CARDs, LONDON INK. 
Estimates and Designs Furnished. 


Prompt attention paid to mail orders. 


WINNING WORDS—A Sunday-school paper 
Gauem@maly forthe Young—grows in favor each 


U D Y year. Copiously iliustrated. One- 
SUNDAY-@ inird to one-nait LAKGER than 
SOHOOLS. other pavers, and furnished at the 

‘SAME PRICK. Published monthly 
Ley ort and semi-month'y. Send for a Spec- 
men before ordering Bie Sunday-school paper for 
j Alje | 


WEDDING, 
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1878 RED MARTIEN, 
21 JAYNE S1., Philudelphia. 


HAKPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEKKLY,ana 
HARPER'S BAZAR: One copy of 
Postage Prepaid by the Publishers, to any Subscriver 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on yecotet of $4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPSR’S BEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 
pe: or any two for $7. Postage prepaid A the Pub- 
ishers. tw HARPER’S CATALOGUB be sent by 
matl on recerpt ¢ Ten Cents. 
HARPER & BROTH BRS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


THE 


BI-WEEKLY APPEAL. 


The medium of the 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Edited and gontributed to by the Bishops and Prom- 
inent Writers of the Church in 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


Contains a full record of the present progress of 
the Church, Statemerts of the principles of the 
Church. Family reading. Sunday-school and Chil- 
dren’s Departments. 


An Excellent Family Religious Paper. 








A.S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
. APPLETON 0 
PUBLISHERS AND BOSkS aC Las, 


549 and 561 Broadway, N. Y. 
Otreulare sent to any address on application, 











Indisp ble to those desiring to be informed 
relative to the growth and principles of the 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Price, $1.50 per year, postpaid. 
EDWARD P. BROOKS & C@., Publishers, 
Chicago, Ill 











THE CHRISTIAN STATESMAN. 


EVREY THURSDAY. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


THE ONLY PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS PAPER PUBLISHED IN 


WISCONSIN. 
Price, $1.60. 


I. L. HAUSER & CO., Publishers, Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE KANSAS HANDBOOK 


contains just the in- 
formation that every 
person intrrested in this growing and prosperous 
state desires to know. Prepared by an old resident, 
Sent, postpaid, with map, for 50 cents in muslin, or 
25 cents in paper. Address 
. 8. BOUGHTON, LAWRENCE KANSAS. 
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MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. 


MILLTOND OF MUSIC BOOKS 


SELECTED FROM THE FOLLOWING 


Splendid List for Sunday-Schools 
arein use all over the w rid! Every one of these 
works has won wide popularity, and each book has 
advantages peculiar to itself and noc tobe foundin 
any other. Superintendents and a‘) interested are 
invited to send for specimen pages of any book, or 
all, with particulars 
“WELCOME TIDINGS,” 

“GOSPEL SUNG&,” | “SUNSHINE,’’ 


BY P. P. BLISS. 


“tongs of Love,” | **Every Sabbath,’’ 
By H. R. PALMER. By T. C. O°OKANE. 


Each $5.60 a dozen. Single copies on receipt of 35 cts, 
EVERY SINGER AND PLANO PLALV ER 
should subscribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Two dollars’ worth of musicin every number, be- 
sides reading mutter, stories. sketches, etc., by best 
writers. Every subscriber receives a valuable pre- 
miom free. $1..0 ayeur. Send stamp for full par- 
ticulars. 

JOUN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 
and 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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The Best Sunday-School Music Book, 
Specimen Pages Free. bey Cory, 36 Cents} 
er Dozen, $3.60 by express; #1.20 by mall. 
- FILLMORE BROs., PUBS., CINCINNATI, ©. 








“SONGS OF GRATITUDE” is the name of a new 
Sunday-school Music Book by Jas. H. Fillmore 
which, we think, is destined to become immensely 
popular. The tunes are such as will attract, capti- 
vate, and, better still, wear well. The music is 
printed in what is known as combined notation. To 
us this is the best work of the kind tnat we have seen 
for years and deserves an extensive sale.—Evening 
at Home. 





Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Oook’s Monday 
Lectures, from October 11th to Dec. 27th, can 
be had upon application at this office. Price 25 
cents, 
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Religions Autelligeuce, 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 














Cutna is now undergoing a terrible ex- 
perience, like that which India has just 
been through: a famine—the most awful 
calamity which can fall upon a country. 
The accounts which the world was re- 
ceiving from India last year of the fearful 
destitution and sufferings of the famine- 
stricken natives were potential in moving 
to pity, and thousands upon thousands of 
dollars were freely given in relief. The 
latest reports from China give a sad picture 
of the condition of the crowded districts of 
the Northern Provinces. China has been 
peculiarly unfortunate in the past three 
years. Floods have visited the southern 
parts of the empire and swept away the 
crops; locusts have appeared in the central 
provinces and destroyed the harvests; while 
long-continued drought has made barren 
fields in the northern provinces. Last 
spring the provinces of Chibli and Shan- 
tung suffcred considerably on account of 
short crops. A relief fund was started in 
Shanghai, and liberal contributions were re- 
ceived from all classes, and a generous 
assistance was furnished until June, when 
the harvest season began. 

Now a calamity unparalleled in recent 
years, both in extent and severity, has 
fallen upon the provinces of Shansi, Shénsi, 
Honan, Chihli, and Shantung. The popu- 
lation of Sbhansi in 1812, as given in Wil- 
liams’s ‘“‘ Middle Kingdom,” was 14,004,- 
210; of Honan, 28,037,171 ; of Chihii, 27,- 
990,871; of Shantung, 28,958,764; of Shénsi, 
10,207,256. In Shansi there are 9 depart- 
ments, which contain 101 districts; of 
which, according to the official report in the 
Peking Gazette, 82 are visited with famine. 
Of the 106 districts in Honan 26 are fam- 
ine-stricken. Of the 83 districts of Shénsi 
49 are suffering with famine. About 45 of 
the 170 districts in Chihli and 12 of the 
107 districts in Shantung are reported as 
having had almost no harvest. Thus it 
appears that, of the one hundred and four 
millions in these five provinces, 39,000,000 
are in a greater or less degree afflicted by 
famine. 

In Shansi alone, where the famine is 
most severe—there having been a partial 
failure in the harvest in 1875, and a much 
greater failure in 1876, besides the entire 
failure in 1877—the governor, Ts¢ng Kuoh 
Ch’uen, estimates that 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
of the people are dependent upon the daily 
distribution of food; while more than 1,000 
are dying daily by starvation. An esti- 
mate has been made that 3,000,000 in the 
other provinces mentioned are, in like 
manner, dependent upon charity. 

The commissioner sent by the govern- 
ment to visit Shansi and report upon its 
condition writes in a recent number of the 
Peking Gazette that, during a journey of 
2,000 or 3,000 & (1,000 miles), whichever 
way his eyes were turned, they bebeld only 
haggard countenances and emaciated forms 
of human beings; and that his ears were 
filled with the piteous wailing of men and 
women—the distress of the famished peo- 
ple being greatly intensified by the piercing 
cold and flerce winds of winter. The roads 
were blocked up by the bodies of the dead, 
so that his carriage must needs turn out of 
the way to avoid passing over them ; while 
many, still barely alive, were begging for 
aid by the roadside, only, as strength 
failed, to drop upon the ground in death. 

The Rev. Timothy Richard, an English 
Baptist missionary, who was so actively 
engaged last year in the distribution of 
provisions to the sufferers in Shantung, is 
now in Shansi, and writes from Tai-Yuen- 
fu, the capital of the province, under date 
of Jan. 1st, 1878, as follows: ‘‘ That people 
sell their lands, pull down their houses, 
sell their wives and daughters, eat roots 
and carrion, clay and refuse, is no strange 
news, as it is the regular thing. If this 
were not enough to move to pity, the sight 
of men and women and little children 
lying helpless by the roadside, or, if dead, 
torn by hungry dogs and magpies, should 
do so. The news that has reached us 
within the last few days, from more than 
one source, that children are being boiled 
and eaten is so fearful as to make us 
shudder at the thought of it. Is there alms 
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in the Church? Is there pity in the human 
heart? Surely, thisis the time to call them 
forth. Any help given will be conscien- 
tiously distributed to the real sufferers. 
Want will be the only condition of relief. 
The taels (one tael is equal to $1.40, more or 
less) contributed will relieve as many suf- 
ferers, and to many life itsélf hangs on 
having or not having a tael of silver.” A 
traveler recently returned to England from 
China writes: ‘‘ When I left the country a 
respectable married woman could be easily 
bought for six dollars and a little girl for 
two. In cases, however, where it was 
found impossible to dispose of their chil- 
dren, parents have been known to kill 
them, sooner than witness their prolonged 
sufferings; in many instances throwing 
themselves afterward down Wells or com- 
mitting sucide by arsenic.” 

The distress in some parts of Chibli is 
only less than that in Shansi. Besides the 
relief afforded by Mr. Richard in Shansi, 
several of the missions in Peking and 
Tientsin are entering upon the work of dis- 
tribution in Chihli and Shantung. A com- 
mittee has been formed.in Peking to re- 
ceive any funds which may be sent from 
the United States or from England, and 
to disburse them in such a way that they 
may reach those who are in the greatest 
distress. It has been arranged that funds 
contributed in this country should be sent 
to Messrs. Olyphant & Co., No. 104 Wall 
Street, New York, to be by them remitted 
by a telegraphic dispatch to their house in 
Shanghai, and so paid over to the Peking 
committee. Any inquiries in regard to 
the matter will be answered by the Hon. 
8. W- Williams, LL.D., New Haven. 

As to the continuance of the famine, it 
is certain that there can be little change in 
Shansi before the autumn. The wheat 
harvest usually comes in June. This year 
there will be no wheat harvest, inasmuch 
as no winter wheat was sown last autumn, 
because there was no rain fell then; and 
there has been no rain or snow since, until 
a very little recently. 

The Chinese Government is making 
praiseworthy efforts to relieve the distress, 
having given 300,000 stones of rice and 
900,000 taels of silver, besides remitting the 
taxes of the people and the usual transit 
duties on grain. Private charity is coming 
nobly forward to the assistance of the gov- 
ernment. The natives of Tientsin alone 
have subscribed $100,000, and those of 
Hong Kong and Singapore $22,000, while 
the other great commercial centers have 
made liberal subscriptions. 

The contributions of Europeans and 
Americans resident in the East for the 
famine last year amounted to about $50,000. 
This year they are again contributing. A 
subscription of about $1,700 has just been 
made in Peking, of which nearly $900 were 
given by missionaries, This is but a part 
of what has been raised in Peking, the 
French minister having given $400, not 
included in this sum, and others having 
contributed through their own channels. 

The Roman Catholic bishop in Shansi 
has written to Paris to solicit alms for the 
relief of the members of that communion. 
In response to a telegraphic request from 
Shanghai, a relief committee has been 
formed in London, under the presidency 
of Sir Rutherford Alcock, to collect and 
forward funds. 

a 

THE most interesting event of the week in 
the Roman Catholic Church has begn the de- 
livery of an allocution by the Pope, in a Con- 
sistory held March 28th. The allocution— 
says a Rome dispatch to The London Times, 
which we quote in full—gives the Italians 
general satisfaction. ‘The allusion to the 
Church's captivity is very mild. His Holiness 
expresses no intention to struggle for the re. 
covery of his temporalities. The main stress 
of the allocution is laid on the relations which 
it isintended should exist between the Pope 
and the cardipvals. The Sacred College typi- 
fies the Council of Seventy called by Moses to 
be his assistants and advisers in the govern- 
ment of the people of Israel. He wishes the 
cardinals to be his by-standers and fellow- 
laborers ; and, lest it should be thought that 
merely uumeaning words fell from his lips, he 
expresses all the reliance he puts on their wise 
counsel, trusting and begging that it may ney- 
er fail him. It was the dearest wish of the 
Council of Trent that the administration of 
the Universal Church should rest on the Coun- 
cil of Cardinals, ‘‘ This,’’ says The Times’s cor- 








respondent, ‘‘is a clear hint of a return to the 
old constitution of the Church, and the refer- 
ence to the Council of Trent seems plainly in- 
tended us a repeal of the act of the Vatican 
Council, which, by declaring Pope Pius 1X in- 
fallible; entitled him to dispense with the ad- 
vice of either the College or Council. To the 
Vatican Synod itself, to the proclamation of 
the dogma of Infallibility or of that of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and to all the acts of 
Pius IX, except the reconstitution of the 
Scottish hierarchy, no allusion whatever oc- 
curs in the allocution, The acts of the de- 
deased Pope have been sanctioned by the 
Church and must stand ; but Pope Leo seems 
to think that the least said about them will be 
the soonest mended. By his choice of Cardi- 
nal di Pietro, one of the youngest [?] and de- 
cidedly most liberal of the cardinals, as Cam- 
erlengo, the Pope confirms the hope of 
those conciliatory views which were al- 
ways thought to animate him, and which 
were expected to actuate bis policy in his 
dealing with the civil powers.” The Pope 
at this Consistory appointed the Rev. Dr. Silas 
M. Chatard, rector of the American College at 
Rome, to be Bishop of Vincennes, Ind.; and 
the Rev. John J. Keane, of Washington, D. C., 
to be Bishop of Richmond, Va. The Scottish 
hierarchy was also proclaimed. 


...eLf The Methodist Advocate, of Atlanta, 
had rendered no other service to its Church 
than the compilation of the very complete table 
of statistics of the Northern Methodist Church 
in the South, given in its number for March 
27th, it would by that act alone have amply 
juetified its existence. It gives eight tables 
of statistics, giving the number of members, 
preachers, Sabbath-schools, and the amount of 
church property and of missionary contributions 
in each of the white and the colored confer- 
ences. Next is a list of schools for white peo- 
ple, and the list of schools for colored people. 
supported by the Freedmen’s Aid Society. If 
any member of the Church can read the state- 
ment given by 7'he Advocate without being con- 
vinced of the rignt of the Church to remain in 
the South, he is not open to conviction. When 
leading men of the M. E. Church, South, de- 
mand that the Northern Church shall vacate 
Southern territory, do they know what the price 
is they are asking for practical fraternity? Ac- 
cording to The Advocate’s figures, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has in the South 28 confer- 
ences, fourteen of which are white and the 
same number colored conferences. By trans- 
ferriung the colored communicants from the 
white conferences of Holston, St. Louis, and 
Missouri, and the white communicants of the 
colored conferences of North Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, and Florida to the columns of 
white and colored communicants, respectively, 
the following result is obtained : colored com- 
municants, 191,000; white, 205,000; total, 396,- 
000. A number quite too large to be transferred 
to the Methodist Episcopal Chureb, South, 
with 715,000 members, and to its colored 
sister. Of traveling preachers there are 2,126, 
of whom 947 are colored, and the church prop~ 
erty owned in the white and colored confer- 
ces is valued at over $8,000,000. The church 
has also one university and 7 seminaries and 
colleges for the white, and five universities, 
three theological schools, and 13 seminaries 
and schools for the colored people. The Ad- 
vocate shows that the Northern Church stande 
third among denominations in the South, the 
Baptists standing first and the M. E, Church, 
South, second. If the figures be tabulated, 
the result will be as follows: 


Baptists (about) PP ndneneencasweesesdseeebnns 1,250,000 
BE. TE. CR, BO a ook ciccicccsccicccvesecences 715,000 
M. BG. Church ............000 coecsee. coececescces 896,000 
Southern Presbyterian Church,.........++.0+++ 112,000 
RAAT a oss. 086056 600csecncessencccsss0essscccss 100,000 
Protestant Eptscopal Church...........--....08 69,000 
Methodist Protestant Church,............e0-06 50,000 


We hope to see The Advocate’s facts and 
figures in permanent form. 


....Northern Methodists will be interested 
in the announcement that a proposal to abol- 
ish the limitations to the pastorate will be be- 
fore the Southern Methodist General Confer- 
ence next month. The official board of Trin- 
ity Church, Richmond, Va., has adopted a 
memorial asking the General Conference ‘to 
remove all limit [to the pastoral term], or else 
to confer on the several Annual Conferences 
the full power to extend the successive annual 
pastoral terms indefinitely, as the wisdom o¢ 
each may be determined by the wants of their 
people.”” The memorial, which is shockingly 
ungrammatical, goes on to say: 

“‘Experience has taught us that the nearer 
we approach the settled pastorate and still re- 
tain the itinerant system the more we will 
please God and accomplish [reap] the advan- 
tages of both. We enumerate amongst the 
disadvantages of removing a pastor [we regard 
the removal of a pastor], when heand the mem- 
bership are mutually satisfied, as the prime 
cause of the majority of backslidings, dissen- 
sions, and consequent difficulties in bringing 
up our finances, and thereby compelling the 
official breturen to allow enterprises for raising 
money, that might be dispensed with, to the 
spiritual advantage of all. Also the violent 
separation, probably for life, of pastor and 
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young converts, at the very time they most 
need his counsel, which no other pastor can 
give ; and still further the failure to reap the 
full benefit of our labors after a gracious out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. Again, our pas- 
tors are changed so often as to be comparative 
strangers to the majority of our members, and 
new converts sometimes assign this reason for 
not joining a Methodist church.” 

We wish the question might be presented in 
amore intelligible form. It was before the 
General Conference of 1866 and the propo- 
sal to remove the restrictions to the pastoral 
term received the support of a minority of 72, 
among whom were such men as Bishops An- 
drews and McTyeire, and Drs. Myers, Lee, 
Summers, Cottrell, and Duncan. 


....The case of Prof. Robertson Smith was 
again under consideration March 14th. After 
some discussion, the second charge, which 
we gave last week, was found relevant by a 
a vote of 21 to 20. Prof. Smith appealed, and 
asked a long adjournment, for the purpose of 
preparing supplementary defenses, in which he 
intended, he said, to submit a complete justi- 
fication of his critical position and a positive 
defense of his statements. The case was ad- 
journed a month. The effect of the vote has 
been misunderstood. I[t does not declare that 
Prof. Smith has published opinions censur- 
able for their dangerous tendency; but simply 
that it is competent for the Presbytery to deal 
with the charge of ‘‘ dangerous and unsettliog 
tendency.” 


....Since the death of Father Boehm, who 
crossed the centennial line, the Rev. George 
Harmon, of the Central New York Conference, 
has been supposed to be the oldest Methodist 
minister in the world. Mr. Harmon has now 
departed this life, at the age of 96 years, and we 
suppose that the distinction to which he suc- 
ceeded Father Boehm will now belong to the 
Rev. Lovick Pierce, D.D., of Georgia, who has 
just celebrated his 94th birthday. When Mr. 
Harmon entered the itinerancy of the Methed- 
ist Church there were only 400 ministers in it 
and less than 150,000 members. He served in 
the ranks 41 years, retiring from active duty 32 
years ago. 


«..- The announcement of the death of the 
Rey. John M., Dickey, D. D. (Presbyterian), of 
Philadelphia, revives war and slavery mem- 
ories. Dr. Dickey was the founder and for 
mavy years the head of the College of Ox- 
ford, Penn., which was established for the 
education of colored people, at a time when 
such enterprises were not popular. In 1861 
the feeling was so strong against the college 
that the friends of the institution were com- 
pelled to place an armed guard onthe grounds, 
to prevent young and hot-headed Marylanders 
from crossing the border and destroying the 
building. 


....It is stated that the Glasgow U. P. Pres- 
bytery has struck out of the libel against the 
Rey. Fergus Ferguson the count with reference 
to the Trinity ; and that the Committee on the 
Revision of the Standards has asked Mr. Fergu- 
son to continue his connection with the Com- 
mittee, although in the meantime he is under 
suspension by the Presbytery. It appears that 
after the Presbytery had adopted the libel it 
had some difficulty in finding members willing 
to act as prosecutors. Dr, Black and Mr. 
Buchanan were finally selected for the unwel- 
come duty. 


....We have only opportunity to say a word 
in these columns about the fifty-ninth annual 
report of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
which is just out. Itis nearly 20 pages larger 
than the report of last year, consisting of just 
200 pages. The Society hasin its foreign mis- 
sions 451 missionaries and assistants, 23,318 
members, and 8,522 probationers; and among 
the foreign populations of the United States 
15,944 members and 2,768 probationers. The 
increase in the foreign field is 1,199 members 
and 1,176 probationers, 


....-The Rey. M. V. Rork, who was expelled 
from the Michigan Methodist Conference last 
year for heresy, has established a new denom- 
ination, called ‘Congregational Methodists,’’ 
a name which belongs to a small body in the 
South. He hastwocongregations. The terms 
of admission to this communion are very broad. 
Mr. Rork’s heresy, it will be remembered, con- 
sisted in his denying the doctrines of natural 
depravity and a litera] resurrection, and in 
holding that there is a second probation after 
death. 


«..-The Czar has been led by the services 
rendered by the Jews to the state and the army 
during the late war to make some important 
concessions to this class of persecuted citizens. 
Foreign Jews trading in Russia will now be 
permitted to become merchants of the first guild, 
by which they acquire all the rights of native 
traders. The great ruler ought to go further, 
and put an end to the persecution of the Uniats 
of Poland. 


....The Anti-Confessionalists in the Church 
of England have forwarded to the Queen the 
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most numerously-signed memorial, doubtless, | the constitutional power to pass any such . PIANOS, ORGANS, BTC. 


ever prepared. It contains 400,702 signatures, 
which are thus analyzed: noblemen, 63 ; ladies 
of title, 86; baronets, 35; members of Parlia- 
ment, 86; admirals, 22; mayors, 99; deans, 4; 
archdeacons 4; canons, 30; clergy, 3,286. 


...-The Bishops of the Northern Methodist 
Church have appointed President Foss, of the 
Middletown University, and the Hon. Wm. 
Cumback fraternal delegates to the General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, South, which 
meets in Atlanta, Ga., in May. The Nashville 
Advocate assures these brethren of a cordial re- 
ception. 


.. There are notices this week of the with- 
drawal of two ministers from the Methodist to 
join the Congregational denomination — the 
Rev. E. Tinker, Yonkers, of the New York; 
and the Rev. R. Meredith, Hartford, of the 
New York East Conference. 


..«.The Evangelical Alliance will have a hall 
in connection with the Paris Exposition, as it 
did in 1867, in which religious services of vari- 
ous Protestant communities—German, Swedish, 
[talian, as well as French, American, and En- 
glish—will be held. 


...-Dr, Alexander Burgess has accepted the 
bishopric of Quincy, [1], Bishop McCoskry and 
wife go to Germany to live, in the hope that 
the change will be beneficial to the health of 
the Bishop. 








THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





THE speech of Senator Howe is the prom- 
inent political event of the weck. He took 
a long time to prepare it, absenting himself 
from his seat for days before he delivered 
the speech. And, after all the prepara- 
tion, it was a conspicuous failure—as a 
speech, and in its effect upon the Senate 
and the country. Nearly all the Repub- 
licans in Congress condemn Mr. lowe for 
making it. Even those who dislike the 
President and the Administration think it 
a mistaken policy fora prominent Repub- 
lican to make sucha speech. One may 
think things and say them in private which 
it is unwise and even wicked to say openly 
in the Senate. It was in many respects a 
wicked speech—sour, ugly, carping, un- 
just, and weak—and the only senator who 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy it was Mr. 
Conkling. He, indeed, seemed to be very 
joyous all through the delivery. If Mr. 
Blaine was equally delighted with it, he did 
not show it. The worst feature of the 
speech is its insincerity and dishonesty. 
Mr. Howe does not really believe what he 
said; for long after the President withdrew 
the troops from Louisiana, long after Mr. 
Schurz went into the Cabinet, he was quite 
friendly to the President, and it was not 
till after he failed to control certain patron- 
age that he came to a full sense of the 
deficiencies of President Hayes and Sec- 
retary Schurz. But when there was no 
longer any hope of a place on the Supreme 
Bench and he could not control the Fed- 
eral patronage in Wisconsin, then his wrath 
boiled over, and for a short time there 
was a good deal of noise in the Senate 
Chamber. But in a day or two everything 
was quiet, and the senator found that very 
few approved of his conduct—either in 
Congress or the country. 

That the President is deficient in some 
respects cannot be denied, or that he has 
made some astonishing nominations; but 
it is not mainly on this account that he is 
80 bitterly hated by the Senate leaders. It 
is because he has undertaken to carry on 
the Executive oflice without them—it is 


_ because he would not take their selections 


for his Cabinet—that they are sour and 
critical. { do not blame them for not 
loving Mr. Hayes; but they might conceal 
their dislike of him a little more carefully, 
as a matter of policy. 

It is such demonstrations as these by 
Mr. Howe that encourages a class of Demo- 
Crats to clamor for another investigation 
into the title of the President. Montgom- 
ery Blair has at last got his bill in regard 
to this question through the lower branch 
of the Maryland Legislature. It instructs 
the attorney- -geveral of the state to bring 
a suit in the Supreme Court to try the title 
of the President; but nobody here believes 
that this can be done. To try the case 
Over again, Congress would have to pass a 
law compelling the Supreme Court to 
take it up at once, and there can be no 
doubt of the result. Probably the decision 


Would be at the outset that Congress has not ' “7 





bill. So far as the President is concerned, I 
have no doubt that he would be glad to have 
the issue tried and decided by the Supreme 
Court, if it would silence the malcontents. 
And there are Republicans who would vote 
for such a bill, but not, many; and there 
are many Democrats who would vote against 
it. 

The House, by the Speaker’s vote, settled 
the case of Dean vs. Field, of Mass., on 
Thursday. Field, Republican, on the 
merits, as nearly everybody concedes, was 
entitled to the seat; but on a legal techni- 
cality it was given to Dean, the Democratic 
contestant. Several Democratic represent- 
atives were honorable enough to vote to 
keep Field in the seat; but Gen. Butler 
was mean enough to speak and vote against 
his own colleague. Indeed, it was Butler’s 
vote that let Dean in, and he gloried in his 
work. If his conduct had been dictated 
by a sense of duty, it might have been a 
very noble act; but even then he would 
have given his vote sadly. But it was 
to gratify an old grudge, to satisfy a malev- 
olent feeling against the better class of 
Republicans in Massachusetts; that he did 
it. The presence of such a man from the 
old Bay State certainly indicates that she 
has lost much of her old sense of honor; 
for this representative advocates nearly 
everything that is vile and scarcely any- 
thing thatis good. He advocates the crazi- 
est notions in regard to the currency, and 
the rioters of last summer and their Com- 
munistic friends find in him a sympathizer 
and defender. This last act of his in turn- 
ing out of his seat a Republican colleague, 
to gratify personal spite, it would seem, 
must defeat him next fall, if he asks for 
Republican votes. If it does not, Massa- 
chusetts Republicans must be made of 
singular stuff. 

The House of Representatives has made 
the Tariff Bill the special order for April 
4th, andfrom day to day till it is disposed 
of; but this is not generally taken to indi- 
cate that it will become a law at this ses- 
sion. It may be postponed till next session 
at an early day; or it may dragon for two 
or three weeks, and then be recommitted, 
In its present shape it cannot pass the 
House, and I have no idea that the Senate 
will touch the subject this session. 

Mr. Thurman has given notice that he 
will ask a vote on the Sinking Fund Pacific 
Railroad Bill next Wednesday. Thestrug- 
gle between the great cerporations and 
Congress will then begin in dead earnest, 
and the result is very doubtful. The great 
lawyers of the Senate—Edmunds, Thur- 
man, Conkling, Bayard, Davis, and Chris- 
tiancy—are for the Sinking Fund Bill; but 
some of the smartest of the politicians and 
an active lobby are against it. It is possi- 
ble that a compromise may finally be 
agreed to; but it is more probable that 
nothing will be done this session. The 
congressional elections are impending, and 
members are more than usually particular 
about their votes—especially on railroad 
bills. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March g0th, 1878. 








LADIES of refinement have expressed their de- 
light at — such delicace, fresh flower fragrance 
in Dr. Price’s Onique Perfumes. 





-Ancurring a Tremendous Risk. 


They incur a tremendous risk who sojourn or emi- 
grate to reside in districts where malarial disease is 
prevalent.without medicinal means of fortifying their 
systems against the periodic scourge. The danger to 
bilious subjects and to those who lack bodily stamina 
is particularly serious. A preventiveand curative 
agent of known anti-malarial efficacy should be fre- 
quently used and constantly kept at hand by such 
persons; and on none can they rely with such cer- 
tainty of gectestion and aid as Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters. This grand specific roots out every vestige 
mg the malarial poison from the system, and endows 

t with an amount of vital activity and repelling 
anes that nullifies the influence of miasma. Italso 
eon. and remedies disorders of the stomach, 

owels, and liver, which are particularly prevalent in 


ma arious regions, and is an incomparable general 
invigorant. 


No pay if Dr. Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, 
does not cure, when first tuken, cholera. diarrhoa, 
dysentery, croup, colic, and sea-sickness, Taken 
internally, warranted Baer harmless (see oath 

tle), for chronic rheumatism 








y 
years, and stated that, if it was $10 per bottle, they 
ay not be withoutit. Depot, 10 Park Place, New 


“ DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ possesses all 
tho healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 

natural sea-water, while it is roe from the organic 
impurities of the surf. For sale b on Ore 


: Broadway Kesh Barclay S., N.Y. 











HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR; 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
isamextene in their Report, from which the foilowing 
3 an ex’ 
oe B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
e best [nstruments ata price rendering them 
postibie to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
ination of Reeds and Bells, ——- novel and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirabl 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
Hable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together soit is im ssible for them to 
either shrink, swell, or s Me HE - NLY OR 


ANS AWARDED 


I boxed tree with pots Organ, makes the 
SHONINGER ORGANS the most substantial, 
convenient, a perfect Organ. 

STABLISHED 1850. 
Weare Ae aed to appoint a few new Age 
A liberal discount to the ene Ck. 
Teachers, Churches, and Lod 
Illustrated Catalogues wife "Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN C€O., 


97 to 133 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 








(Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


9 Brattleboro, Vt. 


baw Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








EATTY 


PI! PIANOS ; gnetiee patticon high . prices. RAhING 


TP See Bes Teatty: 2 oe Newspape : Tall reoly (sent free) 
before buying P'ano or Organ. Head my latest borers 
AR a—— prices ever given. mg § ORGA 
eum Dan’! f. Beatty, Washington, N 


TO CASH BUYERS. 


mmense reduction in prices of THE STAR 
PARLOR ORGAN. For the favorite * C 99,” 12 Stops, 
slogan’ Walnut Cases—list price $275—we will accept 
CASH. Other styles at proportionate prices. 

int isno humbug. These Organs are made in our 
steam factory, in Washington, N. J., the only one 
there. and we are the only advertisers from there who 
manufacture. Refer by permis<ion to THE INDE- 
Hg ea and The Christian Advocate, New York ; Rev. 
. EK. Webster, Washington, N.J. Send for Catalogue. 


ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., Washington, N. J. 
=a 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.&A.T. ANTaon Y & CO., 591 BROADWAY 
N. Stereoscopes aaa 
Views, Fo andy | ‘heomos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photograp! ic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 




















Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


40) MIXED CARDS, with name, l0cts. Agente’ 
Outtit 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


95 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 
e) 10c.. postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau, N. Y. 











EDUCATION. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


The Three Great Books of the Day. 


The Wonders of Prayer, by Moody, Spurgeon 
Bishop fmpece, ete., _ " — r 


The Life of Francis Murphy, dictated by Mr. Mur- 
phy, 30 cents. 


Bishop Haven’s Life of Mrs. Van Cott, $1.50. 
Send for samples and territory. HOMA: 


W.R.T AS, “™@ 
702 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 














THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over $s. 
Sliver Coin in’ Hi 
lars, 

“Dimes, 

The merest movement of 


,» and another one 
immediately takes its 
lace. Sample hundsome- 
y plated with NICKLE 
SILVER, povt pald, 50 


Coin Boxes, for $i.c s 
Agents wanted = every- 
where. © ‘g Pay. 


BRIDE & CO., 
11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order. Outfit 
Free. J. B. Gayton & Co., Chicago, ll. 


S. MONTH AND EXPENSES 
$125.24 gente. Send stamp for terms, 

° fod Foster & Co. Cincinnati, Q 

S$ Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 











to sell our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. E xpenscs paid. Address 
8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4, 6 & 8 Home St., Clucinnati, O. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest | 
ni as known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. antes CouLtTzR &Co., Chicago. 


nts wanted everywhere. Bus-_ 
nese se orien legitimate, Particulars free 
At idrese J.W ORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo 











OCEAN STEAMERS. 


LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 


STEAM COMPANY (Limited). 
LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN, 
CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL. 








TUESDAY, 

Leaving Pier No. 53 North River. 
Winn cdndsscccccesccdcacscescas Age 2d,at4 P.M. 
WYOMING.,, asians . April 9th, ‘at 10 A.M. 
MONTANA... da. sits -» April 23d. at 1l0a.mM 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; intermediate, $40; cabin, $65 to $80; 
according to stateroom, Offices, No. 29 Broadway. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


?| Only Direct Line fo France. 


GENERAL TRANS-ATLANTIC 00. 


Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N. R., foot 
of Morton Street. 


peat i: Trudelle, March 20th, 6:30 A. M. 
CANA . Frangent, April 3d, 64. M. 
PRREIRE, Daure, April 17th, 5 P.M 


PEOr OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
? HAVRE.—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65; 
Third Cabin, es steerage, $26, including wine, bed. 
ding, and utensi 
LOUIS Di BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


=. TRAVEL 


NEW YORK AND PHILADEL ws NEW LINE 
BOUN 00 


FOR TRENTON AND PHIL A. 
GraTion Is NEw YorK: Foot or L EPTY ST... N.R 
COMME INCING NOVEMBER 26th, 
Leave wee York for 150. cho. and Philade'»bia at 
230, 5:30,12 P.M. aad at 


Leave Phiiad phia from station North eae Ta, 
nia _ road ae and Berks Streets, at 12:05, 7 
9:30, 11:30 A. M.; 1:30, 8:30, 6:30 P.M. 

Leave Trenton for New York at 1s (qncant I Mon- 
days), 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 A. M.; 12:15, 2:15, 4:10. 6:15 P. 

ull a Drawing-Room Care are attached = the 
9:30 A. Sy wi 3:30 P. M. trains from New York, and tothe 
7:30 A. 1:30 P. M. trains from Philadelphia. 

SUNDAY TRAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. M.; 5:40,12P.mM. Leave New York 
for Trenton at 9:30 A. M. and 5.30 P. M. eave Trenton 
for New York at 1:20, 10:20 A, M ; 6:10 P. 

Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty st Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn, and at No.4 
Court 8t., rockin - Begroge checked from residence 
to destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 




















HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 25th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated inthe next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
theusand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 


222 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 


RYZRVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys. See Prospectus, 





CREE 4T! WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
E._ Best advan oh Literature, Science 
Languages, Painting, and Music, 

REV. DAVID 'H. MOORE, D.D.. President. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED. For the Book that Sells! 


. 
A work brim full of the choicest reading in the En- 
heerful throughout. 
ise counsel and rare entertainment for old and 
young. In everything ry is varied, pleasant, suggest- 
ive, truthful. A book to create and refine tas ; to 
fill Head and Heart at the ae — A. chance 
for wen a women to make m 
C. McCurdy & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 


“SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL.” 


Address AMERICAN PUB, CO,, HARTFORD, UT, 











HOTELS. 
Richards House, 


SBURY PARK, 

Just putt” New fumes. Siaee bedding 
throughout. Full view of the Ocean. Two minutes’ 
walk from the Beach. Bath-houses attached to 
house saves guests inconvenience and expense, 
First-clags table. S.- 1 and weekly boarders 
cannot do better than a 

Mrs. W. L. RiC ‘HARDS, Asbury Park, N. J. 
RVING HOUSE, New YORK, Brosdway and and 
Twelfth St. European plan. os le rooms 75c. 

ae double rooms, $1.50 to $3. wy Fh otien 
Restaurant first-class. GEO. P HARLOW, 
jen (Near Stewart's store aa Union Square). 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
| CHESTNUT STREET, CORNERDOth. 


The Favorite Hotel in Philade)jphia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, and cuisine, 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SOW. Pronrietors. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 


Broadway and lith Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR and E. A. GILSON, Proprietors. 


——————— Es 

Subscribers beginning now can have the 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th to Dec, Bith, for Twenty-five Cents, 
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NOTICES. 


¢@” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

¢@~ All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT. Box 2787. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarenty of good faith. 

[#” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served, 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 














New York, April 4th, 1878. 
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TENDERNESS TOWARD LIBERAL- 
ISM. 


It is a long way from one end to the 
other of the sliding scale of the dogmatic 
faith which may be fairly called Christian. 
All the way from those who believe the 
most down to those who believe the least is 
occupied by many excellent Christian peo- 
ple of a temper sweet and stern or, sweet 
and tender. Some have reasoned out or 
have inherited a creed tightly murtised and 
jointed; while the creed of others contains 
few links, and these not linked together. 
How shall we feel toward these Christians 
of so different creed? How shall we treat 
them’ 

How shall we treat them? Who are 
‘“‘we” that ask the questionY We mean: 
How shall we that bave a pretty well 
compacted Evangelical creed; we who 
believe in the corruption which actual sin 
and inherited depravity have wrought in 
our natures; we who believe in the second 
and the third, as well as in the first person 
of the Blessed Trinity; we who believe that 
Christ bore our sins in his ewn body on the 
tree, and that they who accept him shall 
be saved and that they who reject him 
shall be damned, that there is an endless 
Heaven for the former and an endless Hell 
for the latter; we who believe in the Ortho- 
dox doctrines and system of grace—how 
shall we treat those Christians, accepted of 
God and led by his Spirit, who believe 
more perhaps than we or less than we? 
How shall we distribute our tenderness and 
our severity? 

A well-considered concinnate system of 
faith is an acquisition much to be coveted, 
if it be one’s own, and not borrowed. A 
logical mind requires for its own satiéfac- 
tion such a system, logically wrought out. 
It may be Calvinistic, or Lutheran, or 
Roman Catholic, or Arminian, or Arian; 
bat, of whatever sort it be, it is as much to 
be preferred above a disjointed, uncertain, 
and dreamy faith as the vertebrate animal, 
with backbone and arms and feet and 
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mouth, is superior to a lump of Ameba 
jelly, which simply absorbs and encloses 
the food which sinks into its surface. But 
we haye to deal with a confident and com- 
pacted faith; and we have to deal with a 
questioning and doubtful faith, And we 
have also to do witha faith well compacted, 
of many links; and with another faith as 
well compacted, of few links. Shall we 
treat them all alike? 

So far as believers have one and the same 
spiritual fellowship with God and his Son, 
and are trying to live a life of consecration 
and service, they should be treated as pre- 
cise equals and brothers in the fellowship 
of the Church of Christ. In the Church all 
who love our Lord are one, and he is verily 
guilty who allows a bitter feeling to shut 
him out from the heart of the one because 
he believes much, or of the other because 
he believes little. Nay, much false belief, 
much excess of belief, whether to High 
Calvinists or Baptists or Episcopalians or 
Universalists or Roman Catholics, can be 
forgiven if there be the love of Christ. 
No matter how great or how gross the ex- 
cess may be, it can all be overlooked in the 
fellowship of the Church and its ministry, 
if there be only atrue intent of disciple 
ship to Christ. 

But the errors of excess or defect may 
yet be sharply exposed and corrected. It 
isa great danger of these times when we 
must more than ever before proclaim the 
supremacy of love over doctrine that the 
importance of sound belief may be forgot- 
ten. It is the duty of one who believes 
that the doctrine of decrees, or of the 
possibility of falling from grace, or of 
universal salvation, or of immersion is of 
importance to preach it with all faithful- 
ness and power. If he fails to doso, he 
sins. We have far too little now of this 
strong doctrinal preaching, and too much 
goody-goody essayistic preaching about 
religion in general; too much exhortation 
to spiritual experiences and devotion, with 
too little defense by argument and reason 
of what we believe. The two great wants 
of our pulpit to-day are more preaching of 
systematic theology and more preaching 
of practical morals. In this preaching and 
defense of a right theology, as we think 
we have it, we cannot betoo vigorous, too 
earnest, if we will yet only remember that 
other men may be as good Christians as 
we and yet think differently; and if we 
will only recognize most kindly and 
lovingly their rights equal with ours in the 
Christian Church, and if we never forget 
that we have no right to separate from 
them. Who art thou that judgest thy 
brother’ 

There are those, however, who not mere- 
ly argue for their faith; but who judge their 
brethren, and who separate from them, as 
being better than they. How shall we 
treat such? Smite them in the name of the 
Lord! With all their virtues, they are the 
curse of the Church of Christ. It is they 
that cast out God’s children and divide 
Christendom into hostilecamps. They are 
the ones who build up their little or big 
poperies, and declare that outside of their 
enclosure there is no true Church of God. 
These are the “‘ High Churchmen” in more 
than one denomination, who set up their 
pharisaic ‘‘ landmarks,” and say: Stand by 
thyself. Come not near to me, for I am 
holier than thou. They are a smoke in the 
nose, a fire that burneth all day. In very 
truth God will take more delight in some 
that had sought him not, that had not 
been called by his name. In such an en- 
lightened Christian will take no delight 
Yet there are nota few so blinded that they 
get a pleasure in contemplating the narrow- 
ness of these Christians, even when they 
are not willing to endorse it. In the Epis 
copal denomination High-Churchism is an 
abomination of desolation, a hundred-fold 
worse than ritualism, because it denies and 
would obliterate the major part of the 
Christian Church. But Churchmen look 
sweetly upon it; call it ‘the old-fashioned 
Churchmansbip,” which it is not; and are 
content to see others, even when they can- 
not do it themselves, forbid those who cast 
out devils in the name of the Lord. The 
mere sufferance of these heady heretics 
and schismatics should be rebuked sharply. 
A similar ritualism and diffused popery has 
grown up in the South within the Baptist 
denomination. It declares that there is no 








church outside of the Baptist Church; that 
no minister not a Baptist can be recognized 
by a Baptist; that noimmersion is valid that 
is not performed by a Baptist. Most Bap- 
tists in the North cannot endure this con- 
ceit and lordship of their brethren, and 
they rebuke them sharply. But there is 
one Baptist paper in this city—the largest 
and in many respects the best in the de- 
nomination—which makes no concealment 
of its sympathy with ‘‘ Landmarkism,” and 
which takes every opportunity to declare 
that the arguments in its favor are ‘‘not 
easily answered.” There can be no argu- 
ment of a feather’s weight against charity; 
and such arguments are to be met not with 
patience, but with denunciation. 

As little sympathy should be wasted on 
those who drive out of their fellowship 
those who are confessed to love Christ, but 
who cannot accept all the man-made defi- 
nitions and distinctions of their persecutors, 
We do not deny that the heresy-hunter may 
have the honesty and the zeal of Saul, and 
he may have vastly the more correct and 
accurate faith; but when he utters the an- 
athemas of the Athanasian Creed upon 
Christian souls, or when he drives them 
out of the ministry of the Church of Christ, 
he is guilty of a heresy a thousandfold 
worse than that which he condemns, and 
denunciation must not be spared. 

Now, where is this pride of exact and 
stringent faith most to be found? Where 
does it most brandish its sword of excom- 
munication’ We are sorry to say chiefly 
in those churches which have laudably 
taken most pains to develop and settle their 
Christian belief. Soitis that now, asin 
the days of Christ, it may be the Orthodox 
Pharisees that require the most denuncia- 
tion, and the Sadducees, deficient in their 
faith, that need the most argument. If we 
seem sometimes more tender to the weak- 
lings in faith, tothose who doubt much, 
toward extreme liberalism, even where em- 
bracing pernicious error, than toward ex- 
treme orthodoxy, we say in our defense 
that therein we only imitate One whose ex- 
ample we try to follow. In the “‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” there was one who was not a bit 
Valiant-for-the-Truth; and yet says Great- 
heart: ‘‘I will say this for my Lord, he 
carried it wonderful lovingly to him. 
There were but few good bits at the table 
but some of it was laid upon his trencher. 
For my Master, you must know, is one of 
very tender bowels.” 

a 


THE BETTER ROMANISM. 


We know how unsafe it is to prophesy 
anything progressive in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and we have not yet forgotten 
the lesson of the beginning and the end of 
the pontificate of Pius 1X. But progress 
has got to come, as sure as truth has 
power ; and Pecci is a man of very differ- 
ent fiber from Mastai-Ferretti. We, there- 
fore, are more ready to hope and to believe 
that we shall have no more of the blunders 
of Pius in the pontificate of Leo. 

Our hopes of a more liberal Pope are con- 
stantly justified by the reports received of 
his acts, which are thus far prudent and 
Christian. His allocution, delivered at the 
Cousistory last week, was of a nature to in- 
spire much confidence. There was a nota- 
ble absence of the petulant complaining 
to which we are too much accustomed 
from the chair of St. Peter ; and there were 
as few references as were decent to the 
temporalities ef the Church. Most re. 
markable, however, was the expression of 
dependence to which the new Pope gave 
utterance on the advice and help of the 
Sacred Conclave. There was no assertion 
of infallibility and no allusionto the Vati- 
can Council, nor to the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception; but, instead of this, a 
declaration that it was the dearest wish of 
the Council of Trent that the administra- 
tion of the Church should rest on the Coun- 
cil of Cardinals. It is evident enough that 
the feeling of the last pontificate was quite 
the reverse of this. A new and unneces- 
sary dogma was proclaimed by a papal de- 
cree, containing no mention of advice or 
assent of anybody else, but claiming the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, ‘‘¢o sic ad- 
spirante,” in answer to the private as well 
as the public prayers of the Pope, 
‘* privatas nostras preces.” No mention, we 
say, of the consent of cardinals or 
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bishops was claimed in the decree of 
the Immaculate Conception; no authority 
but his own and that of his office: 
‘‘By the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of the blessed apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and by our own authority, we 
declare, pronounce, and define this doc- 
trine.” Nothing could be more high- 
handed; and it was of a piece with it that 
a Council was called which was forced by 
every influence to declare the papal infalli- 
bility. The Council of Trent assumed 
authority to reside in itself. It began its 
canons by asserting its authority: ‘‘ This 
sacred, ecumenical, and general Synod of 
Trent, lawfully assembled in the Holy 
Ghost, the same three legates of the Apos- 
tolic See presiding therein, exhorts,” etc. 
But the Vatican Council says not a word 
itself ; but bids the Pope speak for it. ‘‘ We, 
therefore, With the bishops of the whole 
world assembled around us and judging 
with us, congregated in our authority and 
in the Holy Spirit in this Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, have now determined, etc.” The return 
frem the assumptioas of Pius 1X to the 
better traditions of Trent seems to havea 
meaning of importance. And this is con- 
firmed by the choice of the Cardinal di 
Pietro, one of the most liberal of the 
cardinals, as the Pope’s Camerlengo. Ot 
course, the Catholic papers will deny that 
there is any change of policy, much less of 
faith, and they cannot be expected to go 
back immediately on the Ultramontanism 
which they have been praising for so many 
years; but we shall look for a difference of 
tone among them when Cardinal McCloskey 
returns from Rome. 





THE TILDEN INCOME TAX. 





Ir will be remembered that, when Mr. 
Tilden was a candidate for the Presidency, 
and after the discovery of the fact that he 
had not paid the full amount of bis income 
tax, a suit was commenced against him by 
the United States to recover the unpaid 
balance. The claim was set forth in twelve 
distinct specifications. Tothe entire claim 
Mr. Tilden, through his counsel, demurred, 
on the ground that, as to the first specifica 
tion, be made a return of his income ac- 
cording to law and puid the tax thereon; 
and that, though as to the other specifi- 
cations he made no return, the assessor cg- 
timated his income and added the penalty 
for his omission, and that he paid the tax 
according to the assessor’s estimate, and 
that this was final and conclusive as against 
the United States. The question of law, 
as involved in this demurrer, was argued 
before Judge Blatchford, of this city; and 
lust weck the Judge delivered an elaborate 
opinion upon the subject, sustaining the 
demurrer of Mr. Tilden as to the year in 
which he made a return of his income, but 
not sustaining it as to all the other years, 
and therefore deciding the point of law 
against him. 

If no appeal were taken from this de- 
cision, the simple question that would re- 
main to be settled would be to ascertain 
the amount of Mr. Tilden’s income during 
the several years in which the tax was im- 
posed, and in which he declined to obey 
the law by omitting to make any returns; 
and this, being a question of fact, would 
go to a jury. We understand, however, 
that he intends to take an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, That 
Court has already decided a substantially 
similar question in the case of The Dollar 
Savings Bank vs. The United Stutes, 19 
Wall., 227; and, should an appeal be taken, 
and the Court adhere to the doctrine laid 
down in that case, the appeal will not save 
Mr. Tilden trom facing the question of 
fact before a jury. The doctrine is that 
the action of the assessor is not so final 
that it is conclusive upon the taxpayer or 
the United States, as against the legal right 
of either to seek a remedy before a court 
of justice in respect to any wrongs that 
may have been done to either party. Judge 
Blatchford adopted this principle in re- 
spect to all but the first count; and there 
can hardly be a doubt that, in the event of 
an appeal, the Supreme Court would af- 
firm it. 

The amount claimed on eleven counts is 
$188,142.50 unpaid on an income of $2,603, - 
600 for the period of ten years, This is 
certainly worth suing for; and if the fact 
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show such an income on which Mr. Tilden 
paid no tax, then he will have the privilege 
of doing at a late day what he should have 
done years ago, and would have done if he 
had obeyed the express command of the 
law. His declinature for ten years to make 
any returns, and willingness to pay the 
penalty imposed by the law, taken in con- 
nection with the well-known fact that dur- 
ing these years he was rapidly increasing 
in wealth, constitute very strong presump- 
tions in the case. ‘The natural explanation 
is that, by so doing, he meant to save him- 
self from paying the full tax which the law 
exacted. If the assessor had gone above 
the mark of his real income, he would un- 
doubtedly have found it convenient to 
make sworn returns ; but because he did 
not it was very convenient to take the as- 
sessor’s estimate, even with the penalty for 
bis omission added. So the factslook upon 
their face ; and whether they will continue 
thus to look can be determined only after a 
trial. 

Fortunately, Mr. Tilden is not President 
of the United States, and this relieves the 
people from the embarrassment of suing 
their own President, and the President 
from the temptation of exercisiog his of- 
ficial power to prevent such a suit. The 
case, as it now appears, suggests a lesson 
in respect to an income tax law. It is a 
law full of dangers to the virtue of the peo- 
ple. It offers to every man an inviting 
opportunity to commit perjury; and doubt- 
less such has been the result in numerous 
cases. Mr. Tilden claimed for himself the 
honors of a reformer, and even claimed to 
have been a conspicuous laborer in break- 
ing down the Tweed power; and if it shall 
appear that for ten successive years this same 
Mr. Tilden was practically cheating the Gov- 
ernment out of a portion of its legal dues, 
then his public action claimed and bis pri- 
vate action sought to be concealed will be 
strikingly in ccntrast. The Income Tax 
Law would not be the positive and direct 
sinner in his failure; yet we think that a 
temptation that was too strong for the vir- 
tue of such an eminent citizen, and withal 
distinguished reformer, had better not be 
repeated. Even good and generally well- 
meaning men sometimes make very sad 


slips under the pressure of severe tempta- 
tion. 





SENATOR MERRIMON’S BILL. 





SENATOR MERRIMON, Of North Carolina, 
has introduced a bill into the Senate ‘to 
regulate the counting of the votes for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President and the decision 
of questions arising thereon.” The bill 
assumes that it is the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the two houses of Congress to 
count these votes and declare the result, 
acting not as a joint convention, but as. 
separate houses and deciding all questions 
by separate action. In respect to this 
action the bill lays down two rules of mak- 
ing decisions. The one is that ‘no elec- 
toral vote or votes from any state to fhe 
counting of which objections have been 
made shall be rejected except by the af- 
firmative concurrent vote of the Senate and 
House of Representatives.” ‘The other is 
that, where there are double returns of 
electoral votes from any state, ‘‘that re- 
turn, and that only, from such state shall 
be counted which the Senate and House of 
Representatives, acting separately, shall 
concurrently decide to be true and valid 
votes.” In these two provisions we have 
the gist of the bill. 

We have two cardinal objections to this 
bill. The first is that any law which Con- 
gress may attempt to pass for regulating 
the counting of the electoral votes would 
not, as a law, be worth the paper on which 
itis written. If the Constitution, as Sena- 
tor Merrimon’s bill assumes, gives the 
power to Congress to count these votes and 
declare the result, then the counting is to be 
done by that particular Congress that hap- 
pens to be in existence at the time; and as 
to how it shall proceed and in what man- 
ner determine whatever questions may 
arise no previous Congress can make a law 
for its government, That Congress is just 
48 sovereign in the exerci-e of its constitu- 
tional power as any other Congress; and all 
Questions relating to its procedure in the 
exercise of such power are subject to its 
Own diseretion. Senator Merrimon might 
just as well attempt by law to regulate the 
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exercise of the taxing or coining power of 
Congress for all timeto come, The powers 
of Congress, as granted by the Constitu- 
tion, are not the subjects of legislation at 
all, They are to be-exercised by whatever 
Congress may he in existence, and not 
legislated upon by one Congress in re- 
spect to another. The present Coogress 
may pass any rules it pleases about count- 
ing the electoral votes; and whether a fu- 
ture Congress, upon which-the duty actual- 
ly devolves, shall follow the rules or not, or 
make different rules, is a matter for it to 
determine. The rules would have no au- 
thority against the pleasure of the counting 
Congress; and, hence, they would not have 
the character of laws. 

The other objection is that the plan of 
Mr. Merrimon, while it would be well 
enough when there is no dispute, does not 
by any means meet all the difficulties that 
may arise out of disputed questions. Take 
the case of two sels of electoral returns 
from a given state, and suppose the Senate 
to vote for the one and the House of 
Representatives to vote for the other, and 
thus fail to concur upon either set; and 
then the consequence would be the rejec- 
tion of both, and this, besides disfranchis- 
ing a state, might determine the result of a 
presidential election. There is no way of 
escaping this difficulty in the case sup- 
posed without resorting to some such ex- 
pedient as that of the Electoral Commis- 
sion, so long as the two houses of Congress 
have equal and independent rights of de 
cision, and exercise those rights separately. 
They are, in fact, a double-deaded canvass- 
ing board, and may by their concurrence 
do almost anything, and equally do almost 
anything by their disagreement. Any 
plan that is accepted will work when there 
ig no dispute; but what the country wants 
and what its future safety demands is 
some plan that will settle all possible dis- 
putes, beyond question, without opening 
the way for disfranchising states, This 
can never be gained with the counting 
authority vested in the two houses of Con- 
gress, exercising their power separately. 
No scheme can cure the difficulty and 
avoid the dangers that lie in this fact. 

Each house of Congress has appointed a 
committee to consider this whole subject ; 
and what these committees are doing we 
do not know, since neither has made any 
report. The Constitution, in our judg- 
ment, needs to be amended ; and this ne- 
cessity no legislation can supply. The 
perils through which we narrowly escaped 
at the last Presidential election disclosed 
the weakness and uncertainty of the Con- 
stitution in respect to a variety of very 
grave questions ; and nothing but amend- 
ment can remedy these defects, Mere 
makeshifts, that utterly fail at the critical 
moment, are not what the country needs, 
The truth is, our present electoral system 
is a total failure to realize the theory of 
those who framed it, and ought to be su- 
perseded altogether by one better adapted 
to existing exigencies. It can never be so 
patched up, especially by legislation, as 
not to carry with it very serious objections. 





THE WAR-CLOUDS. 


THE outlook in Europe is decidedly war- 
like. With the signing of the Treaty of 
San Stefano a broad horizon of peace ap- 
peared in the East; but it was quickly ob- 
scured again by the clouds of war anda 
dreadful and destructive storm seems ready 
to break forth. The hope that a settled 
peace, with its inestimable blessings, might 
rest upon the sadly-distracted and misgov- 
erned provinces of European Turkey we 
have clung toand still cling to with earnest 
persistence. We must own, however, that 
this hope is grounded rather on the utter 
lack of sufficient cause or necessity for 
war than upon the events of diplomacy. 
The only explanation of Eogland’s course 
which appears to us adequate and consist- 
ent with events is that the government 
desires a conflict with Russia, and not 
peace. Lords Derby and Carnarvon un- 
derstood the premier’s designs when the 
vote of supplementary credit was asked, 
and offered their resignations. The 
former was induced by explanations to 
remain, and he believed that the concession 
made by Russia subsequently in regard to 
the occupation of Constantinople wou'd 
insure peace, But the preparations for 





war went on more briskly than before. 
Every act breathed hostility, and finally, at 
the calling out of the reserves, the last 
friend of peace in the Cabinet lost his last 
lingering hope of a peaceful issue. When 
he retired from the government Russia de- 
spaired of an amicable settlement. 

To Americans who look at the question 
dispassionately, having a warm friendship 
for both powers, the differences between 
Russia and England are, at this stage of 
affairs, of small importance as regards the 
interests of the British Government. These 
differences are of Lord Beaconfield’s own 
raising. England’s legitimate interests in 
the terms of peace between Turkey and 
Russia are less momentous than those of 
Austria; yet Eogland stands alone in de- 
manding that Russia shall expressly agree 
to place every clause of the Treaty of San 
Stefano before the Congress for consider- 
ation. Unless Russia accepts this condi- 
tion, England refuses to attend the Con- 
gress. Austria holds that the reservation 
of full liberty of action by the Powers is a 
sufficient guaranty, aud is willing to gointo 
the Congress without further promises 
from Russia. The latter thinks that, hav- 
ing submitted the full text of the treaty to 
afl the Powers, nothing further can be 
reasonably demanded, It is perfectly will- 
ing that the Congress should consider 
every clause of the treaty which affects 
European interests; but there are certain 
questions which concern Russia and Tur- 
key alone, and these will not be before the 
Congress for discussion. The Russians 
see in the policy of England a design to rob 
them of the fruits of their victory, and they 
declare they will never surrender the re- 
sults achieved by the loss of 100,000 of 
their soldiers and the investment of a vast 
amount of treasure. 

Whether these views are right or wrong, 
they are such as avicior under such cir- 
cumstances would naturally bold. Russia’s 
ready nequiescence in the proposal for a 
Congress shows its willingness to hear and 
consider the advice of Europe in the settle- 
ment of the great Eastern question, En- 
gland’s persistence is unreasonable. It is 
enlarging a trivial difference into a casus 
belli. It is deliberately rejecting an oppor- 
tunity to secure permanent peace. It is 
provoking a bloody war. Why not go to 
the Congress yielding the point? No 
rights would be surrendered, no interests 
imperiled by this act. If the Congress 
should fail, by reason of Russia’s stubborn- 
ness, England could appeal to arms much 
more reasonably than it can now. Every 
honorable means to secure peace should be 
exhausted before war is resorted to; and if 
England does not do this it may look for 
no sympathy from America. 

What would a declaration of war by En- 

gland mean? Would England fight to re. 
store the integrity of the Ottoman Empire? 
Does it want tore-establish the old state of 
things?) Know, then, Lord Beaconsfield, 
that all Christendom regards the downfall 
of the Turkish rule in Europe as a blessing 
to civilization, an event in history that 
nothing could prevent and nothing can un- 
do. Boes Turkey desire Eogland’s inter- 
position? Evidently, no. Doubtless, the 
Sultan bas had a great burden lifted from 
his shoulders in the separation of the Chris- 
tian provinces. He is on good terms with 
Russia, perhaps an ally of the Czar, and is 
probably intelligent enough to see that En- 
gland’s interference could not help him 
any. Another question arises: Where will 
England fight Russia? Turkey may be 
neutral ground, and England would have no 
more right to land troops on Turkish soil 
than on Austrian or German. Suppose Tur- 
key becomes an ally of Russia, will En- 
gland fight them both to restore the empire 
of the first-named? 
The sole actuating cause of England's 
hostile attitude is, in our opinion, jealousy 
—jealousy of Russia’s growing power and 
commercial prospects; and England’s best 
citizens are loud in their denunciation of 
the policy of a man who seems to be gov- 
eroed more by the Oriental ideas of his 
ancestors than by the prevailing opinions of 
the West of to-day. 





Tue bill restoring the death penalty for 
murder in Iowa has been signed by the govern- 
or, and is, hence, now tbe law of the state. 





The experience of the people with the milder 
penalty showed its inexpediency. 
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Editorial Aotes, 


THE charge that M. Delfosse, the third 
member of the Halifax Commission, was forced 
upon the United States by mere trickery on the 
part of Great Britain, under the rules of the 
treaty, seems to be disposed of by later infor- 
mation on the subject. It is true that in 1873 
Secretary Fish objected to his appointment as 
amember of the Commission; and it is also 
true that, before the appointment was made, 
Secretary Fish and Sir Edward Thornton had 
agreed upon him as a suitable person to be se- 
lected, and that Count Beust, tbe Austrian 
minister at London, who was to make the ap- 
pointment, was unoffictally informed of this 
fact, and that after it was made, with the con- 
currence of both governments, Secretary Fish 
wrote a letter to M. Delfosse expressing his 
entire satisfaction with the selection and urg- 
ing him to accept the service. This relieves 
Great Britain from any ju-t ground of criticism, 
and very materially alters the whole look of 
the question. If Mr. Delfosse is the man upon 
whom both governments had agreed, before 
his formal appointment by the Austrian minis- 
ter, that certainly is the erd of this point. 
We have been of the opinion from the outset 
that the only honorable course opeo to the 
United States is to pay the award, and that 
Opinion is now confirmed. We bope that, in 
doing so, the Government will have suflicient 
honor not to steal the money from the Geneva 
Fund. 





IN a most absurd and outrageous form does 
the Postal Bill reported to Congress by the 
Committee on Postal Affairs, though generally 
admirable, discriminate against’one portion of 
the subscribers to any magazine. The postage 
ou papers and other periodical publications 
sent by bulk is two cents a pound, For this 
amount the publications are sent to their des 
tination and distributed. But the bill reported 
proposes that no such papers shall be dis- 
tributed by letter-carriers unless they be pre- 
paid at tbe transient paper price of one cent 
for each two ounces or fraction thereof. Now, 
this is limiting the value of the post-office with 
avengeance, Itisa step backward that should 
be promptly resisted. It is no excuse that it is 
proposed to send papers free within the coun- 
ty where they sre published. Weare willing 
to pay uniform rates ; but we require the privi- 
lege of continuing to send to our subscribers, 
in Boston and in N@w York also, our paper 
just as they recelve other papers. We want no 
discrimination. The annoyance would be con- 
stant and petty and annoying. What we ask is 
uniformity of rate on all periodicals sent at 
pound rates, uniformity of rate at all post-of- 
tices, avd uniformity of rate for all copies 
mailed from the office of publication. 


IF Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, thought that 
his chances of beiug re-elected to the Senate 
would be increased by roundly abusing the 
President, or if violent and personal animosity 
impelled him to the abuse, then we can under- 
stand the motive of his deliberate and studied 
attack, last week, under a resolution offered as 
a mere pretext for making the attack. It is 
seldom that a man acts wisely for himself 
when either his own selfishness or bis own pas- 
sion constitutes the reason. In most cases he 
will outwit himself, and the Wisconsin senator 
seems to be no exception to this rule. He said 
nothing in his two hours’ speech which had 
not been just as forcibly said a great many 
times before, and nothiag upon which the peo- 
ple have not already made up their minds. 
We are not the President’s apologists, and 
certainly not in respect to bis errors; bat this 
system of politically lampooning President 
Hayes, arraigving even his parly integrity, and 
seeking to discredit his administration, which 
just now seems tie favorite employment of 
some Republicans, is neither just to him nor 
wise in a party aspect of the question. If we 
ren ember correctly, Senator Howe bitterly at- 
tacked President Lincoln, toward the close of 
his first term, and himself received much the 
hardest part of the blow. His experience in 
this case will not be different. The sensation 
that he wasto make has certainly not been 
made. Good policy dictates that the leaders 
of the Republican party should seek to be on 
good terms with the President, and that he 
should pursue the same course iv respect to 
them. 


SECRETARY ScuURZ, being one of the mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, and not sucha 
one’ as Sen:tor Howe would have selected, was 
for this reason last week made a target of the 
Senator’s intense denunciation. Oneof his of- 
fenses consists in not being a native born 
American, in respect to wtich we commend to 
Senator Howe an atten'ive perusal of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The Republicans of Obio 
were more than willing in 1875 to welcome the 
services of Mr. Schurz in the campaign of that 
year; and to his influence among the Germans 
of that state they were probably indebted for 
their victory. So also the Republicans of the 





nation were just as willing in 1876 to have his 
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aid in the Presidential contest; and no one 
made more effective speeches, especially with 
reference to specie resumption and honest 
money, to which the Republican party was 
committed. He did a good service, particu- 
larly in bringing the Liberal Republicans to 
the support of the party. It was very natural 
thatthe President, in view of his own princt- 
ples, as avowed in his letter of acceptance, 
should have turned his thoughts to the Liberal 
Republicans in selecting at least one member 
of his Cabinet; and we can think of no person 
80 appropriate for the selection as the very one 
he chose. Secretary Schurz has shown him- 
self to be an able and faithful Cabinet officer, 
and, so far as the public know, given nobody 
any just cause ofcomplaint. The attack made 
upon him by Senator Howe, besides being 
badly tinctured with ‘‘ Know-Nothingism,’’ is 
intensely partisan and vehement, and will 
harm bimself morethan anybody else. 


PENNSYLVANIA justice last week added to her 
previous triumphs the execution of three more 
of the members of the Molly Maguire brother- 
hood. Two of them confessed their guilt, and 
there is no doubt of the guilt of the third one, 
Who made no confession. This makes more 
than a score of such executions in Pennsylva- 
nia within the last two or three years. Great 
credit is due to the energy and courage with 
which Mr. Gowen has followed up this gang of 
murderers and by which brought so many of 
them to justice. For several years they were 
the terror of the mining region, and every man 
whom they marked for their vengeance was 
doomed. Thus far the Molly Maguires have 
for the most part been their own betrayers, 
illustrating the rule that conspirators cannot 
safely trust each other, The vigor with which 
the law has done its work, while a credit to 
Pennsylvania justice, has already had the 
effect of arresting the career of this horrible 
Molly Maguirism. If there are still other out- 
laws yet unpunished, it is to be hoped that the 
same justice will find them and bring them to 
the scaffold. 


A woMAN who made immense wealth and 
lasting infamy by murdering unborn infants 
committed suicide eurly last Monday morning 
in this city. Madame Restell had been arrested 
by Mr. Authony Comstock and brought to 
trial. The anxiety produced yreat distress; 
and the day before she cut her throat she 
would frequently cry out, asking what she had 
done to bring this trouje upon her, and de- 
claring that she had never injured any one, 
That is a startling illustration of the indura- 
ting power of sin, and yet of the hell which it 
genders. The most infamous woman in the 
country, she left the world so blinded by long 
courses of crime that it seemed to her an in- 
justice that she should be punished for her 
many murders. The next world can hardly 
open promisingly for such as she. Without 
looking beyond the closed door, the tragedy 
ends right. 


A CORRESPONDENT, not pleased with Tuk 
INDEPENDENT’S View that the state should not 
turn religious propagandist in its public school 
system, at the expense of the people, reminds 
us that ‘“‘ thousands on thousands of the Sun- 
day-schools of this Republic ’’ are held in dis- 
trict school-houses, for the want of any other 
place in which to hold them, and wishes to 
know whether we would by law exclude these 
Sunday-schools from these school-houses, 
when there is no other place in which they can 
be conveniently held. We answer: No, pro- 
vided they do not damage the buildings or in 
any way interfere with their use for ordinary 
school purposes. The necessity existing as a 
matter of fact, we would, subject to this con- 
dition, allow any religious sect, whether Jew- 
ish or Christian, Protestant or Catholic, to hold 
its religious services in the school-house or in 
the room of a state court on the Sabbath Day, 
or at any other time when the building was not 
used for state purposes ; and inthe same cir- 
cumstances, and for precisely the same reason, 
and subject to the same condition, we would 
grant the same privilege to a debating club, or 
to any association of young people or old peo- 
ple, that is innocent in its character or gener- 
ally useful. The useis a temporary one, and 
bythe terms of the statement not inconsistent 
with the main purpose for which the building 
was erected; and, hence, the requisite cireum- 
stances being supplied, we would pay this 
courtesy of convenience to any number of citi- 
zens who would be accommodated thereby and 
could not be accommodated without it. This, 
however, we beg leave to remind our corre- 
spondent, has nothing todo with the question 
whether the state shall itself ordain and estab 
lish a system of religious propagandism and 
worship in the public school. The two things, 
in their principle and purpose, are just as wide 
apart as the poles. 

Zion’s Advocate explains that it does not 
mean to declare that Prof. Gould’s view of the 
Fall would be regarded as inadmissible in a 
Baptist church if one holds to the inspiration 
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of the Bible. Still it does not like the figura- 
tive view and does not believe that there isa 
single Baptist church in the country a majority 
of whose members hold it, which is probably 
the fact. Our contemporary turns about and 
asks us whether we are “in agreement with 
the Newton professor.’’ We do not set up 
THE INDEPENDENT as an authority in exegesis 
or theology; but we believe that his view is 
more reasonable than any other we know of, 
and perhaps most worthy of acceptance. 
‘What does Tue INDEPENDENT mean by these 
repeated references to Prof. Gould’s view?” 
Our meaning ought tobe plain. We make no 
secret of it. It is to make it as clear as sun- 
light that increasing liberty as to Christian 
doctrine is and must be allowed im the Chris 
tian Church. 


Ir is passing strange that some of our de- 
nominational papers will not learn the first 
principle of journalism, which is to tell the 
news and talk about it. Some of them, on the 
other hand, imagine it to be journalism to sup- 
press the news. Take The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, organ of the (Dutch) Reformed Church, 
for example. In the late case of Mr. Lloyd's 
removal from the Madison-Avenue Reformed 
Church, it delayed as long as possible mention- 
ing the matter, and bas not yet given the facts 
with anywhere near the fullnees nor has it sup- 
ported the Consistory with half the directness 
and fullness with which THe INDEPENDENT has 
done it. Here is another most important piece 
of news About the Reformed Church, several 
weeks old, which it has not yet mentioned. 
There has been a long fight between two par- 
ties in the Collegiate Dutch Church of this 
city, as to whether its ministers should each 
have hisown pulpit, or should preach around 
in rotation, a Sabbath at a time, ineach pulpit. 
When Dr. Ormiston came, he was promised 
that he should have the Fifth-Avenue Church 
all the time, and Dr, Chambers had his church, 
avd Mr, Ludlow his; but two or three years 
ago the rotationists got the victory again, and 
in the quarrel Mr. Ludlow was driven off. 
Now, a little over a month ago, the rotary sys- 
tem, which had proved itself a failure, was 
again replaced by the system of single pastor- 
ates; but there was a contest about it, ard, 
therefore, Zhe Intelligencer does not dare 
even to mention the fac', and we have heard 
leading ministers in the near neighborhood of 
this city express their surprise when informed 
of this old news, which they ought to have 
learned from their own religious papers six 
weeks ago. There is still a vacancy in the 
pulpit recently occupied by Mr. Ludlow. A 
member of the Consistory, lately talking to a 
distinguished missionary of the Reformed 
Church, said that their difficulty was that they 
wanted a man who was ale to fill the church 
and who was doctrinally sound and loyal. 
They could not find in the denomination a man 
who would fill the church, and they could not 
find anywhere else a man who was sound and 
loyal. The missionary suggested that they 
had better walt until they could get a man 
made to order. And another minister, one*of 
the keenest in the body, added that they had 
once had such a man in Dr. Duryea, but would 
not keep him; and that the trouble was that 
they wanted a man who has a great mind, but 
who has no mind of his own, These facts and 
this story are at the service of The /ntelligencer, 


REMEMBER that John Stuart Blackie is pro- 
fessor in the University of Edinburgh. From 
that seat of Presbyterian learning he writes in 
his last work, reviewed elsewhere: 

‘*What made a greater noise in the world of 

theological doctrine at one time than the five 
points of the Synod of Dort, which caused the 
persecution of Grotius and the noble company 
of Arminian doctors in Holland? Wonderful 
subtleties and windy battlements, all of which 
no man of sense at the present day thinks 
worthy of a passing regard.’”’ 
This is but a specimen of which a half dozenas 
strong might be found within as many pages. 
Ofthe “dogma of inherited guilt’ he says that 
‘an honest thinker’s whole moral nature bris- 
tles up in rebellion against it.’’ Did not we 
say that Calvinism is nearly dead? Of course, 
we do not mean the theology which now so 
generally assumes its name, and which Calvin 
would have disowned ; but the system of Dort 
and Westminster. 


THE Presbyterian says of THE [NDEPENDENT; 


“If some great movement, such as the gather- 
ing of representative Presbyterians in the Edin- 
burgh Council, seems to promise greater unity 
to Presbyterianism, and foreshadows any in- 
crease of strength or influence, it is first pro- 
phesied against, then undervalued.” 

The Presbyterian says what is conspicuously 
and completely false. No paper welcomed 
more warmly than THE INDEPENDENT the 
meeting of the Edinburgh Pan-Presbyterian 
Council. No paper rejoiced in its success more 
than we. No paper was more pleased with the 
Evangelical Alliance which preceded it; and 
THE INDEPENDENT, we warrant, urged on and 
welcomed the Presbyterian reunion much more 
heartily than did Thg Presbyterian. All these 
movements are in the line of our policy of fra- 





ternity between denominations, We wield 
that sort of thunder, and The Presbyterian have 
no right to make such false statements on the 
subject. 





WueEn The Jewish Times berates all converted 
Jews in the coarsest manner, it is not strange 
if some of them talk back, as in the following 
note which we have received from an excellent 
gentleman : 


“To THE Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“Tn your issue dated Feb. 28th I noticed 
the bravado of The Jewish Times, and I was re- 
minded of a Talmudic proverb found in 
Treatise ‘Baba Kama’ 71, where we read: 
‘Thou hast thrown thyself into mighty waters 
and hast brought back a sherd.’? What author- 
ities The Jewish Times has consulted in the 
studies of converted Jews we do not know ; but 
we would recommend ‘The Mission Among 
the Jews,’ an article published by the Rev. B. 
Pick, of Rochester, N. Y., in the Quarterly Re- 
view of the Ey. Luth. Church, July, 1876. 
As a Jew, the editor of The Jewish Times 
ought to know what Moses already enjoined: 
‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor’ (Exodus xx, 16). When the editor 
states, we ‘know of hardly one converted 
Jew in the United States who is a respectable 
man,’ we believe this, for no converted Jew 
will associate with a so-called Reformed Jew, 
who believes nothing except in his own ‘Great 
Iam.’ Besides, these Reformed Jews have as 
yet done nothing for their own coreligionists, 
still less for the world at large, and especially 
these American titanic reformers. But we 
could show what converted Jews have already 
done from the first to the nineteenth century. 
The Jewish Times calls all Jewish Christians 
‘vagabonds and adventurers,’ an assertion 
which no gentleman, more especially an in- 
structor of the people, as the editor of The 
Jewish Times claims to be, should make without 
having the necessary proofs. But how is it 
with the honesty of The Jewish Times? We 
will quote no less an authority than Prof. Dr. 
Graetz, of Breslau, a Jew himself and editor of 
a monthly review extensively read in this 
country. In Vol. XVIII (1869), p. 270, We 
find the following reply to an American friend 
(Dr. N. N.): ‘When The Jewish Times in 
New York reprints the English translation of 
the fourth volume of my history without my 
permission, 1 am used to such literary theft 
committed in America, But when the same 
paper at the same time beslavers me, I do not 
care for it. Moderate, therefore, your indig- 
nation, my friend.’ Well, this is plain Jan- 
guage, and it seems that ‘beslavering’ is the 
motto of The Reformer and Jewish Times. 

‘* A CONVERTED JEW.” 

....Our readers will be especially interested 
in a letter from so well known a Scotch writer 
and thinker on theological matters as the Rev. 
David Macrae. Nowhere else have we seen 80 
clear and compact an account of the upheaval 
now going on all through the Scotch Presby- 
terian Churches. Mr. Macrae has his part, and it 
is an important one, in the discussions and 
movements in the United Presbyterian Church, 
and is one of the most vigorous writers and 
speakers in behalf of abolishing subscription 
to the Confession and Catechism. Mr. Macrae 
made a very bold address in the last Synod, in 
which he insisted that the central idea of the 
Westminster Confession, in which it differed 
from other non-Calvivistic Confessions, magni- 
fying the sovereignty of God against his love, is 
all wrong and harmful. And yet he continues 
without censure in the United Presbyterian 
Church. 


...» There was crowded out of our columns 
last week one of the most interesting personal 
items we could have printed, about the silver 
wedding of Dr. Theodore L, Cuyler. It was a 
most delightful occasion ; and the tribute of 
deserved admiration was substantially awarded 
to him and to his wife by hosts of his parish- 
ioners and friends. Hedid not want presents, 
but they could not be forbidden ; and a heavy 
bag of silver dollars, borne, like the grapes of 
Eshkol, on the shoulders of two men, were 
among the most noticeable of the gifts. Both 
the pastor and his beloved wife have our most 
hearty congratulations and those of a hundred 
thousand of our readers, 


+. The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, quotes 
from our * Religious Intelligence ”’ the follow 
ing item: 

‘‘The number of vacancies in Catholic par- 
ishes in Prussia has reached 700. These, how- 
ever, could readily be filled by idle priests, if 
the Church would conform to the May Laws.’’ 
And comments on it as follows : 

‘True, some of the parishes could be filled 
if the Church would go to the devil, consent 
with the devil, obey the devil, and do the 
devil’s work. That’s what conforming to the 
May Laws means.”’ 

We shall wait to see if Leo XIII does not 
‘consent with the devil, obey the devil, and do 
the devil’s work.”’ 


«...Some of our exchanges have been too. 


hasty in gathering that Professor Robertson 
Smith has been acquitted by the Free Presby- 








tery of Aberdeen. We have not made that 
statement; but only that it looks as if he 
would be acquitted, and that on the charge of 
contradicting the doctrine of inspiration he has 
been acquitted, while now it only remains to 
consider the charges that his teachings have 
“a dangerous and unsettling tendency” or 
that their ‘‘ neutrality of attitude’ disparages 
inspiration. Having been acquitted on the 
most serfous charge, it is every way probable 
that he will escape on the others, 

.---The legislature of Massachusetts has 
passed a stay law, allowing any savings bank 
in the state to withhold payment of one-balf 
the amount due to its depositors forthe pe- 
riod of two years. We doubt the wisdom of 
such a law, even if it were consti utional. A 
fatal objection to it is that itis not consistent 
with the Constitution of the United States. 
Savings-bank deposits are payable on de- 
mand, except as otherwise provided by con- 
tract, 

.-..We are very sorry that Mr. Gludstone 
finds himself compelled to decline the invita- 
tion of Yale College, sent through President 
Porter and Secretary Evarts, to be present at 
the commencement next summer. How heart- 
ily we should have welcomed him to that great 
seat of learning and to the country, we need 
need not say. It is evident that the English 
statesman felt himself greatly tempted to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

... After full discussion, by a vote of 46 to 
26, the Poughkeepsie Methodtst Di-t:ict Con- 
ference has voted to license Miss Katie Lent 
as a local preacher. Miss Lent is highly 
spoken of asa preacher and her father is a 
minister of this Couference. There are now 
half a dozen or more female local preachers in 
the Methodist Church, but none have yet becn 
admitted to the itinerancy. 


...-Our Methodist readers will bave noticed 
and corrected for themselves an errorin our 
review of the revised Methodist Hymn Book. 
The authorship of the ‘Lesser Hymual”’? was 
attributed to Pres. Warren, of Boston Usni- 
versity, instead of to his brother, Dr. Henry 
W. Warren, of Philadelphia. We noticed the 
error just too late to correct it. 


.... Last week the Sixpenny Savings Bank of 
this city was closed up, as the consequence of 
the most culpably bad management on the 
part of the trustees. The law ought in every 
such case to require that the trustees shall pro- 
tect the depositors against losses. 


eeeeThe Methodist Recorder bas lost the poirt 
of the joke in the old story. The name was 
not ‘‘ Beelzebub,”’ but ‘ Luthy thir,” which the 
minister refused to give, and, to the mother’s 
consternation, christened ber girl ‘‘ George 
Washington.” 

....Last Sunday Dr. Talmage preached on 
Church Music, condemning frivolous and 
operatic music in the house of God. And the 
organist at the foot of the pulpit played a se- 
lection from “ Il Trovatore.”’ 

.... We are glad to give Mr. Tilden credit for 
whatever good sense there is in expressing the 
opinion that the ‘*fraud’’ shriekers may as 
well close up that business. The usufruct will 
not pay the cost. 








Publisher's Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
ruth add certainly curiug in every case: 
No remedy known = s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


Dr. Pricr’s Flavoring Extracts are as 
natural as the fruits from which they are 
made. 


VOCAL TRAINING BY MAIL. 


Mr. Joun Howarp, whose name is high’ 
authority in musical circles, is meeting 
with great success in sending his voice- 
lessons by mail. <A private viewing of his 
correspondence shows that teachers of 
singing and elocution, many of them prom- 
inent as principals of Conservatories and 
Seminaries, besides many ministers and 
amateurs, testify without reserve to 
extraordinary improvement. We gather 
from these letters that Mr. Howard 
discards all treatment of ‘‘ registers” 
or of ‘‘orotund” or otber artificial quali- 
ties; but aims to develop the natural or 
functional voice. This he secures by com- 
batting all false muscular action, by oppos- 
ing movements of the vocal parts, remov- 
ing all faults by the powerful corrective 
force of actual physical bodily movements, 
so clearly taught that a child can learn to 
make them. His pamphlet contafns a 
great deal of valuable information, and 
those who desire to communicate with him. 





“will find his address on page 11. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





WE find that toa few of our new sub- 
scribers a postal-card has been sent stating 
that their subscriptions would expire in 
two weeks. Of course, those of our new 
subscribers who may have received such a 
card will understand that it is an error. 





WESTERN TRADE. 





F. Eaton & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, are 
among the few dry goods firms who are 
now doing business who have stood the 
shocks of over a fifth of acentury. They are 
doing a trade of nearly one million dollars 
in their two great stores—the “ Bee Hive” 
being run on a similar plan to our Macy es- 
tablishment of New York ; and the “‘ Lion 
Store” which is one of the finest in the West. 
At the latter establishment is kept the latest 
and most expensive novelties in dress 
goods, silks, and miJlinery. The carpet 
house and church-furnishing departments 
are always full of the best products of the 
world’s looms, and the prices of these 
goods are as reasonable as could possibly 
be expected. Many of the churches in 
Western towns have bought their carpets 
at this well-known establishment. In con- 
nection with the retail departments of this 
elegant store there isa large jobbing depart- 
ment, from which the interior merchant can 
always find bargains. Mr. Eaton does a 
large mail-order business and sends samples 
all over the West on application. 

Mr. Eaton, though yet a young man, oc- 
cupies not only a high position as a mer- 
chant, but is a director in two of Toledo’s 
largest banks and is always foremost in all 
that goes to make Toledo a growing city. 





LEGITIMATE OFFERS. 





Tue offers that are being continually 
made by the legitimate trade are so low 
that the people can hardly realize that the 
articles offered are of a good and durable 
character. There is one concern especially, 
the Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
whom our readers have seen advertised in 
our paper, 3s well as others who are offer- 
ing pianos and organs at very low prices. 
This firm have sold their instruments to 
subscribers of THe INDEPENDENT, and 
have never had a complaint from one 
yet. Their way of dealing could not be 
fairer to the purchaser. fle is required 
first to deposit the price of the instrument 
with some reliable party where he resides, 
and the Company will at once forward it 
to any address, on trial; when, if it is not 
satisfactory, it may be returned, and they 
will pay all freight and other charges with 
every instrument. If retained, they will 
give a guaranty of six years. The con- 
cern have been established some ten years 
in the wholesale trade, and have only lately 
opened a retail branch, which accounts in 
a measure for their offer of such low prices. 
The letters they receive from parties hold- 
ing their instruments all speak in the high- 
est praise. 





CHEAP CORN CULTURE. 





By the free use of the Thomas Harrow 
in corn culture the cost of production is 
diminished fully one-third. The corn is 
harrowed broadcast, at the rate of 25 acres 
per day, without any injury whatever to 
the corn; but, on the contrary, benefiting it 
exceedingly. The weeds are all killed before 
they are one-half inch high, and the ground 
kept thoroughly cultivated in the middle of 
the hills or drills, so that no weeds or grass 
are found in the cornfield during the entire 
season afterward, aud the corn is increased 
in yield fully five bushels per acre. The 
proper mode of cultivating is to harrow the 
field once, at least—better twice—before the 
corn comes up; and then every four or five 
days, until the corn is eight or ten inches 
high. Some farmers with large experience 
harrow considerably longer, with marked 
benefit. Several thousands of the largest 
corn-raisers in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, etc. 
have for six or eight years cultivated their 
corn with the Thomas Harrow, with the 
Sreatest possible satisfaction. Single farm- 
ers have often bought from ten to twenty- 
five of these Harrows, for their own use in 
Corn-raising, 
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NEW YORE STATE AGRICLUTURAL 
WORKS. 


LATE IMPROVEMENTS IN THEIR SPE- 
CIAL MACHINES. 








INFORMATION OF VALUE TO FARMERS AND 
THRESHERS, 





THe New York State Agricultural 
Works, otherwise known as 


THE WHEELER & MELICK CO, 


situated at Albany, N. Y., have recently 
issued their catalogue for the Spring of 
1878, which contains a very complete ac- 
count of their late improvements, together 
with prices for this year. The concern isso 
well and favorablyknown toall who use their 
machines that there is little use for us to 
siy more than to advise our readers of a 
few of their specialties ; and in this con- 
nection we speak of the WHEELER’S CELE- 
BRATED Two-HoRsE POWER AND COMBINED 
THRESHER AND CLEANER, With or without 
trucks. ‘This machine is made expressly 
for the use of large threshers ;_ and, in addi- 
tion to its well-known distinctive features, 
the portion of the frame near the cylinder 
(ordinarily constructed of wood) is now 
made entirely of iron, which greatly in- 
creases the durability of these parts and 
overcomes the difficulty heretofore experi- 
enced in obtaining access to the cylinder. 
The sides, concave, aud duster are secured 
together, and can be removed, exposing the 
cylinder and admitting of its removal, if 
desired. The concave is made of iron; the 
spikes are secured by the most approved 
nuts, which, if broken, can at once be re- 
placed by others; and the pitmans are pro- 
vided with Dryfus’s Patent Oilers, which 
greatly prevent undue heating and wear. 
Another of their specialties is the SPRING 
Stern, Tootn Horse-Rake, which is 
simple in construction and made of 
the best material. It is unsurpassed 
for raking hay, grain, or stubble. Each 
tooth is independent, and so durable 
that it will withstand the severest strain 
without changing shape. The Rake, having 
a flexible head, accommodates itself to any 
surface, and the device for discharging the 
load is unequaled. It is controlled by an 
easy movement of the foot, thus leaving 
both hands free to manage the horse. The 
LA Dow Disc Harrow is also manufac- 
tured by this concern. This style of Har- 
row is fast superseding the old style, known 
as the tooth-harrow, and this one especially 
has fast grown into popularity. It is 
jointed in the center, to adapt it to any 
surface, thereby thoroughly pulverizing 
the ground and covering the seed better in 
one operation than many others do in two. 
There is not a complicated part in it and 
its lightness and durability will recommend 
it to any farmer. STRAW-PRESERVING 
TuHRESHER.—This machine is the most 
economical one that is offered in the mar- 
ket to-day. Its price may look a little 
high to the farmers whose last year’s 
crops were short; but the very efficient 
manner in which this machine does its work 
will soon save its price to the purchaser. It 
gets all the grain clear, and runs the straw 
off unbroken and in fine shape, as if 
threshed with a flail. In the vicinity of 
large towns, where unbroken straw is in 
great demand and brings a good price, this 
machine is in general demand for threshing 
rye. Before purchasing elsewhere, send to 
this concern for their lists and prices, 4s 
they will be of great interest to farmers, 





FANCY GOODS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, have 
now on exhibition a splended stock of flow- 
er trimmings, in all shades and tints, cro- 
chet lace sects, jet fringes, gimps and 
ornaments, fancy inlaid pearl buttons, 
laces, and other new styles of fine fancy 
goods, in great variety, adapted to the very 
best city and country trade. This firm is 
one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
city. Orders entrusted to them for all kinds 
of fancy goods will have the best personal 
attention. See advertisement. 





Tue ‘“‘ Kansas Hand-Book” contains just 
the information that every person inter- 
ested in this growing and prosperous state 
desires to know. Prepared by an old resi- 
dent. Sent, postpaid, with map, for 50 
cents in muslin, or 25 cents in paper. Ad- 
dress J, §. BoucHton, Lawrence, Kansas, 





BUTTER-MAKING. 


THE “Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany” are the manufacturers of a new ap- 
paratus for making butter, or, rather, for 
speedily producing the largest possible 
amount of cream from a given amount of 
milk. The inventor, Mr. William Cooly, 
of Washington County, Vermont, made the 
discovery a couple of years ago; since 
which time important improvements have 
been made and the whole apparatus is now 
believed to be absolutely perfect. We 
saw the machine, several months ago, at an 
agricultural fair in Eastern Connecticut, 
and were astonished at its working. 
Farmers and farmers’ wives came from all 
directions to see this wonderful machine, 
About one thousand dairies, mostly in 
New England, are now making all their 
butter on the ‘‘Cooly System,” so called; 
and the demand for the machines is very 
great in all directions. Indeed, it is now 
affirmed that butter-makers will very gen- 
erally be compelled, as a mere matter of 
economy, to adopt this machine. By the 
‘*Cooly System” the cream can all be ob- 
tained in much less time, and the quantity 
increased very largely. We believe that 
more and better butter can be made by this 
apparatus than in any other way, and that 
every farmer who wants to save both time 
and money should at once adopt it. It would 
be almost impossible for us to give a full 
description of the ingenious and yet simple 
machine referred to; but would ask all our 
readers interested to write for circulars and 
testimonials, which will be sent free on ap- 
plication to the manufacturers, named 
above. See advertisement. 








A WONDERFUL MUSICAL INVEN- 
TION. 


AN invention has recently been perfected 
and patented in Boston, Mass., which cer- 
tainly deserves the notice it is getting from 
the foreign and American press. We refer 
to ‘‘ Mason’s Charts,” so called; and our 
readers will perceive an advertisement of 
them in another part of this paper. 

It is as simple as a child’s story-book. In 
fact, a child ten years old could understand 
them, so extremely simple and practical 
are they. They have been called by one of 
our most popular musicians the greatest 
musical invention of any age, and they are 
highly endorsed and recommended by the 
highest musical authority in this country 
and abroad. They will save the many 
dollars expended for music lessons, and 
every owner of a piano or organ should 
purchase one. They are sold by the Turner 
Manufacturing Company, 26 Central 8t., 
Boston, Mass., who are the sole agents for 
the world. 








A PERFECT REVOLUTION. 


ONLY a few months ago the Chicago Scale 
Company discontinued the expensive way 
of selling their ecales through traveling 
agents; reducing their prices one-half, and 
in some cases more. As a Consequence, 
their low prices have been advertised from 
one end of thecountry to the other, which, 
with their well-known superiority, is fast 
making them very popular The business 
men cannot afford to use their old rusty 
scales, when they can buy bright new ones 
so cheaply. Nor can any farmer afford to 
be without a scale to weigh his stock and 
crops, when he can now get one at about 
one-third former prices, by sending direct 
ot the manufacturers.—Auchange. 





FLOWERS AND SEEDS. 


Tue Flowers and Seeds from the well- 
known establishment of Grimes & Gar- 
row, of Pittsburgh, Pa., are now sold very 
generally through the country. The seeds 
include vegetable and flower seeds of a 
most excellent quality. Some very choice 
summer flowering bulbs are also in stock. 
But for full information the new catalogue 
should be sent for, in which a complete 
description is given, with varieties and 
prices of the ornamental, bedding, and hot- 
house plants, of all kinds of fiowers, of 
fruit trees, evergreens, grape-vines, etc., 
etc. Besides having a reputation for send- 
ing out only first-class flowers and seeds, 
this firm make it a point to sell at reason- 
able prices, 
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WHAT IS A TRUNK LINE? 


THE readers of the newspapers of the 
day constantly see mention made of Trunk 
Line railroads; but comparatively few fully 
understand what is intended by the desig- 
nation. Some three or four railroad lines 
running westward from the Atlantic sea- 
board are sometimes not wrongly called 
Trunk Lines, as they form the main arte- 
ries of traffic toward the West. If any 
railroad in the country deserves or is en- 
titled to the name of a Grand Trunk Line, 
it is the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way. The company operating this great 
line now controls more miles of railway 
than any other in America, if not in the 
world. It is by all odds the most impor- 
tant line of railroad in any way connected 
with Chicago. No other road running out 
of Chicago carries anything like as many 
passengers or hauls anything like the vol- 
ume of freight that is transported over this 
road. It alone runs in and out of Chicago 
every day in the year nearly as many pass- 
enger trains as all the other Chicago roads 
put together. As it is with passenger 
trains so itis with freight. It not unfre- 
quently brings into Chicago fifteen hundred 
loaded freight-cars in a single day, and if it 
does not bring in a thousand cars its man- 
agers think it is doing poorly. Forty to 
fifty passenger trains daily leave and arrive 
at its depot at Chicago. Of suburban pass- 
engers it carries more than all the -other 
roads that run to or from Chicago. These 
are facts that can be established by any one 
wishing to do so. No road but the very 
best could do the business this great line 
does. Its track is of the heaviest steel rail, 
and is kept in constant repair by the con- 
stant vigilance of an army of trackmen, 
and is patrolled day and night, the year 
through, for the double purpose of keeping 
everything connected with it in perfect 
condition and for the entire safety of its 
patrons who are traveling over it. 

No road anywhere can show a superior 
track, finer coaches, stronger, swifter, or 
better locomotive engines; and no other 
road west of Chicago have ever attempted 
to approach it in its equipment of Pullman 
Hotel and Sleeping Coaches. It alone, of 
all the Western roads, have the celebrated 
Hotel Cars, and on this line only can the 
traveler between Chicago and the Missouri 
River procure the comforts and luxuries 
that these cars alone can furnish. Otber 
lines may talk of Dining Cars and sixteen 
wheel coaches; but not one of them can 
offer you a Pullman or any other form of 
Hotel Car. These cars combine great lux- 
ury with the greatest obtainable comfort, 
and at no increase’in expense over the com- 
mon, old-fashioned, and ordinary sleeping- 
car. The marvel of those that travel on 
them is to know how the co.npany can 
afford to run them and charge no more for 
berths than is charged in the old-fashioned 
sleeper. The answer is fonnd in the great 
volume of travel this roud is carrying. 
The thousands flock to its lines where the 
hundreds seek.its competitors. We are 
sure that no one who has once seen these 
cars would ever use any other, if traveling 
in the direction they run. 

They are not for the exclusive use of the 
rich; but are just as comfortable and ele- 
gant for the pv orer traveler. Costing to oc- 
cupy these cars no more than does tbe 
occupancy of the old-fashioned sleeper, no 
one need, for fear of expense, be prevented 
from using them. ‘They have become ‘‘the 
rage,” so to speak, with the Californians, 
and have attracted the majority of that class 
of travel. 

If you are about to travel east or west 
between Chicago and Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, or San Francisco, it 
will pay you to see that you get your tick- 
ets by the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way. At some future time we may give 
you further ideas about this great road.— 
The Democrat, 








SPRING STYLES GENTLEMEN’S DREss 
Hats ready. Style and texture unsur- 
assed. Fine Silk Hat, $5. BuRKE, 214 
roadway. 





Ir you desire doughnuts that are the 
nicest and richest you ever ate, make them 
from Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 


A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This Enixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
siz years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jonnson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 








Biatr’s Pruis.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1 25 
by mail. H. PLanten & Son, 224 Wil 





liam Street, N. Y, Sold by Druggists. 
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Tue Barosma is perfectly harmless in its 
effects, working acure by gently stimulat- 
ing the liver to excrete from the blood all 
particles of matter that are poisonous to it, 
the stomach, heart, kidneys, and other 
organs of the body. When tue liver is 
torpid or inactive the whole system must 
suffer, undergoing a process of slow poi- 
soning. The stomach is filled with carbonic 
acid gas, inflaming the mucous membrane, 
or coating of the stomach. The Barosma 
neutralizes the acid, taking it up and carry- 
ing it off without further injury to the 
system. It is pleasant to the taste. Most 
people take it full strength from the bottle. 
A few mix it with a little water, which may 
be done if thought best. 

Prepared by E. K. Thompson, Titus- 
ville, Pa. Price, $1.00 per boule. 

And for sale by Druggists generally. 


FACTORY FACTS. 


CLosE confinement, careful attention to 
all factory work gives the operatives pal- 
lid faces, pocr appetite, languid, miserable 
feelings, poor blood, inactive liver, kidneys 
and urinary troubles; and all the physi- 
cians and medicine in the world cunnot 
help them unless they get out doors or use 
Hop Bitters, mude of the purest and best 
of remedies, and especially for such cases, 
having abundance of health, sunshine, and 
rosy cheeks in them. None need suffer if 
they will use them freely. They cost but 
a trifle. See another column. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BALD HEADS 


ean be covered with a piece exactiy fitted to the Bald 
th work so ingeniously con- 
trived as to sppear each hair P+ fesuing from the 

the same shade and 


ct the 
Cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR" 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
la the world. The inventor has used this splend d 
air Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his Bealth—proof that it !s the only true and 
— Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 

isappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
if, effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau. 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggists. 


Gentlemen's Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters. 
Diess, Double Sole, and Cork Sole, at $5 and up- 


d. 
"Tadien’ fine Button Boots, $3. $3.50, $4, and $§, at 
BROOKS’ 











i] 
No. 1196 BROADWAY, corner 2th Bt. 


Manufactured by the American Carpet Lining Co., 


98 THOMAS STREET, N. Y. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
or 
Cutter's Abdominal 


Belt Drawers. 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 


- BCONOMY IN 
CORN CULTIVATION 


Canvassers wanted where we have no Agents. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 














THOMAS SMOOTHING 


HARROW 


This HARROW took the only Centennial award 
given to Harrows. It never clogs, pulverizes fifty 
per C-nt. more and better than any Harrow ever 
made, cultivates corn, potatoes. wheat, and oats 
after they are above ground, with perfect safety, 
and largely increases their yield. 000 farmers 
are using it. Apoly for Iilustrated Circulars to 

THE THOMAS SMOOTHING HARROW CO., 
EVA, N. Y. 
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CARRIAGES. 


A_ Large and Varied Assortment, includin 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, LANDAUS, LANDAU- 
'T KS, BERLIN COACHES, FOUK and SLX-PAS8- 
SENGEK KOCKAWAYS, French and English Style 
VICTORIAS, Light EXTHNSION and Half-To 
T and WHITKCHAPEL CARTS, 
, BEACH, and NEWPORT WAGONS, 
LADIES’ PH ALONS, ETc., ETC., 
AND MY FAMOUS 


CIRCULAR COMBINATION SPRING WARWICK 
and BUCKINGHAM BUGGIES, and FOUR-PAS- 
SENGERK WARWICKS, witn and without top. 


PHYSICIANS’ CARRIAGES in new designs, 
specially adapted to the Profession. 


BEFORE PURCHASING, PLEASE CALL 
AND EXAMINE MY STOCK. 


R. M. STIVERS, Manufacturer, 


144, 146, 148, 150, and 152 E. 31st St, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


ORDER FROM 


FASHIONABLE 
CUSTOM 
CLOTHING 


FOR MEN’S WEAR. | 





Dress Frock Coats to Order, $15 or $25. 


Special Discount to Clergymen,. 


EW STYL 


Elegant Suits to Order, $18, $20, and $25. 
English Suits. 


FR E Hy M A N & WOODR U FF, — 10M pe aly com ¥. ork, 


HE 


CO-OPERATIVE NEWSPAPERS. 


It has been asserted that one-half of all money 
paid ~ f New York advertisers for udvertising out- 
side of that city goes to the CO-OPERATIVE NEWS- 
PAPERS, 

If this statement is true, there is no occasion for 
surorise that prominent papers, which are atill 
charging war pric*s for advertising. feel called upon 
to abusea rival with which tney find themselves un- 
able to maintain a competition. 

Full particulurs about the Co-operative Newspa- 
pers, tugether with cataloguesand advertising rates, 
muiied tree on application to BHALS & FOSTER, 
General Agents AMERICAN NEWSPAPER UNION, 41 
Park Kow, New York. 





OTIS & GCORSLINE, 

$1 Powern’s Block. . 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 
{ VITBIFIED,6ALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 

Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Tra 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to the trade. 

Pronounced superior to any 
Sawar.Pioe made in this eonntry. 








NEW YORK. 


SENT FREE 

to any address. Samplesof 
Cloths and Suiiings. Fash- 
ion Plates, with tull direc- 
tions for ordering Clothing 
avd Furnishing Goods by 
mail, and obtaining a per- 
fect fit, with no risk. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Trowsers to Order, $5 to 8S. 


Send for Samples and give Trial Order. 





WORLD. 








KINGSFORD ’S. OSWEGO STARCH. 


BEST “s, PURE, 
mower yey otttnag yg STRONGER 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


UNIFORM, 


Always the Same. 


WEY T.KINGsroRD &SON 
ECONOMICAL Sei, 1) Nosroroe | 


IN THE 








KNOX FRUIT FARM 


AT YOUR DOOR. 
The GREATEST OFFERS of SEEDS, PLANTS, and FLOWERS Ever Made. 


¢P™ Catalogue and List of great Offers free. Send for it. © 


AND NURSERIES 


GRIMES & GARROW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HO FOR CALIFORNIA! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 
Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PEsTs, 


Daily Trains from Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, =t. Louis, 
Omaha, una Intermediate Points, 
or San Francisco, 


EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 


Choice from Nearly Every Variety of 
Farming, Fruit, Grazing, an 
Timber Lands. 
The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


now Offer, adjacent to their railroad lines in CAL- 
IFORNIA, NEVADA, and UTAH, a large body of 
land in sections, most of which is well adapted to 
cultivation and offers unequaled advantages for set- 
tlement or investment. 

IN CALIFORNIA the Jands lying on each side 
of the main |ine of the Central Pacific Railroad ex- 
tend from the navigable waters of the tacramento, 
above the Bay of San Francisco, across the bro :dest 
and most populous purtion of the Sscramento Val- 
ley and both slopes of the sierra Nevada Mc untains. 
They are diversified in soil, climate, and conaitions 
—embracing the semi-tropical productions in the 
lower valleys, corresponaing with those of Spain, 
[ratvy, and the shores of the Mediterranean ; the 
vine, orchard, and grain-ignds of the fout-hil's, cor- 
responding with those of France,Germany, and Aus- 
tria; and ube timber-lands of the mountain-slopes, 
corresponding witn those of Meine, sweden, Nor- 
way, etc. The Central portion of California is al- 
ready noted for the excellence of its whest, grapes, 
pears, cherries,*trawberries, smail fruits, ano zarden 
vegetables generally. and for the ease with which they 
can be grown to dimensions and perfection unattain- 
able elsewhere. The lands in this belt, purchased of 
the Company, have result din gratifying success to 
the settlers. heat can safely lie in the field til 
threshed and shipved, and the fruit-trees und vines 
are not troubled by insee sor blight. 

Al the CALIFORSIA and OREGON 
BR: JH,in the renowned Valley of the Sucra- 
meno, ext nding from the center to the northern 
boundary of the state, une Company also offer a 
choice selection, with the same general characceris- 
tics. ‘Ibis valley is at present the seat of the most 
successful culture of small grains—wheat, barlev, 
oats, ete.—in the country. and a so offers unrivaied 
facitities for ext: nsive upd profitable sheep and 
stock-grazing. ‘’he whole comprises some of the best 
land tn California. 

IN NEVADA the main line of the Central Pa- 
eitic Railroad occupies the Truckee and Humboldt 
Valleys, the largest and best-setcled in the state, at a 
short distance from numerous and important mining 
regions, whose yield of the precious metuls is esti- 
mated at from fifteen to twenty millions dollars an- 
nually. The lands of the Company are 80 situated 
as to command these markets for their produce. 
Large herds of cattle are maintained with little or 
no trouble in the Humboldt Valley and the valieys 
which joinit. Whereverthe proper cultivetion has 
been applied these lands, have yielded good crops of 
truits. cereals, and eaculents. 

Is UT vH, in the creat Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, where the Mormons have so successfully 
demon trated the fertility of the soil and the heaith- 
fuln>ss of the climate, the Company have aiso guod 


land. 
TITLE PATENT DIRECT FROM THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT. 

These lands wil! be seld in quantities and on terms 
to suit. Immigrants, colonists, and capitalists, who 
desire to acquire indestructible real vroperty, cer- 
tainto advance in value, will be benefited by an 
examination. Pamphlets, maps, etc. will be fur- 
nished, by application to 

Rn. B. REDDING, 


LAND COMMISSIONER CENTRAL PACIFIC R. R. 
COMPANY, 
Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend Sts., 


















San Francisco, Cal. 









—— 


A. KIMBALL, General 





GREAT OVERLAND ROUTE. 


Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacitic Railroad. 





— oe oe et ee —— = 


This Company onthe Ist of May put on 
their popul«r line some of the most elegant 
Dining and Restaurant Cars in the 
United States, and the only ones of their 
kind ever built. The best of meals willbe 
served forthe actual first cost of 75 cts. 
The Restaurant will furnish meals at a 
stated price per plate, so that all patrons 
can accommodate their appetite to the 
— depth of their purse. The best that the 
season affords will always be found in 
these cars, run between Chicago and Omaha. 





Sup’t. A. M. SMITH, General Pass. Agent. 











manipu'ation, with accuracy an rapidity of 


rated Price-lists. 





EN 
Special inducements to readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, 





USES THE NEW UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 45 CAL. 70-GRAIN CARTRIDGE. 


The Peabody Martini is the standard arm of Great Britain. Adopted also by the Imperial] Ottoman Government. 3 
from 500,000 of these Rifles by United States Government inspectors, at our works, witheners accident. 
Centenniul Commission “report awards”: “As a military arm, combinin 


The Peabody Martini Mid-range Rifle~ vicioricus at the Centdnnial short 
‘off-hand,’ 120 competitors, members of American and all tne forci 
secured the first prize, $100 and Gold Medal; the other the fourth prize, $25 and Gold Medal. 

The Kill Deer Hunting Rifle is the most desirable arm ever produced for off-hand target practice and for use on large game. Send for Llus- 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. 


PEABODY MARTINI BREECH-LOADING RIFLES. 





CREEDMOOR PATTERN MATCH RIFLE No. | 









,000,000 sho's fired 


strenzth, simplicity, high quality of workmanstip, ease of 
fire.” ‘Usitg a central fire metallic cartridye and ejecting the discharged shell unfsilinyly.” 
-range match at Creedm: or, September 12th, 1876. Distance, 2L0 yards 

‘eams participating. Oniy ten Peabody Martini Rifles entered. One 
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Weekly Market Review, 


(Por week ending #riday, Marcn 29th, 1878.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee has continued 
jn very moderate demand and the 
business has been light. The quiet feeling 
ig due in part to the undesirable qualities of 
the bulk of the stock now here, and in part 
to the unwillingness of holders to make 
any concessions. Mild Coffees.—West In- 
dia growths are only in moderate request, 
but prices are steady and for fine grades 
rather firm. There is a fair and rather 
better jobbing demand. We quote : 








Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 145{@191¢ 
Santos,Ord.to Choice............0005 1914 @29%4¢ 
Padang........c0006 Et eccducesthaes --24 @26 
Mocha........ rerrer) Cerccecccoccce 27 @27K 
Maracaibo.............. Ses eeeweseees 17}¢@191¢ 
WMI C ttadcenicccccceacecacwawes 188{@19 


TEA.—At priv te Sale the market re- 
mains depressed, the Trade receiving the 
bulk of their supplies through the medium 
of the auction-room. The public sale of 
Thursday passed off without spirit and at 
lower prices, though the Green was fairly 
sustained, considering the quality. We 
guote : 


Bys0d. 2 occ cee eevceee ccccccccccceeed @ 50 
Young Hyson........... iceenaiene 22 @ 7 
English Breakfast...... agvnneenceee 20 @ 
Uncolored Japan.......... weneeeead 25 @ 55 
CONES 6s cisccesee suactacecsecccucoum™ GE ee 


SUGAR. — Raw Sugar.—The demand 
continues very moderate. Refiners pursue 
the hand-to-mouth policy, in the expecta- 
tion that, with more free receipts of West 
India Sugar, which cannot be much longer 
delayed, the course of the market will be 
in their favor. Refined.—The demand has 
fallen off, and the market has become com- 
paratively quiet, with prices generally a 
shade eusjer. The production continues 
light; but is quite sufficient for present 
wants. The inquiry is to a considerable 
extent for grades under 8 cents, and the 
economical tendency of the times is re- 
flected by this fact. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... TK@ 1% 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........... coceese LIM — 
Crushed....... wi Ciceinwtiae 10K@ — 
PUWOENONS Skis ccecexddeoaus 934@101¢ 
Granulated ..........sscccees 934@ 96 
WaiTe.—Standard A—Grocers’...... $4@ — 
Steam Refined A...... eeeens si4(@ 9 
ExtraC........... Pevccccece 814@ 8% 
YBLLUW.—Extra C.......ccccccccece 8 @ 8% 


Other grades, including C... 7 @ 7% 
MOLASSES.—Boiling grades of new 
crop West India are still very scarce and 
there has been no business. Grocery qual- 
ities are not in demund from the local 
trade; but there has been some business for 
other markets, Old crop remains in the 
same stagnant position, with prices entire- 
ly nominal. New Orleans.—There con- 
tinues a steady moderate demand, and, 
with a fair market at New Orleans and 
comparatively light prospective receipts, 
prices are well sustained, with a harden- 
ing tendency. We quote: 
Cuba, grocery grades................nominad, 


New Orleans, New Crop, fair....... .38 @39 
New Orleans, bd good. .....43 @45 
New Orleans, = best.......— @b50 


FISH.—The demand for Mackerel does 
not improve, the inquiry being wholly for 
small parcels, to meet the most pressing 
wants of the trade. Prices remain as be- 
fore, no disposition being shown to force 
the market. Dry Cod, in the absence of 
demand, are being stored as they arrive. A 
cargo of Box Herring on the way is offered 
at 16c. and 10c. for Scaled and No. 1 re- 
8pectively. The demand has slightly im- 
Proved. Barrel Herring are extremely 
duil. Prices are unchanged. We quote: 
George’s Cod, # qth........0.. 450 @5 25 
Grand Bank Cod ............. 300 @3 % 
Pickled, Scale, @ bbl........ . 3 % @ 4 25 
Pickled Cod, ® obl........... 350 @ 450 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore..........cceeee0+018 00 @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, DOW... .c.eeeeeeeee 950 @12 00 
No. 3 Large, new.............. 9 00 @10 00 
No. 8 Medium, new............10 00 @i11 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1., @ bbl.17 00 @2 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® box........— 18 @— 20 
Herring, No.1, # box........ -—u @13 


SALT.—Liverpoo! Fine continues in a 
very unsettled condition, with prices 
Wholly in buyers’ favor. Bulk is taken 
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only in small quantities, at about previous 
prices. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— 25 @— 27 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashten’s...... 250 @— — 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. 1 00 @ 1 25 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 6@ re. 4 
tn small pockets. 100 inabbl.— 3 @ 3% 

————— rr ——__ 


GENERAL MARKET. 





ASHES.—The demand is for small par- 
cels only, and in this way 44@4§ cents is 
obtained for Pots and 6@6% for Pearls. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Flour. — There 
has been a better demand for all kinds of 
State and Western Flour; but especially for 
shipping extras, which have been decidedly 
more active for export to Europe and the 
West Indies and prices for which have ad- 
vanced about 25 cents per bbl. The sup- 
ply of these grades is moderate and holders 
manifest an inclination to sell only for very 
full prices. Southern Flour.—There has 
been a fair export demand at full or im- 
proved prices, the market closing strong. 
Rye Flour remains quiet, but prices are the 
same. Buckwheat Flour is very quiet and 
nominal. Corn Meal has met with fair in- 
quiry, but the market has tended in buyers’ 
favor and prices are in some cases lower. 


We quote: : 

Unsound Flour................06. 4 50@ 6 00 
State Supers .......-. ce cece ceecere £ 2H@ 5H OW 
State No. 2...... waieuadas eeeeesee 3 HOM 4 00 
State Extra....... gikadacdedecdeed 5 25@ 5 50 


Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 6 00(@ 6 25 
= " he White...... 6 25@ 6 50 
Minnesota, Common to Fancy..... 5 25@ 5 75 
e New Process....g...... 7 00@ ¥ 00 





Southern Flour............... 3 00@ 8 00 
Buckwheat Flour, per 100 Ibs.....  nominvl. 

Rye Flour, per 100 lbs... .......... 3 WW@ 3 90 
Corn Meal, per bbl.. ..... secccccee HOGS 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The demand for the 
Continent has been decidedly more active, 
leading to an advance of 3@5 cents per 
bushel on all kinds, at which the market 
closed strong. ‘The speculative inquiry bas 
been moderate, and the larger proportion 
of the sales has consisted in lots on the 
spot and to arrive soon. Corn.—The 
demand for Corn has for the ‘most part 
been moderate, both for immediate and 
future delivery, and prices decliued; un- 
til yesterday, when there was a reaction, 
and prices advanced, closing strong. Rye. 
—The demand continues fair for shipment 
to Europe and full or improved prices 
have been paid. Barley has continued 
in moderate demand and lower prices have 
had to be accepted. Oats have been in 
moderate demand, for the most part, and 
prices were a shade lower, until yesterday, 
when the market was decidedly better. 
Beans.—The market rules quiet, the re- 
peated concessions having failed in in- 
ducing any more demand. Marrows have 
futher declined, in common with all other 
kinds, and are now selling below Mediums, 
We quote: 

WHEAT: 

White State........... eseccees 146 @1 47 
White Western................ 133 @1 40 
No. 1 Milwaukee, Spring...... 135 @— — 


No. 2 Milwaukee, * ....... 130 @~— — 
No. 2 Chicago, 66 weveee 129 GQ— — 


Amber Michigan........ eoveee 1 40 @Q— — 
RYE: 
MR cnediedccdccsseadicucdes -- 314 @ 74 


WEOMMENENG cecacdnaavadsas occane 71 @ 7% 
Corn: 

Western Yellow, New........ - 544 @ 57 
Western White, New.......... 55 @ 59 


WHINING Stren d docacecdaciseneiaas 35 @ 40 
Mixed..... Ceccececccecoce cone 3 @ 35 
BARLEY 

LO SEE CCTCCCCOTET CET CCT -- 60 @ 
QUNEN  iecedduaccsewcccusaus 6 @ 90 
BEANS 

Marrow, New............ f.o.b. 150 @1 55 
Medium, New..........se0.. - 160 @1 65 


White Kidney, New........... 165 @1 75 
Red Kidney, New............. 235 @2 40 
PGS, PUINI@. 6c. ccccccaces eeeee 165 @1 7 
HAY.—The receipts recently have 
shown a considerable falling off, and as the 
season advances a still lighter volume is 
looked for. Trade continues only moder- 
ate, and prices exhibit a yielding tendency, 
caused chiefly by the liberal quantity now 
in stock. We quote North River Ship- 
ping, 60@65c.; Retail qualities, 70@85c. ; 
and Clover and Salt, 40@50c. Straw con- 
tinues neglected at 35@50 cents for Rye 
and 40@50c. for Oat, according to quality. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Immediately fol- 
lowing our last, prices of Beef Cattle de- 
clined 4@t of acent # lb.; but subse- 
quently, with an improved demand, the de- 
cline was recovered. The market, however, 
closed with an easy feeling. The sales were 
at 11@11\4c. for selections, to dress 57 Ibs. 





to the gross cwt.; 834@10%c. for common 
to prime, to dress 56@57 Ibs. ; and 83@94c. 
for Texas, Colorado, and Cherokee, to dress 
56 lbs. Milch Cows have ruled dull. A 
few sold at $80@$60. Calves met witha 
slow sale at 4@7}c. for common to good 
Veal. Sheep and Lambs have been fairly 
active, with astrong feeling current. Ord- 
inary to good Sheep sold at 5}@6}c., prime 
to extra do. 63@6{c., and fair to good 
yearling Lambs 63g@7}4. The second car- 
lond of clipped Sheep of the season, aver- 
aging 95 lbs., sold at $4.85 79 100 Ibs. Live 
Hogs were dulland easy. Sales at $4.25 
100 Ibs. The receipts for the week are 
10,443 Hogs, 78 Cows, 1,260 Calves, 7,723 
Sheep, and 24,798 Hogs. 


PROVISIONS.—Pork.—The market has 
ruled dull and heavy; but prices remain 
without important change. Bacon.—The 
market remains quiet but steady. The 
transactions are small. Cut Meats are also 
quiet. Lard has been in fair demand for 
spot for consumption and export, as like- 
wise for future deliveries, and prices have 
advanced. Beef.—The market remains 
firm; but, with only a limited inquiry for 
any kind, prices are nominally unchanged: 
Beef Hams are dull and little better than 
nominal. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl............... 9 00 @l12 00 
Extra Mess......... eccccccccs 12 50 @13 50 


Prime Mess, tierce............20 00 (@22 00 
Packet, Db1.....cccce-cccccccel4 

City Extra & india Mess, tierce.22 50 @27 00 
PoRK: 

Mess, Western..... .......... 9 75 @10 2 


Extra Prime, Western......... 700 @ 8 50 
PIGS MGGGi «<0 ccicccscecescce 10 50 @12 00 
LakpD: 

West. Steam, tcs., pr., @ 100 Ibs, 7 52'¢@— — 
City prime.......ccceescceeeee © 50 Q— — 


Relned..cccccccccccsccccsccee 5 STKE 8 2 


weed dyemiuciccansued” CAGG 
cin: a. © 





Sietdecsecccceace ccccceccee 41v@ 4% 
DPY BONED so oc vcccicccccccccsccccee 44@ A 
Bacon..... weccccccccecce eoceseses 54 (@ 5g 
Pickled Bellies..............see00 63¢@ 7 


WOOL.—We cannot report the least im- 
provement in the general condition of this 
market. Buyers firmly adhere to the old 
policy of ‘‘actual wants,” and nothing 
seemingly can induce them to depart from 
that beaten track. Fleeces continue very 
slow of sale, with Ohio X and XX offered 
freely at 41@43 cents. Several fair offers 
have recently been made on the large line 
of Oregon recently received ; but they are 





below the valuations of the consigners. We 
quote : 
American XXX.......0.00005-..— 44 GH 
« > > ere —34 44 
“ Mianccidcoccccescco oe Gta 
American, Combing.............—46 @—55 
No. 1 Pulled........... TORE, 25 
Superfine Pulled..... didadeecaes —37 @—A0 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—16 @—l64 
Texas, fine....... daaleanKnac -— 28 @—25 
Texas, COAr8C..........006- —16 @-21 
8. A. Merino, Unwashed. -— 2%  @—32 
E. I. White....... aiadaae seseseerg nt @—380 
Smyrna, Unwashed.............615 @—16 
Smyrna, Washed........ coceee ee 22 @—30 
Cal. gpg Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 2) @—24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, fair ...... 18 @—24 


Cal. 8..C., Unwashed, inferior... 14 @—i8 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry... . 13 @—17 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER —New Butter is coming in 
quite freely and sells well at 80@838c. for 
selections. Old remains steady at previous 
prices. We quote: 


State, firkins....... waaghatnadcansae 22 @24 
State, tubs, selections..4.......... . 30) @s2 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @26 
State, tubs, Creamery............4 30 @88 
Western, tubs, choice.............4 20 @22 
Western, Creamery...........cee06 33 (@B5 
Western, firkins, choice ........... 13 @l4 


Western, firkins, good to prime..... 12 @12 


CHEESE.—The market is quiet and 
prices unchanged. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy......... Preeectt BB @13% 
State Factory, good to fine..........12 @I2% | 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 9 @l10 
ORG DOOR ed. ce ccacctcdecsccesess 12 @13 
Western Factory, choice...... ..... 12}, @13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 10 
Western Factory, fair to good.......6 @7 


EGGS are in large receipt and prices are 
still lower. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 11 @12 
State and Pennsylvania........... - 10 @il 
Western and Canadian, choice...... — @10 

FRUITS.—DomeEstic Drrep.—In Apples 
and Peaches there is no change to note. 
There is more inquiry, but for the present 
sales are confined to small lots. Cherries 
are in good demand, with a light stock 
here. The market is firm for Blackberries. 
Plums are dull and weak. We quote: 


Apples, State, neW......seecececesee 3 @ 7K 













POTATOES are steady, with the demand 
moderate, Prices aresomewhat lower. We 
quote: 


Potatoes, State, Peerless, #@ bbl.1 12 @1 25 

- State, Rose........... 1% @22 

= Peachblows........... 200 @2 2% 

SEEDS.—There has been a considerable 

inquiry, with a fair business in Clover, 
chiefly for home consumption. Timothy 
has remained quiet. Flax meets with lit- 
tle or no attention. We quote: 


Clover, Western,1876,prime, perib. 7 @ 7% 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 15 @l1 40 
Red Top, per sack, 5 bushels ....1 75 @2 00 
Flaxseed, Western, rough...... 150 @ — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $53 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Stockbridge Manures : 
= ** Cora, per acre. 20 00 
ba “ Potato, “ 10 00 
" Oat, - 9 00 
ae “ Rye, “ 10 00 
“ “ Wheat, © 15 00 
" Grass, top-dress, 
per acre.... 10 00 
| Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

PENS CO BONG ries kcccccsceses 87 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Fiour......... 36 00@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 00@ 3650 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00(@@ 33 50 


Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 L0 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 33C0 
“ “Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 32 00 
“ “Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 


a ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 

Mauhat*an Blood Guano..... 47 59 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

that Car loGGd sccicc ccccccc 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load 

BOON dedccenanauaccacces coe 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 


45 00 
uinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 35 00@ 40 00 
Quinnipiac Pure D.G.Fish Guano, 3° 00@ 420) 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano, 380 @ 42 
Quinnipiac Fish and Potash.... 80 00(@ 35 00 
Quinnipiac Crude Fish (int bls).. 17 00@ 20 00 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 


© 








High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 44 00 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 39 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 82 
Ground Raw Bone............. 42 00 
A EOE Gaacccacaccdcadcacaae 40 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure). ‘ D 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
FUROR, DOP WOR a ds ccdcccccsscce 800@ 900 


Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per lb. 8%¢.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 33¢ 
Muriate of Patash (80 p.c.), “ 24e.@ 2c. 


Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... 444¢.@ 5ge. 
Dried Blood, per Ib...........00 246c.@ 3 ¢. 
Dried Flesh, aT  wuudecanadnaae 2y4ce@3 ec. 
J. B. Root’s Pure Crushed Bone. 36 00@ 49 00 
J. B. Root’s Fine Bone.......... 45 00@ 50 00 
J. B. Root’s Phosphate.......... 40 00@ 45 00 








"TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), Ji and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


VEGETABLE AND FIELD 


Our SEED CATALOGUE for 1878 is now 
ready for distribution, and wii! be sent to all who 
apply, enclosing stamp for postage. 

Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
P.-O. Box 376, 189 and 191 Water St 
NEW YORK. 


N. B.—We all attention to our SUPERIOR 
STOCK of MANG*L WURZELS, SWEDES, 
etc., for HOUT GO ¥s, and our large assuriment 
of Seeds for FODDER CROPS, including MIt.- 
LETS of several kinds, PRICKLY COM- 
FRY, and SWKET CORN. 








TE A q -—The choicest in the world—Im porters 
A Je prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—p eases everybudy—'Trade continually 
increasing-—Agen s wanted everywhere—best induce- 
ments—don't waste time—send for Circular to 
KOB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287 


Per Monta and Exrenses 

or Commission toa few 7 E A R LY 
" on o DEALF RS. 
XOPEDDLING. C.a. Lona s CONtract 


CO., Nos. 4&5 Puller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicago, [le 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Best quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal meas- 
ure. D. 8. WLLE BERG ER, Proprietor 
283 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


WATER W 


al 
THE UNEQUALED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS 














SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 
MACHINE MOULDED MILL GEARING 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 


Of Improved Designs, A Specialty 


Address, POOLE & HUNT. 


Send for Circulars BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CARPETS 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
Arnold, Gonstable & Co, 


have now open fall lines of SPRING STYLES 
AXMINSTER, MOQUETTE, 
WILTON, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, AND INGKAINS. 
INDIA CARPETS AND RUGS, 


OLLCLOTHS AND LINOLEUMS. 
EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS IN FRESH CANTON 
MATTINGS, etc. 





ALSO 


DRAPERY 


and Furniture Materials, 


in SILKS, TAPESTRIES, ** DRAP D'OR,” 
* HINDOO CLOTH,” “ DRAP D'ORIENT.” 
CRETONNES, SERGES, 
LACE, GRENADINE, GUIPURE, 
NOTTINGHAMand LENOCURTAINS, etc., etc. 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


WOOLENS 


LONDON SPRINC STYLES. 
TROUSERINCS, 
WORSTED COATINGS, 
CARR'S MELTONS, 
GCVERCOATINGS. 

PLAIN AND FANCY COLORINGS IN 
SCOTCH HOMESPUNS, 
TWEEDS, 

LIVERY CLOTHS, 
STRIPED VESTINCS, 
SILK SERCES, ITALIANS, 
CANVAS, etc., etc. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Financial, 











HONESTY IN CONGRESS. 





THE Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives (or, rather, the Red-Tape 
Committee of that august body) are begin- 
ning to wake up to the importance of 
taking some action in regard to the distri- 
bution of the ‘‘Geneva Award Fund.” 
Having got the money safely from England 
and for a special purpose, plainly made 
known at the time, our Government has 
hitherto refused to hand it over to the in- 
surance companies and others to whom it 
belongs. Anywhere this side of Washing- 
ton such action would be called ‘‘ getting 
money under false pretenses.” We claimed 
the money from England to pay to definitely- 
named parties and corporations the losses 
sustained by the piratical “Alabama ” and 
other vessels, which, through the aid and 
special help of England, caused such an 
immense destruction of our property. Sec- 
retary Evarts and other eloquent men were 
sent, at great expense, to Geneva to present 
the case. They are all on record.as having 
persistently claimed a large portion of the 
award for losses sustained by the marine 
insurance companies. We have no stock 
in any such corporation, and have no other 
desire than to see fair play in the premises. 
There are yet, we believe, some men in 


who believe in honesty in coining either 
silver or gold dollars, and in honesty and 
promptness in paying them out to all par- 
ties to whom they belong. The Govern- 
ment has no more right to hold that money 
a single month, day, or hour than any bank 
or trustee has to hold money left on de- 
posit. The money does not belong to the 
Government, nor to Congress, nor to the 
Judiciary Committee, nor to President 
Hayes, nor to his Cabinet. It belongs to 
others ; it was obtained for others ; and it 
cannot honestly be withheld from others a 
single moment, Our Government has no 
more right to hold it in its possession than 
the Empire of Japan, or the tribe of Sitting 
Bull, or the successors of Brigham Young. 
If the Rothschilds, or Brown Brothers, or 
the Park Bank, or any other firm or corpo- 
ration should get money and keep it, as our 
Government has done in this case, there 
would be others in prison besides the ordi- 
nary run of criminals. Big ram’s-horn 
trumpets are being coustantly blown from 
the Capitol and from the White House in 
Washington calling for reform in politics, 
reform in expenditures, reform in coining 
money, reform in New York, reform in 
South Carolina, and especially for reform 
in New Orleans. This preaching is good 
and timely; but the people are beginning to 
think that all Washington preachers are 
totally depraved and totally unworthy of 
confidence. Those preachers promenade 
Pennsylvania Avenue, particularly at each 
end of it, and, with saintly complacency 
talk about patriotism and honesty and re 
form and other good things, while they 
utterly refuse to be governed by their own 
gospel. 

Just now some of these men want to 
abolish the Bankrupt Law, because some 
men under it act dishonestly. Others 
would like to abolish the New York Cus- 
tom-house, because there is a “ big ring” 
there, somewhere, behind those big granite 
columns. Now, as outsiders, we predict 
that the people will very soon go for abol- 
ishing such preaching and such preachers, 
and try and get men tofill their places who 
will first act honestly themselves before they 
orate on the dishonesty of others. 





CONGRESS AND THE SUBSIDY 
QUESTION. 


Ir isan instructive commentary on the 
way public opinion and legislation is 
shaped to note the present attitude of our 
great national parliament on the matter of 
state aid to railroad corporations. Un- 
questionable benefit has come to cities, 
counties, and even to states, from grants 
of municipal aid to railroad companies, 
andthe wonderful growth of our internal 
communications has been hastened greatly 
therel) ; but, like every good thing, it was 
destined to be abused. We pushed the 
doctrine too far and too fast; and now 
nearly every section of the country is 
lamenting the evil consequences of this 
oversanguine appropriation of public 
money for quasi-public uses. The benefits 
of its legitimate exercise are forgotten. 
The evils of the excesses are now painfully 
remembered. 

At this time, while the labor, industry, 
and trade of the commerce of the country 
are suffering, as if from the reaction fol- 
lowing an exhilarating debauch, it is sin- 
gular to see Congress itself called upon to 
consider whether or no it will attempt to 
cure the ills by a repetition of the course 
that brougbt on the disease. The quacks 
are ready to prescribe “‘a hair from the 
dog that bit.” It is entirely consistent, 
however, that the chief of the consulting 
practitioners should be Col. Thomas A. 
Scott, who has just had such a forcible 
criticism from his fellow-stockholders 
upon his method of conducting business, 
Many persons will admit that private 
corporations, the great trunk lines espe- 
cially, have imprudently constructed more 
roads and more feeders than there is 
business for; and a senseless compe- 
tition among them, whereby the through 
traffic is done at a loss, to be made 
up from the local, is the result. Instances 
may be found where cities have aided du- 
plicate roads for the sake of inducing com- 
petition for their own benefit; but no city 
would do sonow, Yet thisis just what 
Congress is asked to do by Col. Scott. 





Congress and, we hope, in the Cabinet 


Pacific Road on its unequaled land-grant, 
and to command the confidence of capital- 
ists for his scheme of an overland road to 
San Diego, he now asks Congress to en- 
dorse $38,750,000 five-per-cent. gold bonds 
for fifty years, to enable him to do so, 
This is put upon the ground of the need of 
another road, for competitive among other 
purposes. There can be no good reason, 
for another company has, it appears, 
offered to build a road over the same 
ground without any aid fromthe Treasury, 
The Southern men have been nursed into 
the belief that while they were fighting the 
Union their section was cheated of its dues 
by the construction of the Pacific Railroad, 
and many are ready to vote a liberal subsidy 
to the Texas Company, in order to bring 
about an equilibrium. The Northern 
Pacific offers to complete its road with its 
lands alone, if it be granted an extension 
of ten years’ time, and the question arises: 
Why cannot the Texas Pacific do the 
same, with an easier route and more favor- 
able climate? In our last issue was a 
strong presentation of the grounds of dis- 
sent from this proposed policy, by mem- 
bers of both political parties, comprising 
the minority of the House Committee, 
from which it appears that there is no 
necessity for this subsidy at all. The road 
across from the Texas system to that of 
California can be and will be built prompt- 
ly, whether Congress gives the national 
credit or not. 

The gap between is about 1,200 miles; 
and one-half of it, from the Colorado to 
the Rio Grande, will be covered from the 
west end at no other cost than the old land- 
grant in the territories, This done, there | 
can be no question that one or more of the 
‘Texas roads will be pushed out to meet it 
at El Paso or in Western Texas; and the 
Southern Pacific offers and would be com- 
pelled to continue until it was met. Con- 
gressmen who desire to vote aid to this Tex- 
as Pacific Company are, therefore, placed 
in the unpleasant dilemma of proposing to 
vote aid to an enterprise which is offered to 
be complefed without it. In all the annals 
of railroad subsidy folly it may safely be 
asserted that nowhere has madness gone so 
far. Every subsidy ever granted has been 
made upon the express ground that the 
purpose of it was beyond the scope or 
ability of private capital. Competition 
and combination have always been left to 
be regulated either by law or by the in- 
cessant strife of trade motives; but in this 
instance it 1s proposed to ignore law, pre- 
cedent, and necessity, by granting it as an 
act of favor. If it be alleged that the vol- 
unteer company may refuse to build 100 
miles a year, as proposed, the answer is 
plain: Try them, and, if they fail, then it 
will be time enough to consider the other 
plan. The country will watch with 
anxiety what disposition is made of this 
Texas Pacific Bill. The table is the place 
for it. 





SAFE BANKING. 


Owners of bank stocks are just now 
seriously considiring the reasons for the 
great depression iv this class of securities. 
A large majority of our banking cor- 
porations—particularly in the City of 
New York—are believed to be sound 
and deserving of confidence. Most of 
them have a good surplus—enough, it is 
supposed, to secure them against any 
ordinary loss. Some few estimate this 
surplus to be from 25 to 100 per cent. over 
and above all actual and contingent liabil- 
ities. Why, then, does bank stock sell at 
such low figures? The answer is casily 
given. First, enormous expenses. Second, 
taxation—almost to confiscation. Third, 
loaning money carelessly or on doubtful 
securities, in order to get interest on idle 
capital, resulting in frequent losses. We 
shall at this time discuss the matter of 
expenses only. It is a well-known fact 
that very few of these institutions have 
reduced the salaries of their officers in the 
least. They remain just the same as when 
gold was quoted at 200 and over and every- 
thing else sold at war prices. These high 
salaries have made bank officers in many 
cases very extravagant, careless in fixing 
the salaries of those under them, and 
thoughtless in regard to the unprecedented 
reduction in the cost of food, clothing, and 








Failing to carry through the Texas 





are just now classed as the ‘‘solid men ’ 
of the times, ‘“‘leaders in social life, 
and examples in their expenditures, etc., 
for others to imitate. They are most of 
them honorable men, mean well enough, 
and cling devotedly to their positions. A 
good many of them, however, put on airs, 
talk large, and forget entirely that they are 
the servants of the stockholders, and not 
their masters, They seem to think that 
they have the right to do about as they 
please. We know whereof we affirm, and 
do not hesitate to say that it is time for the 
stockholders of our banks to look carefully 
after their own interests. They have a 
right to know and should know a good 
many things they are at present ignorant 
of. Now, suppose the stockholders of every 
bank in New York should appoint a special 
committee to obtain the following facts— 
viz: i 

First. What salary, direct on contingent, 
is paid to each officer, director, or clerk. 
Second. What rent-is paid? 

Third, What are the taxes? 

Fourth. What have been the losses cach 
year for five years? 

Fifth. What is the net surplus, good and 
sound? 

Sixth. What amount is loaned on stocks 
and what amount on business paper? 
Seventh. What is the present real value 
of all real estate owned? 

Eighth, What rents in cash are received 
yearly on real estate not occupied? 

Ninth. Whatare the habits of the officers 
of the bank in the following important 
particulars: 


(1.) Do they speculate in stocks or buy 
stocks on margins? 

(2.) How many horses do they keep, and 
do they attend and bet at races? 

(3.) Are they sober, temperate men? 

(4.) Do they live economically, or extrav- 
agantly? Do they habitually eat champagne 
dinners, at home, hotel, or club? 

(5.) Do they gamble? ; 

(6.) Are they men of pure character? 

(7.) Are they careful, reliable, sagacious, 
and honorable men in every particular? 


Life insurance companies ask a good 

many plain questions before they will put 

to risk a few hundred dollars; and they do 

well, and should be more rather than less 

rigid. But should not the stockholders of 

our banks ask some questions, too, about 

the security of their money? But, says 

one (who needs watching, probably), is it 

any stockholder’s business to inquire into 

the private affairs or life of the officers 

of a bank, if they perform their duty 

satisfactorily? We say: Yes, most de- 
cidedly. If the president of a bank 

spends more money annually than bis 
salary, the stockholders have a right to 
inquire, in a proper way, where it comes 
from. If he lives extravagantly, drinks, 

or gambles, keeps a half dozen horses or 
more, speculates in Wall Street, or is 
otherwise unworthy or disqualified to 
fill such a place of trust, the 
stockholders had better know it, and 
they cannot be tvo soon about it. If 
stockholders will exercise a direct and 
fafthful supervision of all the affairs 
of a bank, that bank will most likely 
succeed and make good dividends. .A bank 
president, cashier, teller, or other officer 
who would object to or even debate the 
propriety of such care and supervision on 
the part of stockholders ought to have his 
walking-ticket immediately. We believe 
that, if the facts were all presented, it would 
be shown that not a single bank has failed 
which has not been poorly managed, poor- 
ly investigated, poorly officered, and scan- 
dalously neglected by its directors and 
stockholders. We know of banks that are 
model institutions in all these important 
matters. They are in the hands of business 
men, sober men, economical men, honest 
men, who are good and faithful servants of 
those who have placed them in power, and 
they don’t object to personal investigations 
(the more the better), nor official examina- 
tions every week, if deemed necessary. It 
is time that stockholders had something to 
do with their own affairs. Let them look 
after them, or stop whining or complaining 
of losses, defalcations, and small or no 
dividends. We think we know of at least 
one big corporation in New York which is 
thoroughly examined once a month, and 





all other necessaries of life. Bank officers 


every other one ought to be, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





BUSINESS is in much the same condi- 
tion that has prevailed for several weeks 
past. The home trade has picked up slight- 
ly in some departments; but there is no gen- 
eral activity. The export trade continues 
quite active and the warlike tenor of the 
cables from England has served the double 
purpose of promoting the exportation of 
food staples and creating a very strong 
support to the general produce markets, 
The advices from the interior are more 
cheerful, though the season is now too far 
gone to expect an improvement sufficient to 
make up for what is already lost; and this 
Spring’s trade may be written down a failure 
so far as it was expected to be a long step 
toward the time of general prosperity, so 
much looked and longed for, 

FAILURES. —Eighty-five failures were 
reported in this city during the month of 
March, with liabilities amounting to $7,177,- 
326, being slightly in excess of the amount 
for January, which was the heaviest for 
any one month for several years past. The 
number of failures, as compared with the 
month of February, shows an increase of 
about thirty-seven per cent. ; while the lia- 
bilities have increased in round numbers 
about $3,500,000. A large numoer of old 
and prominent houses are included in the 
list of unfortunates. 

MONEY MARKET.—The demand was 
more active at the opening on Monday and 
the rate for stock loans was advanced to 
7 percent. Later on the demand lessened 
somewhat and the market became easy, 
though active, at from 4 to 5 per cent., 
closing on Haturday at 6 per cent., with 
exceptions as high as 1-32 and _ intcrest 
during the day. The rate with Govern- 
ments as Collateral has ruled 4 per cent. all 
the week. Discounts are unchanged, 
prime mercantile paper being quoted at 4 
to 6 per cent., according to date of ma- 
turity. 

LONDON MARKET.—The Bank of 
England advanced the rate of discount to 
8 per cent. on Thursday. The general 
market has been active and unsettled, be- 
cause of the resignation of Lord Durby 
from the English Cabinet and the increas- 
ing prospects of war with Russia. En- 
glish consols declined nearly 1 per cent. 
United States bonds were weak and Amer- 
ican railway securities unsettled. Bar 
silver advanced to 54% pence per ounce, 
English Standard, on the large purchases 
for American account. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign Exchange was 
dull but firm early in the week, with the 
inquiry from importers of bonds more mod- 
erate. The market afterward became 
strong and active, and all the desirable 
sterling offered was readily taken. On 
Thursday the rate was advanced beyond’ 
the shipping point and shipments of gold 
commenced. On Saturday the actual rates 
were 4.87 for 60 days and 4.8914 for demand 
bills, with the nominal rates 4a cent high- 
er. New York Exchange was quoted on 
Saturday at the places named as follows: 
Savannah, buying at 1-16 premium, sellin 
at + premium; Charleston easy, par a 1- 
premium, 3.16 a + premium; St. Louis, 75 
Premium; New Orleans commercial 3-16, 
bank par; Chicago, 60 a 75 premium; and 
Boston, par. 

SILVER.—The steamer ‘‘ City of Ber- 
lin” arrived on Monday, with an install- 
ment of $250,000 of the silver recently pur- 
chased by the Treasury from the bankers 
who import it. The purchases of New York 
bankers for account of the Treasury are 
reported as high as $3,000,000 during the 
past week. We quote bar silver at 120 to 
120%{, trade dollars 99 to 994, halves and 
quarters 99 to 998. 

GOLD opened a fraction firmer, on the 
reported weakness in consols in the London 
market; but became weak later on, Thurs- 
day the market was firm and higher on the 
advance in foreign exchange. The first 
shipment of gold was made on Thursday, 
by Messrs. L. Von Hoffman & Co., to the 
amount of $300,000; and other shipments 
amounting to $1,500,000 were made on 
Saturday. The opening and lowest price 
1014. 1014, the highest 1014, and the closing 
Praag MARKET. — Speculation was 

€ beginning of the week, with 
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Paul stocks firm and coal shares weak. As 
to the general list, purchases to close short 
contracts were more noticeable than buy 
ing for higher prices. The market con- 
tinued active and strong until the close on 
Saturday. Cleveland and Pittsburgh ad- 
vanced 3 per cent. on Wednesday, on the 
strength of the adoption of the funding 
scheme by the Pennsylvania stockholders, 
and the advance was made on the purchase 
of only a few hundred shares of stock. 
The following will show the fluctuations 
in prices during the week: 
— High- Low- Clos- 
Atl. and Pac. 'Tel.... . tant a ta 


Chicago and Northwestern. 42 453642 44% 
htcago and Northw’n, pt.. ai 71% 696 = 70% 





and Pacitic. -- WW3% 10244 Ss 18g 
Cc nicako, Bur., and Gainer. 01% Wis 101 wi 
Col. Cr and in oe 2% 4% 214 3% 
Ce ap is ia ae 00 20% 29 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 7 V7 70 16% 
Chicago and Alton..... coos 80K 3% =O 72% 
Chicavye and Alton, pref..... - - - 98 
Consolidation Coal...... - - — 2h 
Cantonm....  — ascceees w= — - u 
Del., Lack., and Western... 525% db% 51x wAK 
Delaware and Hudson fl 56h 5 








lilinois Central... ,....... ee 
Luke SHore.......sceeccsseeees 4 
Michigao Central 50 
Morris and Essex...........++ 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ... ° 
Mil. and st. aaah ptd .. 
N. Y. Centr 
> J. Central i 
o Veg Me mr ;and Hart 
Unio and M 


racitic oa iy adana 2t Ww QWs 
Panam. .....cc.ee covcee ° - 25 
Pitts. and Fort Wares. 91 94 YL 
Rennsselaer and Sar.. - - 04 
Quicksilver... ..... oon 17% 1s 17% ls 
Quicksiiver, pref.. - 3036 
Su. Louis and I. = 7 64 7 


St. Louis, K.C., a 43 5 3 
St. Louis, K.C., ane Mi. pret. 22% 255% 2236 22% 


St. og and 8. Francisco. 8 3 3 
WADE... .ccccccoccces reves 16K «18% 1 10% 
Union a AGC... cesccccccceres Wy Ww Ok 68 


Ula 
Western Union ‘Telegraph, Bx W% B% WK 


FREIGHT RATES.—The railroad man- 
agers and agents of the trunk lines adjusted 
their differences at the meeting in Chicago. 
They completed their apportionment of 
freight, and constituted grain a special 
class, fixing the rate on the basis of 25 
cents from Chicago to New York, and re- 
taining the rate of 30 cents for fourth-class 
freight. 

NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN R.R. 
CO.—By the ist of May the entire distance 
between New York and Springfield and 
New Haven and New London on the Con- 
solidated Road will have been steel-railed, 
the rails now being ready to complete the 
work. Between New Haven and New 
London nine miles have yet to be laid and 
about four miles of track between New 
Haven and Springfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. CO.—The an- 
nual election for directors of the Pennsy)- 
vania Railroad Company resulted in the 
selection of the ticket chosen by the com- 
mittee of stockholders last week, compris- 
ing Messrs. Thomas A. Scott, Josiah 
Bacon, Wistar Morris, John M. Kennedy, 
Samuel M. Felton, Alexander Biddle, N. 
Parker Shortridge, Henry M. Phillips, D. B. 
Cummins, and Henry D. Welsh. The total 
vole polled was over 450,000, being the 
largest ever received at any election. The 
opposition to the regular ticket was not 
organized, but polled some 50,000 votes for 
Mr. Thomas Potter and Mr. A. J. Derby- 
shire for directors. - There was considerable 
scratching of the ticket. The resolutions 
empowering the board of directors te cre- 
ate a funding scheme was adopted by a 
vote of about 250,000 for to 150,000 against 
it. There are about 1,300,000 shares of the 
stock, so it shows that the vote to-day reg- 
istered but a minority of the whole number 
of shareholders. The vote last year was 
125,000 shares. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The fourth 
annual report of the St. Louis, Iron Mount- 
ain, and Southern Railway Company for 
the year ended December 31st, 1877, has 
just been issued. The results for the year, 
compared with those of the previous year, 
are as follows: 


1876. 1877. 
Gross earnings ..... oa SAAR 045 $4,500,422 Inc. $498,377 
Operating and g 
eral expenses....... 2,518,399 2,368,521 Dec. 149,878 
Net earnings......... $1,483,646 $2,131,901 Inc. 8648 255 


The Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey and the receiver of the same have 
filed in the office of the Controller of the 








Northwest shares leading the market. St. 





Treasury the following report of the oper- 
ations of their road from the 1st day of 
January to the 31st day of December, 1877: 
RECEIPTS. 
emma ere ‘bos 738 3) 
cdi ddaenaiuihacdaad Lic ve 1,072;347 61 
Mail, express, rents, etc............ cocccocee 120,380 38 
Total receipts....... ecccese Cecccerercceces $3,720,195 28 


EXPENSES. 
Running expenses... .  ... .. $941,623 00 
fuel consume .....--.....000005 153,975 59 
Repairs of road, docks, etc..... 438,659 85 
Repairs of equipmen nt.. 265,702 99 
Merry expenses..........+ 
Miscellaneous ¢ expenses. 








o 
————— 2,171,087 91 

NOt CAFMINGB. cc ccccccccscccccccesscesccses $1,5 549, 187 87 

RAILROAD DIVIDENDS.—The usual 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. has been 
declared on the stock of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad Company, 
payable on the ist of May. The transfer 
books will close on April 3d. 

RAILROAD BONDS.—A large business 
was transacted and many of the issues ad- 
vanced materially. New Jersey Central 
bonds were easier. Firsts at 111@1114; Con- 
solidated, 68@68}4; Convertible 67s and 
Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consols, at 38}. 
St. Paul sinking funds were lower, at 96, 
seconds being at par. Winona and St. 
Peter firsts were at 924, and seconds 81 
(both guaranteed by Chicago and North- 
west). Hannibal and St. Joseph Conver- 
tible 8 per cents were strong at 8513; Dela- 
ware and Hudson coupon 7s of 1894 at 9814 
and 1891 at par. Lake Shore Consolidated 
registered 2s were steudy at 98 and cou- 
pons at 983¢; firsts of C., C., C., and Lat 
109!g; Morris and Essex 7s of 1871 at 98; 
Detroit, M., and Toledo firsts of 1906 at 106; 
Ohio and Mississippi seconds -at 57, and 
Consolidated 8S. F. at 9814; firsts of C., C., 
and I. C. at 83534; Toledo and Wabash firsts, 
St. Louis Division, ex matured coupon, at 
7314; and Michigan Southern 8. F. at 11115. 
The Pacifics were firm and in good inquiry. 
Centrals at 1064, San Joaquin Branch, 89}; 
Union firsts, 106%, and sinking fund, 953@ 
954; Erie fourths selling at 106}. 

The Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg 
Railway Company will default on the cou- 
pons due April 1st on $4,250,000 consoli- 
dated bonds. Officers of the company state 
that all prior loans will be protected. These 
are: sinking fund bonds, $366,007; first 
mortage bonds, $975,107; and second mort- 
gage bonds, $1,000,000. The bonds which 
will be in default are dated July 1st, 1874, 
and have been issued since that date. 

RAILROAD EARNINGS.—The report 
of the directors of the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis Railroad for 1877 shows 
the gross earnings of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis Railroad proper to 
have been $3,007,962 


MONO incncs: ccc6 cca: Sstuscncescssves.cce soe $2,002,913 
UO ceca a ccanuccesatetss ceca’ 1,075,049 
Intereston investment...........,.0 seeeeee e 10,20 
‘Total net revenue,,........ 1,085,280 
From which was paid inte rest on funded 


Cee 
Interest on floating debt) .......0 
Rent of Mancugane la extension 
errr 
Gross caeuiaas et leased leap 
Expenses. P 
Net eurnings........ ua 
{nterest and rentals + 1,842, ‘64 
Loss in leased lines a ee 387,550 
Pittsburg, heap ttt and St. Louis propor- 

tion of loss by Terre Haute and Indian- 

apolis Railroad © —— in operating 

the Vandalia road w@s..........065. 6 cess 16,375 
Making a total loss outside Of the Pittsburgh, 

F seamemie and St. Louis Kailroad ones 


oe Bek GkeCcees +» 669,790 





7,348 
37,500 
802,141 





PPTITITTTIT TUT OTTER eee 435,926 
And. a net loss, inc iuding the latter road, of 131,754 
The net loss in 187 w eccerccccocesccs 445,054 


Being # gain in 1877 of eis, 169." 

The following is the official report for 
February, 1878; of the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, and Northern wether 


Length of track operated.. ere rTee sn 
Capipal stock 188UCd........eeeeee es cence "$5,500,000 Ww 
Bonded debt carrying 5 ee cent, inter- 





Grek «nce Cetice 6 vega rsevaneces 6,500,000 00 
Gross earnings Seeadade dbeeedebethecccesead 147,195 70 
Operating CXPeNseS. .,..-.cccesceessececes 96,588 3Y 
Net earnings for February, 1878.. ; $50,607 31 
Gross earcings for February, 27. 63,093 96 
Operating expenses for February, 1877.. 54,681 lo 
Net earnings for February, 1877.......... #18, 412 81 


‘Total gross earnings since July Ist, 1877. . 138, at 84 


Total net earnings since July Ist, i877. 447, 481 43 
Total gross —- during the same 

DORIC INSE GORE. < cccccccs. cccccese $680,893 54 
Total net — ings ailing i same anaunosted 

last ye 37,968 09 


STATE. BONDS were iadtih District of 
Columbia 3-65s sold to-day at 75 and 
Louisiana consols at 78@7714._ Old North 
Carolinas, January and July, sold at 16, 
and April and October at 15. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were steady 
early in the week. The sales on importa- 
tion were smaller and the regular transac- 
tions at the Stock Exchange were light. 
The market became heavy aad lower on 
the commencement to ship gold in return 
for bonds imported, Late in the week the 
dealings were large again. The closing 


quotations = as follows: 


l. Asked. Bid, Asked. 
8. Cur’ y 6s.. sit ta 8. 10-408 r.....1053 10544 


5. 6s “SL cp.. tone 107 
6s 65 n.r. bey 104%, U. beae j 
M\U.S. 44891 Fr. 108 108% 








8. 

s 

.s. 

8. 7 

- & Go ae op.-k mie iite|U: N. 448 91cp..102% 103 
8. % 107%/U. 8. 48 r....100% 100 
“S$. 6s 68 r....109% 1095¢/U.8. 48 1907 ep _-101X 102 
8. 68 63 CD. -10934 109% 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $346,236,250 in United 
States bonds to secure national bank circu- 
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posits. United States bonds deposited for 
circulation during the week, $900,000. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $575,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding— 
currency notes, $320,761,394; gold notes, 
$1,432,120. 

Receipts of national bank-notes for the 
week, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year: 






1877. 1878. 
New York,. $1,408,000 $976,000 
Boston. «+ 1,590,000 1,411,000 
Philadelphia .. «+ = 58,000 22, 
Miscellaneous...........++- 976,000 588,000 
TOtal......cccccceeescee $4,027,000 $2,997,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows very 
light changes outside of specie and depos- 
its. The surplus reserve is down $710,175, 
the banks now holding $15,562,500 in ex- 
cess of legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 


totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week : 


March 30th, Comparisons. 
BOOMS. 2. seccceses 241,590,900 Ine........ 
Specie...... 38,767,600 Dee 


Legal-tenders. . 
Total reserve. 





Deposits ..... 210,378,400 Dec. 
Reserve require 52,594 400 Dee. 
Pe cksracéccdecedss 15, 598.400 Dec. 
Circulation..........66. 19,912,800 Inc... ...00 


BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 





Bid. Asked, Bid. Aset. 
Amertca........ 182 140 {Market ......... 10% 
Am’can Exch. 100) —*|Mech.&Trads’.. — 106 
Brew’s’ & Gro’. — 51 |Merchants’ W8% 110% 
Central a _ 9744|Mer. Exchange. — 15 
Chatham.. - 100 — \Me —- - 1200) 10% 
Commerce...... W7 111 |Nassau.. = 87} 
Continental..... 75 — |New York...... 108 110 
Corn E xchange. 119 #128 |Ninth Nat’al.. —- 
East River — 1 |North Amer..,. — 87 
First National, 270 - 'North River. . — = 85 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 — |Pacific.......... 820~«— 
Fifth Avenue... 221'¢ 230 [Purk... coceee MK — 
German Amer. — 91 \Phenix..... .... - 89 
Greenwich,,,, . 100 Republic , - 84 86 
Grocers’ cee = 6 me Leath’r.. a 115 
Hanover ..... 1 «101 Nicholas.... 70 80 
ha & Trad’s’ 195 = 201 aan o~ - 8 
WRG Rvacccccces 85 OEE virkies. devas — 190 


SAVINGS BANKS.—The Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Banking at Albany has 
published a summary ef bis savings report 
forthe yearending January Ist, 1878. The 
footings of this document, as compared 
with January 1st, 1877, show less serious 
liquidation than was apprehended. The 
depreciation in the values of the securities 
is a little more marked than the falling off 
in deposits. The latter still amount to 
about $318,000,000, against $317,000,000 
last year, divided among 844,550 accounts, 
averaging each $370. The stock invest- 
ments compare $192,000,000 with §108,- 
000,000 in bond and mortgage. The lat- 
ter are reduced about $8,000,000 from the 
previous year. Of the concerns in liquida- 
tion, chiefly in this city and Brooklyn, it is 
stated by the superintendent that the whole 
amount involved in these bankruptcies is 
$6,750,000. The average of dividends to 
depositors is about 50 per cent.; some of 
them, however, much worse than others, 
amounting in several instances to down- 
right robbery. 

We notice that the old Bowery Savings 
Bank, the heaviest depository for a 
in the city, has increased its line of U bited 
States bonds to $16,361,000, being 25 per 
cent. of the whole sum due to depositors, 

The bank has a line of only $4,696,000 
(barely equal to its surplus) on bond and 
mortgage ; while $10,161,000 is in City of 
New York and Northern state stocks. 

Tbe Seaman’s Bank for Savings is strong. 
The line of United States bonds is $7,864,- 
000, or 894 per cent. of the whole amount 
due to depositors. 

The doors of the Sixpenny Savings Bank 
of this city were closed on Wednesday. A 
commission for the examination of the af- 
fairs of the bank was lutely appointed by 
the banking department at Albany. The 
report shows a deficiency of $82,000 in the 
assets and charges negligent and impru- 
dent management. A receiver has been 
appointed to wind up the business of the 
bank. 


———————— 


U.S. FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 


We are prepared to furnish the new United States 
four per cent. bonds, coupon or registered,in all 
denominations, for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY, at 
the Government subscription rate, or at the current 
market price, if more favorable to the purchaser. 
Payment will be received in gold, or its equivalent 
in currency, at the market price of gold at the time. 

By purchasing the bonds direct from us, investors 
will avoid the formality of a subscription and the 
purchase of gold with which to make payment, and 
receive their bonds at once. 

Weare also prepared to furnisn, at the lowest mar- 
ket rates, ail other issues of Government bonds, for 
immediate delivery, or to buy them, in exchange 
for the four per cent. bonds, or for cash. 

All marketable stocks and bonds bought and sold 
on commission. 

Gold, gold coupons, and 
bonds bought at best rates. 


We have published a pamphlet containing the in- 
formation which investors desire about Govern- 
ment b onds, copies of which can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers, 


“called” five-twenty 








lation, and $13,453,000 to secure public de- 


‘ansas, Miss 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A SOLID TEN PER OENT. 


D 
Bonds, mene SAVINGS BANKS EVEN prove _brit- 
tle reeds. The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved amidst the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular, “ACTUARY of 
jouri, and Central TWinois Loan Agency, 
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Commercial, 
DRY GOODS. 


BustNeEss in this department during the 
past week has been irregular. The im- 
provement noticed in our last review has 
not continued, though the jobbing trade 
has been moderately active and some of the 
largest houses, by making “drives” on prints, 
etc , have effected very large sales. With 
agents the distribution is moderate or ir- 
regular, though more fault is found at the 
small profits which result from the pre- 
vailing low prices than with the quantity of 
goods sold. The order demand from the 
interior for small reassortments is steadily 
increasing, and this indicates that Spring 
trade is progressing favorably. 

Cotton goods have been irregular from 
the hands of agents, though small transac- 
tions have been numerous and make up a 
fair total for the week. The business 
makes less show than usual, however, be- 
cause many shipments for the West are 
sent forward from Eastern points. The 
demand for export is steady, and jobbers 
report improved action for all markets. 

The exports of domestic cottons for the 
week have been much less than at our last 
review, reaching only 1,354 packages from 
this port and 196 packaves from Boston, in 
all 1,550 packages, ora total for the expired 
portion of the year of 20,755 packages, 
valued at $1,241,905, against 20679 pack 
ages, valued at $1,552 992. for 1877, and 
18 668 packages, valued at $1.459,451, for 
the corresponding period of 1876. As com- 
pared with the two previous years, the dif- 
ferences in values show the reduced prices 
that have been necessary, against British 
competition, to maintain the connections so 
lately opened in the South American 
markets. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in fair movement. Heavy goods have been 
quite active for the near-by trade and some 
makes are sold up and ahead. Some con- 
cessions have been made in prices of light 
and fine brown styles. 

Bleached sheetings and ghirtings have 
heen in moderate request for leading makes. 
Some styles have been sold largely, hecause 
of the late revision in prices, It is thought 
that the production of these goods is still 
too large, notwithstanding many looms 
have beer stopped or turned on other goods. 

Corset jeans and satteens kave been in 
stendy request. Leading makes are well 
sold up and prices are very firm. 

Cottonades are still quiet. Prominent 
makes and styles only are inquired for, and 
sales of these are light »nd unimportant. 

Ducks continue active. Prominent makes 
of colored goods are Well sold up and the 
demand continues very steady. 

Ginghams are in active demand from the 
hands of both agents and jobbers. Since 
the Spring styles were openrd they have 
shown the best trade of any article in the 
drv goods department, 

Printing - cloths have been irregular. 
With no special activity, prices have vi- 
brated between 3 5-16c. asked and 3c. 
bid for extra and standard 64x64 cloths; 
and 56x60 cloths are quoted at 8 1-16c. short 
time to 3c. cash. 

Prints bave been more active. The job- 
bing distribution has been quite large, in- 
cluding bothregular prints and reticketed 
makes Prices bave been shaded, and the 
week’s business shows larger than any 
week of tbe year. 

Wide prints are still in good request, and 
the demand for leading makes and quali- 
ties continues very steady, 

Dress Goods.—The jobbing trade has 
been quite active, and a good demand has 
been kept up from first hands for reassort- 
ments of both woolen and cotton fabrics. 

Woolen goods are quiet and transactions 
continue light and disappointing to holders. 
The clothiog trade show little disposition 
to buy, unlessthey can do so on extra favor- 
able terms. Agents have not yet opened 
their new autumn styles, and there are no 
present incications that buyers are ready to 
commence operation for the Fall trade. 

Fancy cassimeres continue in light and 
irregular movenfent. Really good styles 
in worsted effects are taken in small lots; 
but generally the demand is very slack. 

Kentucky jeans are in moderate request 
for some of the most popular styles of light- 
weight goods. Other styles are neglected. 

Satinets attract some attention for all 
qualities of printed styles; but actual 
business is not important. 

Blue flannels are in quick delivery and 
leading makes are sold ahead. 

Foreign dry goods are in some movement 
with importers, but the trade is not satisfac- 
tory. <A laree proportion of aciual sales 
have occurred through the auction-rooms. 

British and Continental fancy dress goods 
have been taken to some extent; but the 
demand is light and unsatisfactory. 

Staple dress goods are doing something 
better, the preference being in favor of 
black cashmeres, 

Black and colored silks are in steady fair 
request for the medium to better qualities. 

aed silks are without movement to speak 
or. 

Linen goods are in fair request, but at 
very low prices—too low to make the trade 
anything like satisfactory. 

The imports for the week have been §$1,- 
252.613, and the total thrown on the market 
$1,812,227. 





Furniture Coverings, 
Draperies, and Upholstery Materials. 


SUPERB ASSORTMENT, representing EVERY 
DESIRABLE FABRIC and MANUFACTURE. 
LATEST STYLES and DESIGNS, just RECEIVED. 


Lace Curtains, 


ALL VARIETIES and QUALITIES. 





Window Shades, Cornices, 


Beds, Bedding, ete. 
In STOCK and MADE to ORDER. 
INODOROUS FEATHERS a SPECIALTY. 


AT Stevarl&C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th Sts, 


FLOWER TRIMMINGS 


IN ALL 
SHADES AND TINTS. 


CROCHET LACE SETS, 
RUSSIAN LACE SCARFS AND BOWS, 
BEIGE ANID JET FRINGES, GIMPS, AND ORNA- 
MENT'S, 
FANCY INLAID PEARL BUTTONS, Etc., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN ALL THE VARIOUS ARTICLES. ALSO 


STEINBACH KOECHLIN’S 


Percales and Jaconets. 


BENKARD & HUTTON. 











PENDENT. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and lith St., 
OPENED ON 


Monday, April 1st, 
SEVERAL HUNDRED PIECES 


A JOB LOT 


COLORED DRESS SILKS, 


at the LOW PRICE of 85c.; usual price of which is 
$1.25. THESE GOODS ARE OF SUPERIOR 


LYONS MANUFACTURE, 
Leading Spring Colors, 


AND ARE WELL WORTHY THE EARLY AT- 
TENTLON OF THOSE ANXIOUS TO MAKE A 
GOOD BARGAIN. , 


EVANS, PEAKE & 60,, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


380 AND 382 BROADWAY, 
- NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENTS: 





Domestics, Dress Goods, 
Prints, Hosiery, 
Notions, Woolens, - 
Flannels, Suits of Every 
Shawls, Variety, 


White Goods, 
Cottonades of Every Description. 








WABASH. 


$25.00 and $35.00. 


wear, $7.00 to $150.00. 


** India Chuddah” Long Shawls, solid col 


Persian Stripe Imitation Camel's Hair, ve 


upward, 


SHAWLS! 
FIELD, LEITER & CO., 


AVENUE, 


BETWEEN MADISON AND MONROE STREETS, 
CHICAGO, 


are exhibiting from recent Spring Importations, Filled 
Center Camel’s Hair 


SHAWLS! 


Low as $35.00, $40.00, and $50.00, very attractive styles. 


Handsome Camel Hair Shauls, plain center, with border, an elegant light wrap, only 


The popular ‘‘ Decca” Sharls, in rich designs, from $7.50 to $350.00. 


Stripe Camel Hair Shavla, both long and square, a superior wrap for carriage and street 


ors, $15.00 and upward. 


French Cashmere, filled and plain centers, new designs, $15.00 and upward. 


ry choice, attractive wrap, $5.50 and upward, 


Broche and Paisley Long and Square Shawls, new colorings, $8.00, $9.00, $10.00 and 


Fancy Wool and Cashmere Shawls, in French, German, and Hnglish makes, with an 
excellent assortment of American manufacture, in popular styles, at 


LOW PRICES. | 





“BEE HIVE,” 
77 and 79 Summit Street (4 floors). - 


DEPARTMENTS. 
DRESS GOODs, 
MILLINERY, 

BOOTS and SHOES, 
DOMESTICS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, and SUITS, 


JOB LOTS, 
CHEAP COUNTERS, 


ALL POPULAR PRICES. 
We invite an inspection of our stock from the 





which is more complete than ever. Samples sent eve: 


NOTIONS, | 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


FRED. EATON & CO., Toledo, O 


“LION STORE,” 


165 to 171 Summit Street (5 floors). 


TWO GRAND ESTABLISHMENTS. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
CARPETS and CURTAINS, 
UPHOLSTERING, 
MILLINERY, 
DRESSMAKING, 
SILKS and DRESS COODS, 
SHAWLS, SUITS, etc., 
LADIES’ FURNISHING, 
HOSIERY and CLOVES, 
CLOTHS and CASSIMERES, 
DOMESTICS, 

ONE PRICE ONLY. 


citizens of the Northwest. Spring stock now ready, 
rywhere. Prices always the lowest, 


[April 4, 1878. 


J, A. BLUXOME & (0. 


J, A. BLUXOME, 


889 and $341 6th Avenue, Corner 21st St. 





8.@. HARRIS. 





We invite special attention to our 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT. 


FRENCH CHIP AND ENGLISH 
ROUND HATS, 


both Trimmed and Untrimmed. and are datly receiv- 
ing all the newest stylesand shapes. Also Pattern 
Boonets, choice specimens of our own manufacture, 
a. designed by the most talented modistes In 
the city. 

Ribbons, Silks, French ¥lowers; also those of our 
own branching and designing. Feathers, compris- 
ing Ostrich Tips and tong Feathers og oe 

ings, Breasts, and Aigrectes in the latest aris 
styles. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


UNDERWEAR. 


ladies, before purchasing elsewhere, will please 
examine our Underwear Department. We offered 
on Monday, April Ist,and during the remainder of 
the week, the following extraordinary bargains: 

Plain Band Chemises, at ‘245e.3; worth 5¢ ¢. 

Finer quality, lace edge, at4ac.3 worth 65c. 

Chemis 8s, 3 rows inserting, tucked, with em- 
broidered edge, at 5c; worth $1. 

Chemises, insertion and ruffle, at 48c.3; worth 65c. 

Draweis, four tucks, at 19¢.; wortn 50c. 

Drawers, four tucks, lace edge, at $Ac.3; worth 


Oc. 

Drawers, tucked, with insertion and embroidered 
edge. 75c.; worth $1.50. 

ight Dresses, tucked yoke, with ruffle. 

Night Dresses, with insertion and edge. 

Night Dresses, with ruffle; a great vaiiety. 

Skirts, six tucks, 2#c.; worch 50c. 

Skirts, nine tucks, 3c.3 worth 75c. 

Skirts, tucked and atine embroidered edge, 65c.; 
woith $1. 

We have also a very large assortment of Children’s 
Linen and Pique Dresses at extraordinary prices. 

Special bargains in Corsets, fally 5u per cent. be- 
low eae 

100 dozen White and Colored Corsets at §0c.; worth 


100 dozen finer quality at 64c.; worth $1 15. 

100 dozen 100-bone at SSe.3 worth $1 75. 

100 dozen 250-bone at $13 worth #2. 

A'so a very tine assortment of French Cuutille and 
Woven Corsets. 


ORESS TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 


A great variety in plain and fancy Silk Fringes, of 
for ign and domestic manufacture. 

New designsin Grass Fringes and Headings. 

Noveities in Clair de Lane, Rainbow, end Jet 
Beaded Fringes, with Headings to mutch any designs; 
not to be founa elsewhere. 

Colored Silk Fringes in the newshades. Mourning 
Fringes in variety. Wool and Silk and Woolin the 
new shades and combinations. Milan Drop, Passe- 
menterie, Rough silk, and Marabout Headings. 

BU I'tONs. BUTTONS. 

Buttons in endless variety. French Pearl, Inlaid, 
Cut, and Piain, in all shades. An entirely new 
— and decorated Pearl Button, to match the 
mixed material in dress goods. Novelties in Real 
Shell and Kainbow Buttons. 


HAMBURG 


EMBROIDERIES. 


In this department we offer great inducements, 
1 F484 + 4 yards at 3c., worth 10c. 


, 
@ yards at 12c., worth 25c. 
Also the best and finest in Needlework Edgings 
end Insertions ever displuyed in this city. Pieuse 
examine. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


100 dozen Colored Embroidered Linen, at ‘25e., 
wor h §0c. 

100 dozen Plain Hemstitched, a!l Linen, at 10c., 
worh 25e. 

10 da zen Colored Silk Handkerchiefs, at 15c., 
worth 35e. 

Also a large assortment at very low prices. 


LACES 
AND LACE GOODS. 


Special attention is called toour original designs 
in Children’s Lace Caps, Ludies’ Collars and Cuffs, 
Jabots, Tie-. Bows, Infants’ Baskets, etc., etc., et. 

These goods are munufactured on the premises 
under our personal supervision. Acything per- 
t@ining to th's department will be made to order at 
short notice and at a moderate price. The finest 
and best assortment of Valenciennes. French and 
Real Thread, Guipure. Antique, and Imitation Laces. 
Ail new styies in Collars and Cuffs, ° 

A large variety of Crepe Lisse Rufflings at ex- 
tremely low prices 


PARASOLS AND 
UMBRELLAS. 


We displayed Monday, April Ist,and during the 
weck, a most cumplete stock of Ladies’, Misses’. and 
Children’s Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, in varied 
and newest designs. 

Ladies, after inspecting our stock, will be con- 
vinced that it cannot be equaled as to quality and 
price. 


Hosiery. 


We offer great inducements in Ladies’; Misses’ and 
Children’s Hosiery, plain and fancy colors, at un- 
usually low prices. 

100 dozen real Balbriggan at 21c., worth 35c. 

100 dozen real Balbriggan at ‘245c., worth pec. 

100 dozen Colored silk Clocked at 23c., worth 3Sc. 

100 dozen Chilaren’s Striped, all sizes, at 23c. 
worth 38c. t 

100 dozen Ladies’ Striped, in all the new colors, 4 
40c., worth 75c. . 


BLUXOME & C0,, 


889 and 841 Sixth Ave., corner 21st St- 
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WEEELY DEY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPOBTANT TO BEVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, April Ist, 1878. 
PRINTS. 
Albion ....- -oeseee Mil meee eessccece © 














Allens......++++. -. 5 (Manchester........ 53¢ 
American........ -- 544|Merrimack, -- 5K 
Arnold ......+04- -. 544jOriental.......... 5 
Cocheco, L........ 5 |Pacific ............ 544 
Dunnelis...... ---. 5 |Richmond, - 5% 
Freeman., ..... -» 5 |8impson’ s Mourn’ g 6 
Garner &Co...... 5 TAZUC.... 2.00 5 
Gloucester........ — amsutta ........ 4} 


Hamilton ......... — 
Hartel .......0.... 54g 





GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeng. coves UE Luncaster.......00. 9 
Belfast............ 9 |Namaske......... - 84 
Bates... .ccccsccces . 9 {Renfrew ...... coee 9 
Glasgow........ -- 9 |Southwark........ 74 





BROWN S8HEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 8 ;Lawrence, uL... .. 64% 
“ 














H, 44 7% ~ Waaveus 7 
“ P, 446 es BR vces T%! 
oD 447 XXX. 9 
“ Lu, 44 Lyman,E, 44 7% 
“« -V,30-inch 624'Massachusetts : 
Agawam,F........ BB........ 634 
Augusta, +47 | ) SER . 6 
es 30-inch 634 bee -. 644 
Appleton, A, 44 8  arer 5 
- N, 380in 7 Standard. 13% 
Bedford R. 34 Medford, 44 7% 
Boot, FF.......... 8 {Nashua, 0, 33-in.. 7 
ae CT . 7%! «© — R, 86in.. 7K 
 Giscecssuces 5%; E, 40-in... 8 
OP I otis Ti W, 48-in.. 116 
Nah ag 44 6 Newmarket, A . 6% 
Cabot, A 44 7% ian 6 
W, 44 6% nie et «9 
‘Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra.s.. 74 
R.. 84 Pepperell, | ae . 73% 
. - Ca. % i erere 7 
‘Continental, C...... 7K < | ee 61g 
“6 seca So 6s ). eee 6% 
Dwight, X........ 5%] 7-414 
‘ Wcareaiele 6%) 8-4 16 
we Besivsces . 6% as 94 18 
Exeter, A, 44 6% “i 10-4 21 
<= 7-8 614}Pequot, A......... 8 
Great falls, 8..... 64% * ccccceses ON 
“ | a "| Le, eee 1214 
iss F = Pittsfield, A....... 6 
Harrisburg, A..... Pocasset : 
oe  Besees Canoe, 44 8. 
“ | eee 5% F... +2. dadeiseas 5% 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. | paaaiianedaceKe é 
sh XXX.. 8 nen oe EB. 7 
Indian Head, 44 8 (Stark k, enous 
“ « "30-in. 74 3 Wescactands rer 4 
Indian Orchard : Swift River ....... 6% 
BB wcéccts 14|Tremont, CC...... 6 
BD éannees 7 Utica, 4-4 10 
NN........ 634| «6 9-4 221¢ 
| Se ‘ O% ee 10-4 25 
Laconia, iced eae nee 30-in.. 7 
|) Ee * < 36-in.. 734 
a ioracasaie a < 40-in 11 
Ly : sraleis since 6% 49 48-in..12 
Langley, A........ 4 ” ae ce IP aiclacus 11 
3 jE 78 < 9-4 18 
Laurel, D.......... 3 . 10-4 20 
- see ecu, Can 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : ngdon, = 4 
Lonsdale, 


44 9 
L 44 8 


1% 
«  Cambric, G ie 
og > 7 44 8% 


Masonville, ir 
» 7-8 61f Maxwell, 
Bay ore 44 9 “Linen Finish 123 








Bartlett, 44 9 (N. Y. Mills, 4411% 
Ballou & Son, 44 7 |New Market,A,44 84 
30-in 6 “ eaves 76 
Boot, 8...-....006- 14 Nashua, E, 44 8! 
OF UMN akes oo siete 534, P’ 42:in.. 1044 
© Wisisnenuns 1054| “ , 45-in.. Lig 
i RA |Pepperell, 64 14 
Blackstone, PAGS 7K 7-416 
Blackstone. River.. 7% . 8-4 18 
Cabot, 7-8 6% se 9-4 21 
“ 44 L “ 104 93 
« 42m.......10 ‘Red Bank, 44 6 
a ee “ 7-8 6 
Canoe, 34 4 Siaterville, 447 
Clinton, ccc. re ow) 7-8 5s 
Cc 44 64 Tuscarora, 44 11 
Dwight: : Utica Nonpareil: 
Cambric. 4-4 116 411g 
Linen Finish. .14 bs 5-4 15 
Forestdale, 44 & = 64 18 
Fruitof the Loom: ie 8-4 2216 
44 8% ie 9-4 25 
Fearless, ..44 75 oh cu 
Green, G, 4 a” Wauregan, No. 1.. 
Great "Falls, Beeces 646 Wainsutia, 44 1K 
M..... 76 


54 154% 
ss 6 Bice | Fitomovitte, 44 10% 
« © 2BE:. = White Rock, 





re &h¢ Whitinsville, 44 3 
‘Gold Medal, 44 8 7-8 7 
7-8 74|Waltham, 6-417 
— ty 8-419 
‘Hills : ox 9-4 2146 
Semper Idem,4-4 7%] 10-4 24 
7-8 734 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag.........17 |Ulis, UU...... since 
Blue Hill.......... 84|Pearl River........161¢ 
Columbia, Heavy. Se Warren, AXA.....15 
Everett............ ale: . ABYG 
Haymaker,........ 10 © OOnccccccke 
et ee ee 


o BB........0..183 
STRIPES. 


American.... 9 “10 Gi 


Otis, BB.. 
Massabesic. e 13 





Dexter 2 = @i Futedete.. 5% 
——— ) orndike, B.1144@12 
Hamilton... -104@111¢ Uncasville,A. u@r2 e 
ro 
Amoskeag, a. |Hamfiton, D a aecles 10 
KA ay Lewiston, A, "36-in.18 
a 8 Racca 1a Massabesic, 4 eae 13% 
° Daw “ O...ag 
E......11 |Methuen, AA.. 10 14 


Cordis, ACE. 


etees . Pearl River........ 
eeee ttsfield ... 
Easton, AUA......11 | Swift River. 





te Brssseeeee $7 Willow Brook. 
eeccce eee or’ e 
Hamilton... .°2°°""39 * singh 2.2.18” 








Continuation of the 
Creat Sale 


SILKS, 
DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 Crand S8St., 
CORNER FORSYTH SY., New York. 
THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL 
BARGAINS WILL BE OFFERED : 


260 pieces PLAIN COLORED GROS- 
GRAIN SILK, twenty-four inches wide 
and VERY HEAVY, at $122 per yard. 
ACTUAL VALUE, $250. 


300 pieces PLAIN COLORED TAFFE- 
TAS at 65c. per yard; WORTH 90c. 

350 pieces BLACK GROS GRAIN 
SILKS at 70c. per yard; WORTH $1. 

275 pieces SATIN-FINISHED BLACK 
SILKS at $145 per yard; WORTH $1 85. 

THE ABOVENAMED SILKS are the, 
GREATEST BARGAINS EvER OFFERED. 


KID CLOVES. 


550 dozen LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
slightly damaged, at 15c. per pair. 


345 d«zen CHILDREN’S KID GLOVES, 
WARRANTED REAL FRENCH KID, 
at 35c. per pair; WORTH 90c. 


DRESS COODS. 


In ADDITION to our LARGE and 
VARIED STOCK, WE WILL SELL 

5,000 pieces TROUVILLE SUITINGS, 
NEW DESIGN, at 15c. per yard; wortH 
25c. 

225 pieces FIFTY-FOUR INCH WIDE 
CAMEL’S HAIR SUITING at 50c. per yd. 


ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 
GRAND OPENING OF 


COSTUMES AND CLOAKS, 


of our own Importation and Manufacture. 
WE RESPECTFULLY INVITE PUBLIC ATTEN- 
TION. 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


Nos. 267 and 269 GRAND STREET, 
CORNER FORSYTH ST., NEW YORK. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO. 


IMPORTERS 
f Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 


aod Feather Trimmiaogs, Bridal Appointments and 
Veiis, Fioral Garnitures for Ball and Evening Cos- 


tumes, 
“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, V ASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Piants and Bouquets, a 
“Sp cialty.” othe trade and Ivstitutions a dis- 
count. Orders ed mail receive special care. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
THE “ARTIFICIAL FLOWER GUIDE,” 
A SEMI-ANNOAL MAGAZINE, 


finely illustrated, co taining 48 pages of highly in- 
tereeting re ading-matter on the 


TOILETTE 
. AND 


ARTIFIOIAL FLOWER DECORATION. 


none Catalogue and Price-Lists of the latest 
ovelt 
For peed by Newedealers generally or sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of 2) cents, by aadressing ; 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO, 


28 KE. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, N. Y 
JOEWENS ‘4 i Proprietor. 
9RUE DE © ‘LERY, PAR 


DINNER SETS 


For the Country. 


DECORATED ENGLISH DINNER SETS, 


144 PIECES, $25. 


DECORATED TOILET SETS, 


11 PIECES, $5. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE & C0. 


No. 731 Broadway, N.Y., 
ONE DOOR ABOVE WAVERLEY PLACE 


SIX WAMDUTTA SHIRTS 


(WITH LINEN BOSOMS8) 


AND SIX LINEN COLLARS 


(either Standing or Turn-down 
THOROUGHLY MADKH, BUT UNLA 


FOR 86 50. 
Send Size of Neck and Style of Collar to 


HUTCHINSON BROS.. 


(CUSTOM SHIRT-MAKERS), 
869 Broadway, N. Y 











DRIED 





EK. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND AND ALLEN STS., W. Y. 
EXTENSION 


AND 


ALTERATIONS OF PREMISES 


COMPLETED. 


ENLARGED 


Dress Silk Department, 


WE OFFER TO-DAY 
25 PIECES 


STRIPED SILKS ” 55 Cts. 
ALSO AT 60c. AND 65c. 
SUPERB QUALITIES IN 
Colored and Striped Dress Silks, 
70c.,75c. SOLD ELSEWHERE FOR 81. 
25 PIECES 
HAIR-LINE STRIPES 


AT 
aetERias,| 19 OS. 


AN ELEGANT NEW LINE 
“GRISAILLE — DRESS 
SIL 


for tie. EQUAL in EF soars to SIMILAR GOODS 
SOLD ELSEWHERE for 1, $1.25. 





NEW ADDITIONS TO OUR LINE OF 


Cameyaux Striped Silk, 


W5e., 85c. WORTH FULLY 81 TO $1.15. 


FINE MILLINERY OPENING, 


Tuesday, April 2d; 
Wednesday, April 3d; 
Thursday, April 4th. 


BARGAINS IN BLACK SILKS. 


50 PIECES AT 5i5c., 59c., 65c. 


20 PIECES AT 95 cts. 


BLACK SILK8, 


SELLING ALL OVER AT $1.10 to $1.20. 
50 PIECES BLACK SILKS AT 81.10. 
THESE ARE SELLING AT $1.25. 


COLORED SILKS. 
We have a AT 


Fine Line, 15 cts. 


all Desirable Shades, | 
ADDITIONS TO OUR LINE OF COLORS 
AT 81.15. REGULAR $1.50 SILK. 


Figured and Twilled 
55 cts, 


Silks, 
18, 26, and 28 inches wiao,) 
INSPECT OUR LINES OF 
FINE BLACK SILKS, 
from VARIOUS FIRST-CLASS MANUFACTURERS. 


EXTENSION AND ALTERATIONS OF 
PREMISES COMPLETED. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 809. 311, 8111 Grand St; 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, GS, and 70 Allen 8t. 


KE. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Sts., N. Y. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
SPRING STYLES. 


Department Removed to Third Floor. 
ACCESSIBLE BY SaSVATORS 








CHILDREN’S SUITS (2 pieces), $1 4 
— SPRING JOSEY 8U irs, $2 50, $3, 
BOY ve" KILT SUITS, £3.50, $4, $4 

BOYs’ BLOUSE SUITS, 1S, #2 50, 0, #450, to #14. 
BOYS’ CASSIMERE) 


SUITS—JACKET, | $3. 50, 
VEST, AND PANTS, 1$4, to $1 4. 


SUITABLE FOR BOYS FROM 4 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 





a a SACK SUITS (9 to 15 years), $4 50, $5, $5.50, 


BOYS’ SACK SUITS (16 to 20 peeeeh #7 to B18. 
CHILDREN’S PANTS, 65 cen 


We Invite an Early Call. 


EXTENSION AND ALTERATIONS OF PREMISES 
COMPLETED. 


E.RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand Street; 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 








W.& J. Sloane 


INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Large and Elegant Assortment 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Axminster, Wilton, 
Brussels, and Tapestry 


CARPETING, 


which they offer at + qncoatinaly low prices. 


India, Persian. 
Smyrna, Berlin 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


in beautiful designs and superior quality. 


EXTRA HEAVY INGRAINS, 


Novel Styles, 
with borders to match. Very durable ana inexpensive 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OIL-CLO1HS, 
CORTICINE and LINOLEUM. 
JUST LAN DED 
A Large Invoice of FRESH CHINA MATTING 
in White, Check, and a vari.ty of Fancy Patterns 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Wholesale only at 525 and 527 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OPENING. 


Carpets. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th ST. 
NEW AND ELEGANT 
WAR EROOM S 
NOW OPEN. 

An immense display of Novelties and New 
ANN NSTER, MOQUETTES, WILTONS 
VELVETS, BODY AND TAPES(RY BRUSSEL 
THREE-PLY ANU INGRAIN 


CARPETS. 
Creatly Reduced Prices. 


OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


An Elegant Assortment, comprising.the entire 
range from Nottingham to tne finest Real Lace 
goods imported. 

SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. lith STREET. 








BARGAINS IN 
BODY BRUSSELS 


CARPETS. 


AT RETAIL. 


A large stock of Body Brussels Carpets, new de- 

signs, at the low price of $1.50 per yard. Also the 

pa or last year’s patterns from $1.25 to $1.35 per 
ard. 


SMYRNA CARPETS AND RUGS 


Just received an invoice of Smyrna Carpets, Rugs, 
and Mats. A fine assorimentof patterns and sizes, 
which are to be sold at low prices. ~* 


GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


No, 273 Canal, through to No. 31 Howard Street. 


CARPETS. 


399 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Extra Barguins at Retail. Prices lower than ever 
and at less prices than to be found at any other Car- 

et House. Body Brussels, $1.35 to $1.75. Tapestry 

russels, 90c. to $1.10. Good Ingratns, 65c. to %0c.; 
Medium and Common, 80¢. to 6le, Oil Clochs, various 
widths, 45c. to 75c. Variety of Mattings, Rugs, Mats, 
etc. Churches, Public Institutions, and Loages fur- 
nished at reduced prices. 

STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avenue, near 24th St., New York. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE C0,’S 


“6 Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


Raves st. ——- E CO.’8 Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade by the following weil known first-class 
SoBHING. Hous ES 


As the GOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. @OOD- 
RICH, Chicago, Il. 

As the * GOODRICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. Louis, Mo. 

As _ the “CHA! LLENGE” Needle, by C. W 


ee ork. 
As the STAN paRD”? Needle, by WM. BUT- 


D ork. 
rit ibe * ST ADARD ” Needle, by A. T.STOOPS, 

ilade a, 

Re ‘WEAN DARD” Needle, by A.8. SPKNCE 

40. San Francisco, 

Asthe *STANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 
RUMNEY, Boston, Mass. 

As the “STANDARD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 
New Orie 
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‘= THOUSANDS = 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
Orders are 
pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 


mium continues unabated. 


tion of the country 

For the special information of every 
person, we will say that this Diction- 
ary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it is also the’ best Pictorial 
edition and has 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Still further, Worcester’s Quarto Dic- 
tionary is now regarded by many of the 
most distinguished scholars, presidents 
and professors of colleges, universities, 
and other educational institutions, edi- 
tors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English Janguage—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
Other diction- 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 
for practical use. 


never been so large as now. 


No other newspaper, 

either secular or religious, has ever offered 

such a valuable premium on such favorable 
terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, strictly in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, for 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student should have 
this vast treasure-house of knowledge. It 
will pay a dividend every day of the year 
and every hour of the day—and will not 
stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 
we have not room to print thousands, in 


BIRMINGHAM, Micu., March 26th, 1878, 
One of the best bargains I ever made was 
consummated yesterday, on the receipt of 
Worcester’s Dictionary, as a premium for a 
three-years’ subscription to THE INDEPENDENT. 
I bave always considered that money paid for 
THE INDEPENDENT simply was the best literary 
investment that could possibly be made, bring- 
ing as it does the largest and richest returns 
inthe way of ripe scholarship, well-digested 
political, religious, scientific, monetary, com- 
mercial, insurance, ministerial, and general 
news from all the latest and broadest fields. 
Its department of ‘‘ Literature’ I prize second 
to no other ; and I am led to decide on the pur- 
chase of many books by its criticisms of the 
latest publications, which have never, as yet, 
led to disappointment. It {is the most popular 
paper (secular or religious) in parlor or study, 
and now it isto please and iustruct for three 
years to come, sur’, because the label says 
“14 April, ’81.” But I must not forget to 
thank you for the splendid gift (the Dictionary). 
It is perfect. I cannot say I expected other- 
wise, for nothing inferior in the shape of pre- 
miums has ever been received from THE INDE- 
PENDENT Office. Ever since Webster was pre- 
sented as a testimonial, fifteen years ago, from 
the scholars of a district school, I have envied 
the possession of a Worcester. Yea, I have 
coveted earnestly the best (literary) gift. No 
more contention in the family now. No more 
lugging of Webster back and forth between 
study and sitting room, for wife and I can now 
each bave a copy of a large dictionary. May 
Mr. Bowen live a thousand years and THE INDE- 
pendent Forever is the prayer of 
J. B. ATCHINSON, 

Pustor M. EF. Church. 


Evmira, N. Y., March 16th, 1878. 
Your premium (Worcester’s Dictionary) was 
received by me on Wednesday last, and was 
forwarded as a gift, together with a copy of 
THE INDEPENDENT for a year, tomy grandson 
in Williamsport, Penn. I received from him 
to-day a letter acknowledging the receipt of 
the same, and expressing himself as highly 
delighted with the Dictionary, as well as with 
the prospect of having THE INDEPENDENT, The 
volume far exceeds my expectations and will 
be a valuable book of reference for many years. 
P. HASKELL. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY AND Business COL., | 
VASSALBORO, ME., March 14th, 1878. § 


The Dictio: ary arrived all right, a few days 
ago. We have used Worcester’s Dictionaries 
for a long time, and believe that a more thor- 
oughly practical and satisfac'ory treatment of 
the subjects treated cannot be found in the Jan- 
guage. After having read your paper once, we 
should have been satistied with the paper alone, 
even if the price had been six, instead of three 
dollars per year, Accept my thanks for the 
splendid gift. GEO. A. KILGORE. 


BuTLER, Pa., March 14th, 1878. 
THe INDEPENDENT and Dictionary have ar-. 
rived safe. After careful examination, 1 am 
justified in saying that no one can do better 
than subscribe for Tok INDEPENDENT for three 
yeurs, and secure this excellent premium. A 
first-class paper and a standard Dictionary 
should be found in every family. You certain- 
ly do well in offering both for only $9.00. 
Rev. T. F. STAUFFER, 
Sup. St. Puul’s Orphan Home, 


Sabuta, Iowa, March 16th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came in good order and satis- 
factory. I have taken THE INDEPENDENT 
nearly or quite thirty years. Think it better 
every yesr. Can’t afford to do without it. I 
take a good many papers, and would spare any 
of them before THe INDEPENDENT. 
E. A. WOOD. 
P, 8.—The ‘‘ Woman’s Letters from Washing- 


ton’’ are worth more than the cos’ of Tur IN- 
PENDENT, 


ODELL, ILL., March 16th, 1878. 
Your excellent paper and premium Diction- 
ary came to hand promptly, and should have 
been acknowledged ere this. They are both 
pre-eminently the best of their kind. With 
such a combination your circulation, like the 
English drum-beat, ought to encircle the 

globe. W. W. LOCKWOOD, 
Principal Odell Public Schools, 





New Hope, Pa., March 16th, 1878. 
lhave taken and read you for the last 13 
(thirteen) years. Have received several good 
premiums, but nothing that satisfied my wants 
and pleased me so wellas the Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, which came to hand all right a few 
days ago, for®hich please accept my thanks, 
and may the sunshine of prosperity ever bless 

you and yours. W. W. PAXSON. 


SaGEeTown, ILL., March 15th, 1878. 
Tue [NDEPENDENT and Dictionary arrived in 
good condition. I am well pleased with both. 
Iexpected to be, however, and was not sur- 
prised. I have perfect confidence in your 
promises. They are all that they seem to be. 





stead of hundreds, of these letters. 


M. FE. BROOK. 





WATSEKA, ILL., March 11th, 1878. 

I have received the Worcester’s Dictionary 
which you give to people for taking your 
paper. I am greatly pleased with it. It is as 
well printed and solidly bound as one could 
expect to obtain for cash at the counter of the 
book-stores. This is the second giftI have 
had from THE INDEPENDENT Office in the mavy 
years I have been taking your paper. The 
first was ‘‘The Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation.’’ The one hangs in my parlor, a 
perpetual source of patriotic pride and pleas- 
ure; and the other shall be ever at hand on my 
library table,a ready and exhaustless means 
of definition, not merely of difficult words, but 
of illustration of the nice and varied shades of 
meaning of the familiar words of every-day 
speech. FRANKLIN BLADES. 


DETROIT, Micu., March 11th, 1878. 
THE INDEPENDENT and Dictionary came to 
hand about a week ago. My surprise could 
not have been greater had you sent me a white 
crow in a cage ; and, to satisfy my curiosity, I 
stepped into a book-store and inquired the 
price. I was informed that the price was ten 
dollars. [ figured up the cost of sending the 
money express on Dictionary, and found that 
I had saved fifty-five cents and Tue INDEPEND 
ENT for nothing for three years; and I must 
say, if Tut INDEPENDENT is as good as the two 
numbers that have reached me, it would not be 
necessary to offer any premium to induce me 
to renew my subscription. I received your cir- 
culars this morning, and will endeavor to place 


them where they willdo ‘he most good. 
A. W. BLAIN. 


Paris, ILL., March 14th, 1878. 
Dictionary received a few days ago, in good 
condition, for which accept thanks. I heartily 
endorse all the good thiags said about it by 
other fortunate oces, and would gladly add- 
something original, if they had left me anything 
to say. Have been a subscriber to THE INDE- 
PENDENT for a number of years—so long, in 
fact, that it his become a family institution. 
Did Cook’s Lectures suggest the need of an 
**Unabridged” for your readers ? 
Mrs. DAVID COLE. 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN., March 9th, 1878. 
Dictionary this day received. It surpasses 
my highest expectations, even knowing, as | 
did, the character of your valuable paper. 
The paper is most certainly worth the sub- 
scription price. The mystery is how you can 
afford to give such a premium, It is the most 
magnificent [ ever saw offered by any journal. 
The Dictionary is of excellent material, both 
paper and binding ; the illustrations geod ; and 
withal it is a valuable acquisition both to my 

law and literary library. CHAS. B. STARK, 


Ea: Worcester, N. Y., March 12th, 1878. 

The Dictionary is received in excellent condi- 
tion and isin all respects as near perfect as 
anything we find from human hands. To say it 
is highly satisfactory is not sufficient. It far ex- 
ceeds my expectations. 1 thought it would be 
good; butit is the best. [am highly pleased. 
Accept my thanks, for [regard it as purely a 
gift, ‘* Tue INDEPENDENT is worth more than 
it costs’? is the verdict of the subscribers from 
this place. D. 8. NEW, M.D. 


Montrose, Mo., March 11th, 1878. 

‘The Dictionary has arrived iv good condition. 
Ihave taken time to examine it thoroughly, be- 
fore acknowledging its receipt. It is perfectly 
satisfactory in every re:pect, and more than 
meets my expectations, style and binding. 
THE INDEPENDENT gives as much satisfaction 
ac the Dictionary. I showed the Dictionary to 
some of my friends, and 1 expect you will re- 


ceive several orders from bere soon, 
. , W. B. DRUMMOND. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., March 13th, 1878, 

“ Worcester?’ came all right one week from 
order. I am a student (teaching now), and 
could ill afford the expense ; but am very glad 
1 improved your generous offer. I hesitated 
about sending, because I expected that I 
should receive a ‘second’ or damaged dic- 
tionary; but 7 would not exchange my copy for 


the best I have seen in bookstores. 
GEORGE W. SAVORY. 


PELLA, IA., March 13ch, 1878. 
The Dictionary received, which we regard as 
a very valuable present, as THE INDEPENDENT 
is well worth the money invested. Have been 
a subscriber for some fifteen years, and think 


we could not do without it. 
THOS. H FORSYTH. 


A.BIoN, MicH., March 8th, 1878. 
Dictionary came to hand this day. Myself 
and family are delighted with our household 
treasure. I have taken THE INDEPENDENT 
fifteen years. Shall in all probability con- 

tinue until [ pass over the River of Life. 

M. D. FOX. 

GREENBUSH, O., March 14th, 1878. 
I received Dictionary yesterday, in good con- 
dition. Am highly pleased with the same and 
am ey Bor cure Would not take the price 


for the 
valuable paper. J. POFFENBERGER, P. M, 





ctionary, and say nothing about your 





Iusurance. 


The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wul answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of pant Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy 
(1) as to age of insurer at tssue of policy, (2)num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of poliéy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. ‘Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


INCONSEQUENCE OF REASONING 
IN LIFE INSURANCE FAILURES. 


Ir has been supposed by the American 
people that life insurance companies 
were actually invulnerable. It has been 
supposed that a solid mass ot gold was 
no more impregnable. Life insurance 
had been before the country for thirty-three 
years, in fact, before any one considered 
iteven possible that there should be a fail- 
ure. But the year 1877 brought about a 
change. It opened with the failure of the 
Continental, and the attempt to steal what 
remained of its assets by the New Jersey 
Mutual—a still worse company, and one 
which was itself soon after pronounced in- 
solvent; then the Security followed in its 
insolvency; and later the American Pop- 
ular, and then the Atlantic Mutual. But. all 
this was scarcely so bad as the Charter Ouk 
of Hartford. This had been a company 
which experts had long recommended as a 
first-class company, and all of the statistics 
had so shownit. But the trouble with the 
Charter Oak was like the trouble with all 
of the rest. It fell into the hands of bad 
men; men who, in trying to serve them- 
selves, did not care what became of the 
company. It was precisely the same with 
the Universal. Tiere was never any ne- 
cessity for the failure of either of those 
seven companies. Each and every one of 
them had received money enough to pay 
all of their objigations, with enough left 
to meet their future ones. 

There is this difference between the fail- 
ure of a life insurance company and a fail- 
ure of any other kind. A bank or a mer- 
chant or a stock company of avy kind can 
fail and its managers be honest; but it is 
hardly possible for a life insurance com- 
pany to fail while it is in the hands of 
honest men. When we look at the seven 
companies which were exposed during the 
year 1877, we find that in each case there 
have been indictments found against of- 
ficers of the companies. Those of them 
who have been tried have been convicted; 
some of the rest are now on bail, awaiting 
trial; and others are hiding in foreign coun- 
tries. We believe it to be true that, if a 
person wants to investigate a life insurance 
company as to its safely, he has only to be- 
come satisfied that its officers are honest 
men. Of course, it might happen that 
managers might put their money into 
stocks which are allowed by law, and 
which would become worthless; but it is 
simply a fact that no life company has 
ever yet failed from such causes, 

Some one may ask here: What has be- 
come of the American Tontine, the Ami- 
cable, Anchor, Asbury, Commonwealth, 
Craftsmen’s, Eclectic, Economical, Empire 
Mutual, Empire State, Excelsior, Guard- 
ian, Government Security, Hahnemann, 
Hercules, Hope, International, Merchants’ 
Mutual Protection, National of New York, 
National Capitol, New York State, North 
America, Republic, Safety . Deposit, St. 
Louis Mutual, Standard, Widows’ and Or- 
phans’ Benefit, and World? These compa- 
nies were all doing a regular life insurance 
business no longer ago than 1870. What 
has become of them? This is a question 
we propose to answer at some length here- 
after. But we answer now that it did not 
take long for the managers of mos! of them 
to find out that they were not wanted. In 
some cases they were under the control of 
honest men, who made the best possible 
disposal of the small business which had 
been accumulated; and in other cases they 
were in the hands of bad men, and the 
business was disposed of in the way which 
would take most money from the insurers, 
to whom it belonged. So we find thata 
large number of these companies found a 
lodging-place with the seven companies 
which failed in 1877, and that another por- 
tion remain with solvent companies. There 
is a large and interesting lesson in this. 
There is much to be learned from it by in- 
surers and by companies. 

When all the statistics which show the 
movement of the business of these com- 
panies are given, we believe that there will 
be found three things: (1) That the amount 
of loss to the insurers has been very small, 
when compared with all of the business 
done by all of the companies ; (2) tbat 
where there has been loss it can be traced, 
first or last, to dishonesty; and (3) that a 
class of men, now known as insurance 
wreckers, have been at the bottom of most 
of the transactions. It will also be found 
that these men must be driven out of the 
business, before the public can trust life in- 
surance as it was trusted before they came 
into it, 
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SMYTH’S TRIAL. 


SUPERINTENDENT SmytuH, of the New 
York Insurance Department, has been 
acquitted by the senate of the charges made 
against him by the governor of the state. 
The vote was twelve for removal and nine- 
teen not to remove. The charges against 
him were based on the act of 1878, which 
provides that all bills for the examination 
of companies, whether by appraisers, dep- 
uties, or clerks, shall be audited by the 
controller of the state. Properly analyzed, 
they were: 

That he presented bills to various com- 
panies, and collected them, which not only 
were not audited by the controller, but 
were not audited by himself. 

That when some of these bills were re- 
sisted he used his official position to secure 
the pay ment. 

That he collected some bills which he 
himself had approved, but which were not 
submitted to the controller. 

That most of these bills, whether audited 
by himself or the controller or whether 
not audited, were excessive in amount. 

That he pressed the payments in all 
cases, 

That he procured and used an ‘‘ opinion” 
from a man whose bill had been refused, 
justifying his violation of the law. 

That he coliected billsin this way while 
not one-half of the appropriation for the 
insurance department had been expended. 

And that, while he recognized the author- 
ity of the coutroller in a large number of 
small bills, amounting to about $9,000, he 
disregarded it in other bills, in some cases 
amounting to as high as $60,000. 

This is but a fair analysis of the con- 
troller’s statement to the governor, and the 
governor’s charges to the senate asking for 
Smyth’s removal. Regarding these points 
the New York Times says: ‘‘ The main one 
is that he has willfully and persistently 
violated the statute of 1873, which was en- 
acted with the specific purpose of prevent- 
ing abuses of power by the insurance 
superintendent.” 

Mr. Smyth can certainly congratulate 
himself that he has been acquitted from 
such a multitude of charges. Itis hardly 
worth while to speculate as to the probable 
amount of political influence used in the 
matter. Possibly the case may go before 
other authorities, who will not be found so 
lenient. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


AT arecent meeting of the directors of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, to take action on the death of 
Mr. James Goodwin, the late president of 
the company, the following memorial was 
submitted and adopted: 


“THE MEMORIAL, 


“‘Thirty years ago Mr. James Goodwin 
was called to the presidency of this com- 
pany. It had but just proved its capacity 
tolive. The science of life insurance was 
almost unknown in our country; but its 
principles of unselfishness and prudence 
were truth-principles and the initial policy 
of the company was both economical and 
popular. While the originator of the cor- 
poration brought faith and even enthusi- 
asm to its teclinical and scientific side, Mr. 
Goodwin brought capacities and habits and 
personal character, which were no less im- 
portant and effective. For thirty years, 
with but a brief interval, he has been the 
financial head of this company. He con- 
tributed to the care of its investments, 
which were few and small at first, but 
which are now vast and increasing, a won- 
derful memory, rare patience, great hope, 
unfaltering courage, and a prescience of 
the future of the nation which selected 
£00d fields for a safe and productive use of 
Capital. In the days of war he dared to 
risk the faith of the republic, expressed in 
ts pecuniary promises; and when the 
finances of our commonwealth were em- 
barrassed, by mismanagement, he promptly 
offered the company’s funds for their re- 
lief. And in all these instances the result 
_ that success waited upon his cour- 

“The character of the corporation for a 
Conservatism which never obstructed prog- 
ress, for horesty which was absolute, for 
Prompt and cheerful payment of losses, 
ay for economy in management is large: 
é due to the personal influence of Mr. 
awin. In all these things he typified 

¢ company’s enviable name. 
on We also pay a tribute most deserved to 

woke og associate and moderator in this 
wn of Management. Here, as every- 
peer he was just, considerate, courteous, 
Wana able, and firm. His words were al- 
ys kind, his maxims were sound, his 


counsels were wise. He was above envies, 
jealousies, and detractions. He was de- 
voted to the proper mission of the corpo- 
ration, and he lived to realize his hope that 
it should honor the state whose name it 
bears, in*carrying to every region which it 
touched Connecticut enterprise, Connect- 
icut prudence, and Connecticut honesty. 

‘“We mourn, too, a friend whose con- 
fidence never drooped and whose ares. 
thies and tenderness never failed. e 
deeply, sadly, and sincerely mourn his 
death—for the great vacancy in this com- 
pany’s counsels, for the great vacancy in 
this board of direction, and for the per- 
sonal grief in our own hearts. 

‘‘The secretary is instructed to record 
this memorial, and to send a copy of it to 
the family of our late president.” 


—The Courant has the following con- 
cerning the work of the Connecticut legis 
lature on insurance legislation: 

‘*On the whole, the subject of life insur- 
ance has been both intelligently and reason- 
ably acted upon, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the public of late has been 
greatly agitated and strongly inclined to be 
moved by passion and prejudice, rather 
than reason. The report of the commis- 
sion on a codification of laws affecting 
both fire and life insurance has been con- 
tinued to the next session. The Charter 
Oak Company has been put in a condition 
where the policyholders can take its man- 
agement into their own hands. Authority 
has been given to the tna Life Company 
of this city to capitalize the surplus be- 
loaging to its stock department. This sur- 
plus, amounting to about half a million 
dollars, could be divided at any timeamong 
the stockholders; but by anchoring it as 
now provided it becomes a part of the 
strong substance of the company itself, and 
thus gives additional security to the policy- 
holders, Moreover, there is a provision in 
the resolution that the stoek cannot receive 
from the mutual department to exceed 
$9,000 annually, which is six per cent. on 
the original capital of $150 000. No com- 
pany in the country is stronger than the 
Etna, and this action of the legislature 
rivets the surplus and benefits the 
policyholder for all time. The i: surance 
committee will close up its business after 
the recess, and is permitted to do so by the 
resolution providing for the adjournment 
over to the 26th. The only matter of im- 
portance yet to be reported is that affecting 
the Continental Life Insurance Company, 
concerning which the committee is sub- 
stantially agreed. The solvency of the 
company is not questioned.” 


—The following is an Associated Press 
dispatch of March 28th from Hartford: 

‘“*Among the closing acts of the legisla- 
ture, which adjourned sine die this after- 
noon, was the rejection of a bill creating a 
State Board of Insurance, to take the place 
of the Insurance Commissioner, and ac- 
ceptance of the report of the committee 
on the affairs of the Continental Life In- 
surance Company, which finds the compa- 
by both technically and commercially solv- 
ent, with, a clear surplus of $400,000 
above all liabilities.” 
It will be seen that this report of the com- 
mittee, which was appointed specially. to 
investigate the affairs of the company, is an 
entire contradiction of the report of the 
special commission of the previous legis- 
lature. A surplus of $400,000 is all that 
can be necessary for a company of the size 
of the Continental. Now, will not the 
‘*commission” rise and explain, and give 
the company the benefit of its recent and 
latest investigations? 


—The Mail very justly severely criticises 
Commissioner Rhodes, of Massachusetts, for 
stepping outside of the official dignity 
which should charactcrize all of his acts 
and addressing a letter to the Boston Com- 
merciad Bulletin, which commences in the 
following splenetic way: 

‘While the curs of the insurance press 
(I mean the curs only, not the respectable 
portion) were barking at me for my rejec- 
tion of the application to do business in 
this state made by that now exploded 
fraud, the Commercial Insurance Company 
of St. Louis, I held my peace, for two 
reasons: first, because much of my infor- 
mation in regard to the company had been 
communicated confidentially; second, be- 
cause I knew that time would vindicate me 
(as it has most completely). The howling 
having begun again, and as I am informed 
that the president of the Home Insurance 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, has com- 
plained bitterly to the officers of Massachu- 
setts companies of my action in regard to 
his company, I desire the use of your col- 
umns to make a brief statement of facts 
which | have no reasons for withholding.” 


—The Hartford Courant of the 8th inst. 
says: 
“‘Charlton T. Lewis, of New York, who 
received $12,000 for helping Wiggin into 
the Charter Oak, addressed the alumni of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
there Wednesday night. He was appro- 
priately introduced by the chairman with 
the lines beginning 
“* The Charl(a)tan alone can advertise.’”’ 
—Chronicle, 





INSURANCE. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Stafement 


OF THE 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1878. 





Net Assets January Ist, 1877..........004- $10,521,298 38 
RECEIVED IN 1877. 
For Premiums. « Scecececes $1,581,739 12 
For Interest and Rents .. ,,,, 607,867 80 
———— _ 2,189,606 93 
$12,710,905 25 
DISBURSED IN 1877. 


TO POLICYHOLDERS 
For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow: 


ments.. cee + $758,848 85 
Dividends to poll- 
cyholders ..... 335,981 16 
For lapsed and 
surrendered pol- 
err 515,143 18 
Total paid policyholders... ..$1,604,073 19 
Taxes Seatensedeecedses ee 64,878 iL 
Commissions and 
other compensa- 
tionto agents .. 146,710 14 
edical examin- 
ers’ fees.... . 6,490 91 
Office expenses, 
rinting, sadver- 
ising and post- 
age,exchange and 
all other ex pendi- 
eee «» 121,487 74 
————_ 774,688 75 
Balance of profit and loss ac- 
count, including cosu of 
fuTeClOBUTeS,,,,...6.-..2+--6. 79,790 74 
———-— $2,024,130 79 


Balance Net Assets, January Ist, 1878.... $10,686,774 46 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 


Loans on first mortgages of real estate,, 6,699,333 
Loans secured by collaterals.... cove 36,05 





Premium noies on policies in force...... 2,646,815 
Keal estate owned by the Company ..... 467,758 
United States bonds 4a 





$10,686,774 46 


ADD 
Interest accrued and due.... $263,943 03 
Furniture and fixtures (one- 
third of cost)........ or 9,805 64 
Premiums tn course of collec- 
tion and deferred  pre- 
NS ce te. ccd Hhgccasase 


86,091 77 
———__- 360,840 44 


Gross Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878.......811,.046,614 90 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force, 
at four per cent, interest, 
Connecticut standard. ., $10,297,027 00 
Claims by death outstanding.. 329,074 00 











Premiums paid in advance.... 42,614 04 
Loading on outstanding and 
deterred premiums... 17,218 35 
pecia’ serv 50,000 00 
Other linbilities. ...... BF 2,501 59 
a —— ————-$ 10,738, 1:34 98 
GSurplus at 6 Per COMbs. ccrcccesccccceccccces $303,179 92 


Surplus at 4% per cent., N. Y. standard. . $1,058,920 92 
AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCH, Vice-President, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary 





1825. 1878. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital................ $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia-= 

WRRMROU aoc. cacecacccnccee 779,325 44 
BME PIES oo oc cccccscccccsece -» 545,155 72 


Ww. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Bec, 


PRINCFIEL 


F. AND M. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD. _ ...... MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash Capital all paid in.......... #750,000 00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, in- 


‘luding Reinsurance. _......... 596,389 75 
Net Surplus Dicqadecansinespaae® xe. bhas Bhs eat b3 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1878 81,636,029 71 


DWIGHT R. SMITH, President. 
SANFORD J. HALL Seowsteey 
ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT........ CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 700,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
BE. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 











York and Connecticut. 


PHG@NIx 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON. 
Statement for the Year Ending 
Dec. 3ist, 1877. 
OGD TOO ian dccnccccsssscccessscass $2,862,282 02 


Total disbursements for death claims, 
endowments, distributions of surplus, 


CMUGncecess + eka Oe. dhuauinen, Gaaea . 2,487,100 26 
Total cash assets, as per Insurance Com- 

missioner’s report..... .... ; . 14,466,920 53 
Total surplus, do. do. do. do. 1,621,078 63 


New Policies Issued, 1,871. 
Terminated, 1,665 
The Directors’ Annual Report, containing a de- 
tailed statement, together with the results of the 
investigation of the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, can be obtained at the 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 


Post-office Square. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t 8ec’y 
W.C. WRIGHT, Actuary. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849, 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS, 


ASSETS $8,129,925.68. 








JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 

DAVID L. GALLUP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass't Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director, 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 

ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES ISSUED. 

All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled to the 
**Non-Forfeiture Law of Maine.” 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 

AND TOWNS. 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J 


Incorporated 1845. Puarely Mutual. 


All approved forms of policies is- 
sued. Reports and Statements fur- 
nished at the office of the Company 
or any of its agencies. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer, 
B.J. MILLER, Actuary. 








THE 


Insurance Co, 
OF HARTFORD 
CONN. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher 
Secretary. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st. 1877.... .. ...--8365,00 
Surplus over Ke-insurance, over.... 783/383 
50 per cent. dividend paid on all expiring 5-vear pol- 








icies, 30 per cent. on 3 years,and # per cent. on all 
others. ) 

This Company has been in operation over 26 years, 
has paid ever ¥1.300,000 in losses ($456,868.25 of which 
was at the “* Boston Fire” of Nov., 1872),and over 
$500,000 in dividends to policyholders. 


None but the s»fer classes of risks taken. 

RAEL W. MUNROKH, Pres. and Treas. 
Y 8. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. 
CHAR SAL AGENTS IN kvery TOWN. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Hoe, 961, 20% 263, 24 204 Brondwas, Cer 


INCORPORATED 1860. 
CASH ASSETS $4,837,176 53. 
features of this Com are AB 
LOTBSUCURITY, BOONOMICAL MANAGEM 
and LIBERALITY TO THH INSURED. 
Ali Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes lssued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 








0. P, FRALEIGH, 60050. i, BURFORD Actuary 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[April 4, 1878. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, = . eS 


Reserve for Reinsurance, - - - ° ° a ° 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, ° ° ° 


Net Surplus, - ° ° = 
TOTAL ASSETS, January, 187 
SUMMARY O 


Bank Stocks 

State and ‘ity Bonds os 
ane on Stocks, payable on gonenii (mar 
pnterest due On Ist January, 1878 .........cseccccccceoeeees 









Bonds and month as, being first lien on Real Hstate (worth $4,298,200) 
Jnited States Stocks (market wares) RE ER Ss 









i'value of Securitic 


Balance in  emeee - — DB banshee cenbbboiens-aseuheube cos 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 O02 


$6,109,526 75 


8, ° ° - 
F ASSETS. 





O88 oo wees seeeeseeete® SH eeeeeeees 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, Pocsitent. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID OP, $1,228,200. 


Wire ASSO ......225. voce ns cveseccceeess $7,963,445 20 
Fire Liabilities, including 50" per cent, of 

the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 83 
PO UIE vv enwvocsvesicsceeiszecnscsses - 85.122,024 87 


Resident Manager. J.G. PULSFORD. 


AMERICAN 





FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW \ ORF 

Cash Capital.........cc.ccces sovvceee $400,000 00 

Net Surplus ........-seccscevees eoveee 519,712 20 

ASSETS (available for Fire Losses). 919,712 20 
Reinsurance Keserve and other Ila- 

DONGISD. 0 000c0e coccgccocecccccccce. 00 81,514 70 

Assets, Jan. Ist, 1*78........ $1,001,226 90 


No. 120 BROADWAY. 
JAMES M. HALSTED, President. 


THOS. L. TRCRNEA,, Seo’y 
DAVID ADER, Ass’t Sec’y. 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ADOBOEE, OVOT...00..0c0ccecceceeeeeeeee10,000,000, 
Surplus, nearly........ eeovecdccvece 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their fall face. No deduc- 

tion is necessary On account of depreciation from any 
cause. 
Examine the Plans and Bates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKBS, President. 

OC. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Seoretary. 

8, N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 

B. Y. Wepre and H. B. STOKES. Ase’t See's. 





. THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


jOF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 23d, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from ist January, 1877, to dlst Decem- 
gen $4,710,665 83 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
Of JANUATY, 1877, ....---.ccseeceeeeccees 2,040,362 61 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $6,751,028 44 

No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor noe Fire disconnected 

with Marine Ri 

Premiums marked off from 1st January, 

1877, to 3ist December, 1877............ $4,902,331 08 


Losses paid during the same period...... "$2,565,890 27 


$947,928 86 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... 





The er has the following Assets, 


United States and State of New York 
Stock City. Bank, and other Stocks . $10,545,958 00 
Loans secur d by Stocks xnd otherwise 1,163,200 00 
Rea] Estate and same due the Com- 


pany. estimated At ——...... sc cecccvcceee 617,436 OL 
Premium Notes and "Bills Receivable... 1,764,893 68 
SE EIN, .n.:000 accvnvesann secceeseanes 255 5.64 2 


Total Amount of Assets.......... $14,366,351 66 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
ates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
heir legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
he fifth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of Februiry next, from which date all interest 
thereon wil! cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthetime of payment and cancelled. Upon cer- 
tificates which were issued for gold premiums the 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1877, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. , 








TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES. : FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAKE, 
. H. MOORE, DOLPH LEMOYNE, 

LEWis CURTIS ROBT. B. MINTURN, 

CHARLES 1 RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES L B NE 
DAVID LANE ROBERT L. 8? 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIELS, MILLER, ‘FRED CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS CHAS D. LEVERICHL, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW HORACE GRAY. 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, EOMUND W. CORLIES, 
ROYAL PHELPS JOHN ELLIOTT 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
C. A HAND. Ww LIAM H. FOuG, 
JOHN D HEWLETT, RV. KING, 

ILLIAM H. WEBB. ‘THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THURBER. 








J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Prestdent. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) INSURANCE COMPANY. 
This Company consucts its business ~— the New York 
= t os aee* 
1 & 102 Byondway, N. Y.; Cor. Court and 
ontague Sts. and ante rondway, B’k’n 


Cash on hand and Sate. , an 64 
Loans on U 

Stocks (value gou2 456 25), 

puyable on demand.........., 402,460 00 


Loans on Bond and sortoage 

on Real H-tate, worth $2,- 

WO. 725 GB)... 2 -cencce> soon ceceees 
United States and other Stocks and 
Seats the Company as follows (Market 

Value 





585,871 64 


633,000 00 








:LF. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$85,000,000, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





Vice-President. 


Isaac F. Luovn, Secretary, 


New York City Bank and menage 
8t . + $232,310 00 
Hy Bonds 


gerccess - 2,070 00 


’ 00 
United ttates Stocks. . eves TH7012 50 


Real Estate owned by the Companv- viz., 
ae buildings tin New York, Brooklyn, 
and Brooklyn, EB. D., and $37,300 ac- 
quired by foreciosu'e |..... .....--.-+- 
Prewiums —_- eos, and eogpeapries in 
the hands of Ayents.......... 
Inter. st unpaid r, vay tol day).. 
Rents due and accrue 
ee eer $3,173,933 31 

Reserve for anes ¢ © td O33 3 
= Means ey LR risks.... 983,069 21 


for reported losses 
ed dividends, 
etc , eUC., OtC......... 194 363 1 


Ocoee 000 00 
- Nii wits” 


Keane Se cit — 





1,072,692 








W. H. C. Banrzzrt, Actuary, 


ees (Le 


Amount of net Cash Assets, January 1st, 1877. F P ‘ 





mre 
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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company. 


Office Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY Ist, 1878. 





$82,730,898 20 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............e000++++$6,202,394 70 


Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1877...........66. 432.609 40 $5,799,689 30 
Interest received and acerued..... sioistaiieinsietsiemiania oie! 2,168,015 85 
AEE BLOTUCG, CONS SG, IETF oiis.civcicaswcewescisssises 300,558 68 1,867,457 17 $7 667,156 47 





$40,398,054 67 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including additions.....cceccoces sossceceescees $1,648,128 39 

















Endowments matured and discounted.............. aieieisleleisievcie'e ae 185,160 12 
Life annuities and reinsurances..... Swisieicivaigesesisiccis sess aeeeies sis 194 318 86 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies......... . 2,421 847 36 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. 531,526 03 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 501,025 90 
Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... $211,112 72 
Reduction on other stock6.........sscssccees ceseeeses 12,030 00 
Contingent fund to cover any depreciation in value of 
PORE OBEELE, «5:55.05 0000s50cccccccesecescosersies se» 250,000 00 = 473,142 72 = $5,945,149 38 
$34,452,905 29 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, since received............. $1,216,301 61 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $13,379,930 33)..........06 ty ee eeveee 12,875,584 69 
Real estate.......... pies wun sis wise eee selec cies slesivinjsvawiesieneceic es 3,350,268 07 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $13,580,000, and the policies assigned to the 
company a3 additional collateral security).............. wee 15,379,202 23 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 
these policies amounts to $3,445,195) ...0....seeeeecceeceecs 695,234 74 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
, subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878...... meeisiccwsreceatais einsamieneeane 896,289 26 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $674,000 ; in- 
cluded in liabilities)... .ccccsssesccseves Wiatase\sleeswaceie ose 167.183 »7 
Agents’ balances............. $)0'0:06100- 641510 661g. 0]0i0 0 6.0609 80s sees scene 56 945 97 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 1878..... Ceserccesecs 815,845 35 
$34,452,905 29 
(*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York.) 
Excess of market value of securities over COBt...,..........-2200 504,345 64 
CASH ASSETS Jan. 1st, 1878........ Sei aeurenic aiaisismelfeiiv a naiiesisiem $34,957,250 93 
Appropriated as follows : 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1878................065 348,069 48 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC........ cee ceee secre eeen eens 112,897 $4 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent., Carlisle, net premium ; non-partict- 
pating at 5 per cent., Carlisle, net premium................. 31,022,405 99 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policics of that 
I oisin's aca tins ano sawes saa adeinice Vastiiannaueneuntnaseneneare 792,302 22 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................ Suivi aelerereitts 17,430 91 82,293,106 44 
WUGUAINS GEIR EE OE UIE 6 66 5.5 inde cksrec cca sinss cn senanecnicceaeaees $2,664,144 49 
Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard, at 44¢ per cent., over...... 6,000,000 


From the undivided surplus of $2,664,144 49 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversion- 
ary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium to participating policies propor- 
tionate to their contribution to surplus. 





During the year 6,597 policies have been issued, insuring $20,156,639. 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Divisible surpius at 4 per cent. January Ist, 1878, $2,664,144, 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., ISAAC C. KENDALL, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, WILLIAM 4. BEERS, e 
JOHN MAIRS, H B. CLAFLIN, 

DAVID DOWS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 

HENRY BOWERS, GEORGE A. OSOOUD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDWARD A. WHITTEMORE. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and hetuaiy. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Residence 109 F. 26th Street, 
SN eC ee tie Te te Sant Beret,” | Medical Beaminers 





SS 


Number of policies in force January Ist, 1876.............+.+. pebRenesesea 44.661 
Number of policies in force January Ist, 1877......... o cccccccecccc cs co ccd Sal 
Number of policies in force January 1st, 1878........... ceeeeeeeee eee 45,605 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1876..............06- peuidawawinenees putgneievesess $126,132,119 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1877..... corcccceccecs eis saieuinsiwtine se walewecienlonneire ee 127,748,473 
Amount at risk January Ist, 1878.......... Sdceisie teenie Pre ee ee ee 127,901,887 


D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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Houng and Old. 


THE SELF-RELIANT PEASANT. 








(FROM THE PERSIAN.) 





BY JOEL BENTON, 





NoT many men beneath the sky 
Drew more regard than Hatim Tai. 
To all who claimed his dole or care 
He proffered gifts in measure rare. 
The poorest mendicant who came 
Had reason to extol his name. 


So it was asked, while he was by: 

‘Who else is nobler?”” Hatim Tat 
Himeelf replied: ‘‘I saw one day, 
While on the desert’s sandy way, 
Whither I went to sacrifice 
My forty camels, one arise 
Who took no part in what I gave 
The poor, nor would one morsel crave. 
Yet be was poor, as rome were not, 
And gathered thorns to boil his pot 
Of simple herbs ; but came not nigh 
My savory board. When questioned why 
He held aloof, he quickly said : 

‘One who by his own bands is fed 

Can face the proudest passer-by, 
And owes no debt to Hatim Tat.’ 


“This boast of one who did not dread 
Sharp huoger struck me; and I said: 
‘Who eats what his own hands provide, 
Poor though it be, is well supplied. 
‘The peasant’s wish himself to free 

Outshbines all my n“bility.’”” 





ALL ABOUT THE BLIND REPORT- 
ER. 


BY VALENTINE STEPHENSON, 








You never saw him? Never saw the 
blind short-hand reporter; and call your- 
self a Bostonian and pretend to go to lec- 
tures? Where do you usually sit in Music 
Hall? Floor! Well, you don’t deserve to 
see anybody. Goanisit in the front row 
of the first bilcony, next week, when the 
great and high-priced Jones speaks; and, 
after you have bowed to all your friends, 
and counted the number of your acquaint- 
anes whoare using free platform tickets, 
spend the rest of the tine before the ap- 
pearance of the lecturer in looking at the 
reporters, as they sit at their two small tables 
close to the high platform. That broad- 
shouldered, curly-headed son of New 
Hampshire, who looks as if he were con- 
vinced that the world was one gigantic 
joke, is Brown, of the Pillar. He will be 
sober enough when Jones begins to speak, 
and you will see his pencil fly at such a 
rate that, when the lecture ig over, he will 
be ready to go back to his office with a col- 
umn of copy all ready for the printer. 
“Long-hand is good enough for me,” he is 
wont to say. That young man who sits 
gazing at the audience, occasionally desist- 
ing to run his fingers through his long locks 
or jot down » word on the paper before 
him, is Miller, of the Diurnal, who prides 
himself on his ability to ‘‘ give the sense of 
a speaker.” He who sits at the other end 
of the table, absorbed in writiog something 
of which each line begins with a capital 
letter, is Graham, of the Annunciator; and 
if you Book at that paper to-morrow, you 
will find a polished little essay about the 
lecture, enriched with pretty quotations 
and neat classical allusions, and much 
More interesting than the lecture itself. 
Graham never attends to a speaker, ‘‘ be- 
Ciuse,” he says, “it confuses a fellow’s 
ideas of the subject.” That pale, gray-eyed, 
boyish person is Wellington, of the 
Sphere, We bas received orders to “ cut it 
short”; and that neat Roman-text manu- 
Script which he is producing is rather a 
record of his impressions during the deliy- 
ery of the lecture than a report. The little 
man in the immense Ulster, who comes in 
at cight o’clock and stays four minutes, is 
Lincoln, of the Messenyer, who bas been 


assigned to ‘‘make a six-liné notice, with } 


Side-head.” At the other table are the 


short-hand reporters—grave, quiet, never- 


raising their eyes, never seeming moved 
by the most vehement applause. Which 
is the blind man? 


: Not that gray- 
earded, black-eyed gentleman, who 
— as steadily and apparently as tire- 


essly as a metronome. That's Cherring- 
ton. Not that light-haired, impassive En- 
glishman; nor that dark, slender Yankee 

¥. Those are his assistants, and the 
three are working together at the report, in 
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order to have it ready as early as possible 
for the terrible General P. V. P., who wants 
it for a political purpose, and, as usual, 
wants it as early as possible. Look beyond 
these three, and, sitting in the shadow of 
the stage, you will see 2 man who is the 
handsomest of all the journalists present, 
and who takes notes with closed eyes. His 
pencil moves in lines as accurately traced 
as those made by his fellows. He never 
fails to turn the page at the right moment; 
he never seems to find the speaker’s pace 
too rapid for him; but bis eyes never open 
and his face seems like the mask of a 
sleeping man. Watch him until Jones 
rounds off one of his shining, meaningless 
periods, and, while the applause is loudest, 
you will see the fingers of the reporter's 
left hand quiver a little, as they lie on the 
table; and at the very first motion you will 
see a little brown sparrow of a woman in 
the front row lean forward and exchange 
a word or two with him, It is pleasant to 
watch their faces brighten as they talk, and 
to see the smile linger around his lips as 
he begins to work again; and to nete how 
proudly she gazes at him, seeming to think 
that he is the greatest and wisest of beings, 
instead of a man who would be leading a 
lonely, useless lifein a blind asylum but 
for her. 

Five years ago Mariana Churchill stood 
by the sofa on which Albert Choate was 
lying, and stamped her foot impatiently. 

‘“*T won’t be sent away, Albert!” she 
cried. “Do you think that, because you 
have lost your sight, I shall desert you? 
Doyou kaow me solittle? Poverty! There’s 
bo question of poverty while I can teach 
and write.” 

‘“We can’t live on your salary, dear, 
even if I would,” was the answer; ‘and 
when Iam idieI shall be such a disagree- 
able fellow that I shan’t be fit for you. 
Leave me, dear, and by and by—” 

“Don’t you dare,” cried the little 
woman—“ don’t you dare talk to me about 
‘by and by.’ I shall marry you on the day 
that has been set for our wedding for six 
months.” And then she broke down, and 
cried convulsively, for fear that Albert 
would think that she was unmuidenly; and 
only ceased when she saw that he was 
painfully frightened at her emotion. Then 
she indulged in one of the swift transitions 
so dear to her sex, and briskly asked: 

**Could I learn short-hand?” 

‘Of course, you could, little one,” he 
said, ‘But what good would it do? You 
could not work at that any better thin at 
teaching, if you had to take care of me. 
How could a woman manage a house and 
go about reporting?” 

“We need not keep house. We could 
board,” said Mariana. ‘‘ But I don’t mean 
to go about reporting. You shall go, and 
I'll write out your notes.” 

The awful dignity in which every short- 
band man wraps hi nself, when speaking of 
he mystery of his art, fell around Albert 
immediately. ‘‘That’s an impossibility,” 
he said. ‘Nobody can read another per- 
son’snotes. Cherrington himself wouldn’t 
try. I don’t write tachygraphy, dear.” 

Mariana Churchill had not drilled Fort 
Hill boys in spelling for three years to be 
terrified at » long word. And so she serene- 
ly askéd: ‘* What do you write, then?” 

‘* Pitman,” he answered, “ Sothere’s an 
end of your plan.” 

“*On thecontrary, here’s the beginning,” 
she persisted. ‘‘ You'll teach me Pitman, 
and I'll train you to follow the linesin your 
book and turn the leaves. We'll work to- 
gether, sir. You'll see.” 

He said it was impossible, and he con- 
tinued to say it; while Mariana briskly ex- 
plained to the nurse who had been taking 
care of him that Mr. Choate’s warbrobe 
and books must be packed immediately. 
He said it the next day, when her brother 
waited on him to obtain some historical 
information for the benefit of the city 
clerk; and she says that he said it six times 
during the marriage ceremony, and he said 
it when she told him that she had resigned 
her position in a public echool.” 

‘*T say resigned, because it sounds well,” 
she added; ‘‘ but, as married women are not 
allowed to teach in the schools of this en- 
lightened village, perhaps I do not deserve 
so much credit for leaving those Crystal 
Paluce urchins to take care of thems:lves, 
after all. Now,” she went oa, ‘‘ there are 








$3800, two watches, and two very modest 
wardrobes between us and the poor-house ; 
and I'll trouble you to begin to teach me 
Pitman.” 

For five months those two young crea- 
tures worked at the obstinate Pitman and 
his dots and dashes and curves; and at last, 
just as their money was almost gone, found 
that they understood each other, and that 
Mariana could translate what she persisted 
in calling Albert’s ‘‘crittermajigs” into 
her own clear, flowing characters. 

“We're no better off now,” said he, dis- 
consolately. ‘‘ Who do you suppose will 
hire two persons to do the work of one?” 

Mariana said nothing. She had a plan, 
which was a fine example of the ignorance 
of newspaper offices so gexerally prevalent 
in this wicked world; and the next day she 
walked into the Diurnal editorial room 
with a gentle confidence tbat was immedi- 
ately put to flight by the chief. 

“Take Choate back?” he cried. ‘‘ Choate 
is blind!” 

Mariana explained. 

‘“‘Ab! yes. Ladies never understand these 
things. You can’t read Pitman, my dear 
madam. Nobody can. Your husband 
would tell you so. himself.” 

“But he says that | can.” 

“Ab! We all say anything to please the 
ladigs. But you can’t, madam, I am con- 
vinced. Your charming sex is not made for 
such dreary work. Besides, my dear 
madam, we’ve engaged another man, and 
don’t need two.” 

‘“‘Would any other paper be likely to 
want a man?” asked Mariana. 

“T don’t know,” said he, with much dig- 
nity. ‘The Diurnal has been so long es- 
tablished and stands on such a firm basis 
that it does not interest itself with the af- 
fairs ‘ f minor papers.” 

Mariana walked down four flights of 
stairs, devoutly wishing that she was tramp- 
ling on the dignity of the Diurnal; and 
went to the otber offices in succession, but 
without gaining anything but a knowledge 
of the faces of the different city editors. 
She was taking her departure from the 
office of the Telegram, the lust paper on 
her list, when a kindly voice called her 
name, and, turning, she saw one of the 
reporters coming toward her. 

“You don’t know me, Mrs, Choate,” he 
said, looking down at her with a very 
pleasant light in his black eyes; ‘ but per- 
baps you remember writing out your exhi- 
bition programme and your list of scholars 
for me, one day, when [ was assigned to 
six school exhibitions at the same hour, 
I beat all the other papers that day, thanks 
to you; and if I can do you a good turn I 
shall be really happy. Let me take you 
over to Cherrinton’s office. He’s the king 
of the business, after all, and you ought to 
have gone to him first.” 

So Mariana sat down by ike Parsons’s 
desk and waited until he finished his work, 
while he talked to her in a cheery, protect- 
ing fashion, that was doubly pleasant to 
her because she was worn and tired witb 
the task of sustaining Albert’s courage, and 
because she was at heart far more cling- 
ingly dependent tban your babyish girl, 
who never lifts a finger for herself or any- 
body else. 

Parsons laid down his pen at last, cov- 
ered his gray curls with a felt hat, put on 
his cloak, and escorted her to Cherrinton’s 
office. She won’t tell what was done 
there; and, as Parsons never talks about his 
good deeds and Cherrinton never talks at 
all, nobody knows. She says that the air 
was full of the names of systems and styles, 
and that the men talked by holding up 
their fingers for lines and winking for dots, 
but sbe won’t tell what Parsons or Cher- 
rinton said, and, as the tears come into her 
eyes when one speaks to her about it, it is 
probable that they were very kind. At 
all events, when she came out she had per- 
suaded Cherrinton that he ought to furnish 
ber husband a chance; and he had yielded, 
and given her a great political meeting to 
do that evening. 

‘It’s very important,” be said ;.‘‘ for no 
paper will give it in full, and the politi- 
cians in the north wards want to have a 
record of every word spoken.” 

“They don’t agree on that, do they?” 
asked Parsons. 

‘*No,” said Cherrinton. ‘‘ Henry Ellis 
was here this morning, trying to bribe me 





to refuse to take the job; but I told him that 
business was business.” 

‘We'll do it all right,” said Parsons, as 
he led Mariana away; and then, seeing that 
she looked pale, he discevered that it was 
his luncheon time, and represented to her 
that he could never eat alone, and that, as 
he had no time to go to the office for a 
companion, she ought to share his meal 
and save him from starvation. How much 
nonsense Parsons talked at that luncheon 
or into what wild extravagance he plunged 
in his order is unknown; but the* woman 
who went back to Albert Choate at the end 
of an bour looked very bright and happy, 
and said ‘‘ Aw revoir’? to Pursons as guyly 
as if she and care were strangers. She gave 
her husband no time to meditate; but chat- 
tered unceasingly from the minute that she 
entered their room until she Jed him into 
the room in the Court House in which the 
meeting was to be held. 

‘* And then,” she says, ‘‘I beld my tongue 
from pure fright. I was actually glad that 
Albert was blind. Such faces! Such ges- 
tures! Such a Babel of noises! There 
were some gentlemen in the room ; but they 
sat still and looked almost as scared as | felt. 
There were men scattered about, usually: 
in the center of the noisiest groups, who 
were nicely dressed, but utterly contempti- 
ble in appearance. They looked as if there 
were nothing in all this world so good 
that they did not know its bad side. There 
were one or two big, heavy-looking per- 
sons near the judge’s seat, who looked so 
fearfully respectable that it was evident 
that a child could lead them anywhere; and 
really the reporters seemed to be the cream 
of the meeting, and I felt half awed when 
Parsons, seeing us at the door, came to us 
and led the way to their table. Such good 
fellows us they were! They spoke to both 
of us with such genuine kindness that I was 
afraid of breaking down; and took refuge in 
stiffness soawful that they must have thought 
that I was a fool. They seemed rather 
horrified at the idea of my staying through 
the meeting. But Albert hid told me before 
we came from home that he could not do 
without me; and so I simply said that I was 
not afraid, and, besides, [ must begin writing 
out as soon as Albert could give mea few 
pages of notes. They remonstrated a little; 
and then they put Albert in the best place 
at the table. O'Sullivan, of the New 
York Messenger, gave me his seat, because it 
was furthest from the crewd, and said 
that he would take notes on the crown 
of his hat. At half-past seven somebody 
called the meeting to order, and they elected 
a chairman and secretary in the usual fash- 
ion; and I sat there growing happier every 
minute, as I watched Albert’s hand gliding 
over the paper and his face flushing with 
excitement. Oneof the gentlemen rose and 
attempted to speak as soon as the meeting 
wag organized; but a short, stout man at 
the back of the room begged to be allowed 
to say a few words. The speaker ylelded, 
and the chairman introduced the man as 
Mr. Ellis. ‘I ought,’ he said, ‘to have 
announced tbat I wished to make « motion. 
I move you, Mr. Chairman, that, in view of 
the fact that Boston ladies do not generally 
attend political meetings, that woman be 
removed from the room.’ 

‘‘Then from all those ugly mouths, it 
seemed to me, went up a cry: ‘ Put her 
out!’ And Albert flung down his pencil 
and half rose. I putit back into his fingers, 
and, repeating an old by-word of ours, said, 
laughingly: ‘ Cherrinton expects every 
man to do his duty.’ 

‘** Never you feur, my boy,’ said O'Sulli- 
van; and before I knew it almost the big, 
generous fellow was standing on his chair 
and gesticulating wildly, while the other 
men were crying ‘O'Sullivan ! O’Sullivan!’ 
and Parsons was standing over my chair, 
looking more angry than [ever saw a man 
look before or since. Fortunately, O'Sulli- 
van was well known and his paper was 
liked, and the uproar abated in a few min- 
utes. And such a speech as he made! The 
man had never seen me before that even- 
ing; he hardly knew Albert; but the story 
that he told about us was as full of detail 
as it could bave been had we been his 
nearest of kin, and as pathetic as if it had 
been written for the Messenger, When he 
finished, everybody seemed subdued, and I 
was sure of staying; but Mr. Ellis rose, and 
with six brief sentences knocked that whole 
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structure of romance und pathos into tiny 
fragments and made the crowd wilder 
than ever. I was afraid that they would 
carry me out; but determined that Albert 
should stay, even if they did, for I thought 
that Parsons would see him out in safety. 
When suddenly he leaned forward and said: 
‘I must go, if youdo. I can’t stay alone.’ 

“1 don’t think that I ever realized until 
that moment that my husband had nerves. 
But I wouldn't let him know that I pitied 
him. Solsaid: ‘Ob, yes; you stay. Mr, 
Parsofts will put me in some ante-room, 
where I can wait in safety.’ And then I 
thought that the end of the world bad 
come. The crowd surged forward witb a 
sort of howl; O'Sullivan caught me up like 
a buby; and then I saw Ike Parsons spring 
upon the table and heard a cleur voice 
ringing bigh above all the yells, and crying: 
‘Men of Boston, for shame!’ They tried 
to hiss. But he seemed to speak all the bet- 
ter for that; and in a minute they listened, 
and he went on: 

‘** Yes, I say shame on you! Not because 
you would strike at a woman and at a blind 
man; but because you abandon your man- 
hood and allow yourselves to be led as 
Henry Ellis wills. I say shame to you! 
men of the North End, that you support a 
man who, after failing in his effort to force 
the South End and the West End to con- 
sent to keep this meeting private; after un- 
successfully striving in your name to bribe 
Cherrintoao to break his word, and not re- 
port this meeting; after straining your 
honor thus, men of the oldest wards in 
Boston, dares to come here and tries to 
make it appear that this party, that ——’ 

‘*All ina moment the place was quiet. 
The men took their seats, O'Sullivan put me 
down, and Ellis walked out of the room. 
Several gentlemen who had been sitting in 
obscure places came forward and made 
themselves prominent in the speech-mak- 
ing, and everything went on smoothly. 
They tell me that afterward that was more 
quiet than any other political meeting ever 
held in the Court House; and it certainly 
was very pleasant for the next hour, al- 
though many of the men aimed their 
speeches straight at me and made me blush. 
I was just beginning tocongratulate myself, 
as I found what an easy time I was having 
in copying the notes in Alberts first note- 
book, when somebody made a motion to 
adjourn, somebody else seconded it, it was 
carried, and then they began to howl fora 
speech from Albert. 

“** Better go,’ said Parsons, softly; and, 
putting both his note-books and my copy 
in his hat, Albert went to the side of the 
presiding officer. 

‘**T'll put his hat inasafe place, ma’am,’ 
said a man in the crowd to me. ‘It 
will be crushed down here.’ And in a 
minute I saw the hat on a little table, and 
apparently quite secure. Albert spoke well 
and everybody listened to the half dozen 
phrases that he uttered, and I felt prouder 
of him than ever. As he closed the last 
sentence I turned to get his hat, and lo! it 
was gone; and far down the passages 
I heard swift, pattering footsteps. I sprang 
from my place, and almost before I knew 
it L was out of the door and racing along 
the corridor, hardly seeming to feel my 
feet asl went. I saw the whole game ina 
flash. Ejlis, desperate at his failure in 
the early part of the meeting, had stolen 
the report. He would probably say, 
if caught, that he mistook the hat for 
his own. I didn’t care what he would 
say, howe¥er, if only I could get those 
notes; and I ran on hearing footsteps be- 
hind me and knowing that I should have 
assistance if L caught him. Down thesteps 
of the Court House he scampered, down 
Court Square, across Court Street, and down 

Franklin Avenue. He made so much noise 
on his way that I, coming after, saw a 
policerauo spring from the doorway of 
Station 2 and follow; and in a minute he 
and I came up with Ellis, struggling in the 
arms of a second blue-coat. 

***No, you don’t!’ said he of the baton. 
‘There isn’t any train for you to catch in 
this direction, and you'll tell us all about 
it. Joe, just help to hold him, will you? 
Ma’am, will you hold this bat?’ 

*** She spoke to me,’ gasped Ellia; ‘and I 
couldn’t get rid of her and I ran away.’ 

“«* Ex—aculy! Tocatch a train!’ said tbe 
officer. ‘ You are a virtuous, bigh-toned 
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party, youare. But I know tbislady. She’s 
a teacher. What's the truth of the story, 
ma'am?’ 

** Before I could tell the story Parsons 
and the other reporters and half the cau- 
cus were standing around ; and O’Sullivan 
explained things. Ellisdid very well. He 
was dignified and plaintive by turns, al- 
ternately asking if it were credible that 
he should steal a hat and appealing to the 
policemen to spare him the indignity of an 
arrest. O'Sullivan sniffed in a disgusted 
way and turned Ww the policeman. 

‘** Look here!’ he said, ‘ the facts in this 
case are known to me and to half the re- 
porters in the city. I shall send a special 
to the Messenger, and give the thing to the 
Associated Press and have it sent to the 
American Press; and if you don’t arrest 
that man every evening paper in the land 
shall blaze with the fact to-morrow noon, 
and we’ll see whether you'll keep your 
place, sir.’ 

‘“** Lord bless you! what a row you’re 
making, Tom, ” said the policeman, calmly. 
‘Ain’tL arresting him as fast as ]can?’ And 
Ellis was marched away to Station 2, 
O'Sullivan went to his own place in the 
Diurnal office to write out his story for the 
Associated Press, the crowd dispersed, and 
Parsons took us home. I sent Albert to 
bed, made and drank some strong ceffee, 
and had tbe report ready for Cherrinton 
at six o’clock and took it to bis office at 
eight, Of course, I was tired ; but I meant 
to show what I could do in case of an 
emergency. 

‘Meanwhile, my friends, the reporters, 
were doing as much mischief 2s possible in 
a kindly way. ‘Tbe eloquence of the regu- 
lar spexkers cut « very poor figure ip their 
account of the meeting; but O'Sullivan’s 
gallantry, and Parsons’s speech, and Al- 
bert’s modesty, and my performances were 
very conspicuous, And when the New 
York papers came, with O'Sullivan’s dis- 
patches, I longed for a hiding-place some- 
where, anywhere, where my nume had never 
been heard. Cherrinton sent me a compli- 
mentary note and a check in the afternoon; 
and from that time we had plenty of work,: 
both from private persons and from the 
newspapers. There is an immense amount 


of short-hand writing done every day of 
which outsiders have no idea, and we had 
our share of it. 

“Aftera while Cherrinton suggested that 
we night have a little bureau of our own. 
And IL trained one or two young men to 
read Albert’s notes, and they trained one 
or two more, until now we have a nice Ht- 
tle income, and I have nothing to do but 
spend it, after the manner of wives in 
general. I never leave Albert, of course. 
He says that he could not report without 
me; und sometimes, when I hear the wives 
of otber journalists talk, and see how little 
they know of their busband’s work, 1 am 
wicked enough not to be very sorry for the 
misfortune which has compelled Albert 
and me to be so perfeetly sympathetic and 
mutually helpful. Our house is a sort of 
headquarters for all the unmarried jour- 
nalists in the city, for Ike Parsons and 
O'Sullivan bring all their friends tous; and 
if you want the cream of city gossip, come 
round Saturday night, before the Sunday- 
paper work begins, and you can hear it, 
They all pet us, from the gravest ‘ chief’ 
down to the youngest suburban, They all 
seem to love Albert. He is happy, and, of 
course, 1 am.” 

And that is ‘fall about him.” 





From an official report lately published 
at Copenhagen, it appears that, out of a 
population of something less than two mil- 
lions, no fewer than 16,111 suicides have 
occurred during the last thirty years in 
Deumark. The highest number was 
reacbed in 1871, when 805 persons commit- 
ted suicide, being about 48 out of every 
100,000 inhabitants. The peasants seem 
more given to the crime than the inhabit- 
ants of the towns, and those guilty of it 
are generally people above fifty years of 
age. About one-fifth of the number are 
women, mostly unmarried; while the num- 
ber of married men who commit suicide is 
greater than that of the bachelors. The 
months of April, May, and June are the 
most fatal, nearly half the number of 
suicides being committed during these 
three months. The favorite mode of self- 
destruction appears to be hanging, espe- 
cially among the men, in whose Case about 
83 per cent. of all the suicides were 
effected in that way. Among women about 
60 per cent. of all the suicides are by 
drowning. Poisoning and death by fire- 
arms are very rare—barely some 4 or 5 per 
cent. Drunkenness is in nearly two-tifths 
of the suicides considered to have been the 
cause. It may be worth remarking that 
suicides among sailors and fishermen are 





nearly unknown. 





Selections, 


COME TO ME. 





Come to me, Lord, when first I wake— 
As the first lights of morning break ; 
Bid purest thoughts within me rise, 
Like crystal dewdrops to the skies. 


Come to me in t':e sultry noon, 

Or earth’s low commupings wil toon 
Of thy dear tace eclipse the light 
And change my fairest day to night. 


Come to me in the evening shade ; 
And if my heart from thee has strayed, 
Oh! bring it back, and from afar 
Smile on me like thine evening star. 


Come to me in the midnight hour, 
When sleep withholds her balmy power ; 
Let my lone spirit find its rest, 

Like John, upon the Saviour's breast. 


Come to me through life’s buried way ; 

And when its pulses cease to play, 

Then, Saviour, bid me come to thee, 

That where thou art thy child may be. 
—Henry V. T., in *‘\J/ours at Home.” 





IMMORTALITY. 





THE soul asks no leave to be. It is here; 
the supreme fact of all I know. Death 
creates no presumption of its extinction, 
except on premises that would deny its ex- 
istence here. I can only believe in my 
consciousness now, in utter defiance of all 
physicism. It is no harder to believe in my 
consciousness hereafter. Molecules, if I 
stick to them, conduct me to other mole- 
cules or their combinations, but never to 
my consciousness, I cannot believe in my 
consciousness at all without abandoning 
them, and leaping the vast chasm between 
the physical aod the spiritual. Yet here I 
am, believing more certainly in my con- 
sciousness than in the molecules. It is 
idiocy to doubt it. Logic declares to me: 
“Of two things, one—either adhere to 
physics and deny your consciousness nov, 
or adhere to your consciousness and admit 
that physics can raise no faintest presump- 
tion against its continuance forever.” The 
man has not yet been born who, under- 
standing that, can break its force. 1 obey 
logic. I plead no fanciful intuition, [ insist 
ou reason; and will not be put off with 
faith, orthodox or materialistic. 

But all this is only to sweep away the 
ignorant pretentiousness of negations that 
have no logical toundation. Why do | hope 
for a future life? 

Let me be frank with myself. I am not 
very anxious for it, and contemplate my 
own lot in this vast universe with invinci- 
ble sangfroid. It is no consideration of my 
own dcstiny that kindles a powerful hope. 
It is when I stand beside the grave of these I 
love, orin my thought shrink trom the stroke 
that no prayers or tears Can avert, that the 
longing for the deathlessness of beloved 
spirits overmasters me. It is when [| 
behold the Himalaya hights of humanity— 
the Socrateses, the Spinozas, the Emersons, 
the rare peaks of spiritual greatness that 
seem evermore bathed in the pure sunlight 
of the ideal—it is then that the hope blazes 
forth and refuses to be quenched. And 
the great ground of this nope is the IM 
MEASURABLE VALUE OF THE HUMAN S80UL, 
Just in proportion as 1 realize that and 
comprehend that a splendid soul is the 
very chef-d’wuvre of Nature, the artistic 
masterpiece of creativeness, the glorious 
efflorescence of a lapsed eternity, ao | also 
become permeated and saturated with the 
hope that Nature who creates shall be wise 
enough to preserve. On the one hand the 
beauty and the sublimity of humanity, on 
the other hand its imperfection and incom- 
pleteness, even in its grandest growths— 
these strike upon the siumbering hope like 
the spark upon the tinder and kindle it to 
a flame. Fluctuate though it must with 
the varying moods of mind and the shifting 
scenes of life, this hope grows strong and 
vigorous under all influences that exalt my 
appreciation of the intrinsic worth and dig 
nity of the human soul. Thisis the chief 
ground of hope, as hinting the deeper pur- 
poses of Nature and suggesting to thought 
a possible reason of man’s existence and a 
possible destiny that awaits him. Itis not 
tube only ground. The great question 
whether Nature is only mechanical or 
whether the mechanism is the utterance of 
universal Mind connects itself with the 
question of human destiny. To me the 
cosmos is a vast system of hieroglyphics, 
with a meaning behind the symbolism of 
form and color and law, to which | find no 
lexicon but miod. This makes me hope 
noble things at last. But I am content not 
to know, since knowledge is to-day beyond 
my reach; cont nt to seein human life now 
and here enough to lend it moral dignity 
surpassing all else before my eyes. ‘I'hat 
is a deathiess root of glorious hope. 

A demonstration? No. An argument ? 
No. A ground of fixed conviction? No. 
Yet, for all that, a ground of hope to one, 
at least, of the myriad tossed and tirea 
minds that have put out to sea on the vast 
ocean of modern thought, Worthless to 
others, I doubt not; yet not withheld when 
one wistful voyager calls to another across 
the waves: ‘‘ Brother, whither are we 
bound ?”—Francis E. Appot, in “ The 
Index.” 
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HABITS OF MULES IN THE SUTRO 
TUNNEL. 





Tue heat in the Sutro Tunnel for several 
thousand feet back from the face is very 
considerable, ranging from ninety-five to 
one hundred degrees Fatrenheit, and feels 
all the hotter for being partly deprived of 
oxygen. At the face, where the men are 
at work, two streams of fresh air, generated 
at shaft No. 2, two miles away and 1,042 
feet above the tunnel level, are constantly 
discharged—one from the blower, the other 
from the compressor pipe; and, though the 
air at this point is 108 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the air is quite comfortable. 

One switch-mule is employed on each 
shift, which is used for bringing a car ata 
time from the switch—a thousand feet 
back—to the face of the header. It is then 
taken back with the loaded car, to bring 
other empty ones forward, in which man- 
ner trains of fifteen or twenty cars are 
made up. This mule, from the time it is 
ubhitched from the empty cars and while 
it is waiting to be bitched up to the one 
being loaded, manages to put its nose up to 
the air-pipe and keeps moving its head up 
and down, in order to get all the air possi- 
ble in the few minutes allowed it. 

One day last week a man in charge of the 
switch-mule was seen coming out of the 
tunnel in the middle of his shaft, and, on 
inquiry why he made his appearance at this 
unusual hour, be said he bad come out 
after another mule to do the swi'ching, for 
his regular switch-mule had become rebel- 
lious and utterly refused to do any duty. 
He declared the mule was standing in front 
ot the air-pipe, near the face, and no 
amount of coaxing, whipping, or pulling 
could induce it to leave; and he was com- 
pelled to start out after another mule, in 
order to permit the work to proceed. 

After a few hours, by sheer dent of force, 
the refractory mule was brought out, half a 
dozen men being required to pull and push 
it along. It has since been put to work on 
the outside, for it would be useless to take 
itin at switching any more, for it would 
repeat the same performance at each shift. 

The intelligence of mules is displayed in 
a remarkable degree when used under- 

ground and in dangerous places. They 
gradually learn to understand every com- 
mand the driver gives them; and in the 
header, when the signal “fire” is given, 
they instantly wheel around, with their 
backs toward the blast. One day a mule 
neglected to wheel quite around, but stood 
at right angles with the tunnel; and, though 
over four hundred feet from the face, a 
rock*four inches in diameter struck it in 
the side, making an ugly wound, from 
which the intestines protruded. He had to 
be thrown on a flat car, taken out, and shot. 

A curious freak about mules is that when 
anything touches their heads they dodge; 
while touching horses’ ears makes them 
throw up their heads. For this reason, 
horses cannot be used underground, for 
they would soon break their skulls, while 
mules never get injured in that manner. 

The switch-mules, when the men are eat- 
ing, go from man to man begging for some- 
thing to eat, and they wili eat cooked meat, 
pies, drink coffee—in fact, take anything 
the men have. Some of the mules, when 
the men are not looking, are in the habit of 
upsetting the men’s lunch-pails and helping 
themselves without leave. They have also 
taken to drinking ice-water, and are not 
satisfied except they get their regular al- 
lowance. 

The mules have a cloth fastened to their 
bridles, which is put over one eye before 
they emerge into daylight. This cloth is 
removed after they enter the tunnel on the 
return trip. The object is to have them re- 
serve one good eye to see from, for the un- 
covered eye, exposed to daylight, is incapa- 
ble of seeing anything for some time after 
entering darkness. Whenever it is neglected 
to bandage an eye on the outside, the mule 
staggers and tumbles about in the darkness 
and refuses to go ahead.—Sutro (Nev.) in- 
dependent. 
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BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY: 
Established in 3837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churchs, 


. 


‘Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted 
Tlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen * Spr, 102 E. 2d 8t., Cincinnatl 
mm» 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHES, 
ACADEMIES, etc. Price-List and Circulars sent free. 


HENRY Mc8HANE & CO., 
BALTIMORE, Ma. 
ED 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


ovnders. West Troy, N. ¥- 
Fifty ok established. CHURCH BELLS and 














HIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 
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THE STANDARD. 


Highest Award. 


WORLD'S FAIR, London, <- - - 1851 
WORLD’s FAIR, New York, - - 1853 
WORLD'S FAIR, Paris, - - 1867 
WORLD’S FAIR, Vienna, - - = 1872 
WORLD'S FAI. Santiago, Chili, - 1875 
WORKLD'S FAIR. Priladelphia, - 1876 
WORLD'S £ALR, Sidney, Australia, - 1877 


PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 166 Baltimore Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 5s Camp Street, New Orleans. 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 98 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

IRBANKS & CO., 3388 Broadway, Albany, \. Y. 

IRBANKS & CO., 403 St’ Paul Street, Montreal. 

IRBANKS & CO., 34 King William Street, London, 

Eogland 

IRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk Street, Boston 
Mass. 

ary & EWING, Masonic Hall, Pniladel- 
ia, Penn. 

FA RBANKS, MORSE & CO , 111 Lake St., Chicago. 

— ANKS, MORSE & CO., 1389 Walnut Street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

eg KS, MORSE & CO., 182 Superior Street 
‘evelend. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 48 Wood St, Pittsburgh. 

a — MORSE & CO., Fifth and Main Streets, 

oursville. 
FAIRBA NKS & CO., 302 and 304 Washington Avenue, 


St. Louis 
FAI RBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal. 
For sale by lading Hardware Dealers. 


FRANK W. WHITE, 


(Late W. J. GRAHAM). 


LOOKING GLASSES 


and Picture Frames, 
No. 82 BOWERY, 


FA 
FA 
FA 
FA 





For Particulars Address 


Wilson Sewing MachineGo, 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, IIl.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


The SINGER New Family Sewing 


achine. We are building a Machine exactly like 
it. Send for Circular, LYON 8.M.Co., 40 B. 12th St..N.¥. 
tea 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 














WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
Made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “THK INDEPENDENT” embossed 
On it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
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The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 





5:3 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 - o .“ 1 50 
13 * = 0.75 
53 e after 3 months, 3.50 
53 * after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECKIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when # postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by muil. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 23787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who tukes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If « person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
BGRIBG.. ... ccdscsccccccgcecReel OND apccccccscccsans 


4times(one month). 70c.| 4 times (one month) .185¢, 
 * epeee mnogtnen tie. 13“ (three er 
six a i y = % 






%* (26 °° an 4 
632 2“ «(twelve “ .0c./52 “ (twelve “* 650, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Da iiictiasrcacenasens ecceceseccces secceses . 
4 times (one month)....... ° ecccccces 000-90. 
1B * (RRFOO MONEHS).....ccccccccccccccccess 90c. 
2% (six - ec ccccccccccccccccecess 85c. 
62 “ (twelve “ ec cccccccccconcccoecces 80c. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL Rees... 255 DOLLARS PER AGATE 
INE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-@. Bex 37°7 few York Oity. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE LYDEPENDENT, 





on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to | 


the regular subscription price of Tur INDE. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid, 


Agriculturist ..........eescee eee $ 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 
Atlantic Monthly...........eeeee- 
Demorest’s Magazine...........- 
Frank Leslie’s lustrated Weekly. 3 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok ( with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’”’)........ 2 
Harper’s Magazine...........000- 
Harper’s Weekly.........+eeeeee 
Harper’s Bazar......ccccccccccces 
Home Jourmal.........seeseeeeee 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’’) 
Ladies’ Journal..........eeeeee0 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age.............- 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Monthly.............+- 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
Gi snns cncccacede:.ccease 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 
THO QUrIGUAI 6 6c ccsoccccccescoee 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 
Forest and Stream...........ee06 
Eclectic Magazine..........ces0e 
Waverley Magazine.............. 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“ Wide ey ay a gy ia 
Magazine for Young People.. 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 2 60 
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PREMIUMS. 
REV. JOSEPH COOK'S WORKS. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotocy,” 
‘“ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” and ‘‘ ORTHODOXY,” as premiums, embodying, in a revised 
and corrected form, the suthor’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are pub- 
lished in handsome book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, and retail for 
$1.50 per volume. We will mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to any subscriber 
of THE INDEPENDENT, nev or old, who remits us $3 for for one year, in advance; or any 
two volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $5.50 for two years, in 
advance; or the three volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8 00 for 
3 years, in advance; or the book alone, postpaid, without Tuk INDEPENDENT, for $1.5C. 

Extra sheets containing Rev. Josepn Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 11th to 
Dec. 27th can be obtained at this office for Twenty-five Cents extra. 


GREAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 








1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 

&. David Coppertield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Bxpectation 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13, Christmas Storfes, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages . 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 4. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
7. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
9. Bleak House. 532 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey’s Clock etc. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Tim s. 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Each additional Subscriber shall have aa additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and so on. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS vs; DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 

greatest and most popular writer of the century. Euch story is complete in one volume 

(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 

extra quality. and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 

and gold. Each volume furthermore contains sIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 

the celebrated American Artist, Sou. Eyrmnae, Jr. The original cost of the stereoty 
lates alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


“They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 
which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores. 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The following Premiums are also given for one 
subscription, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRS?! READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 26x36. 
By Ritchie, one of the most celebrated engravers in the world. 


This is one of the most valuable Sicel Eogravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best artists in the country 
(Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, 
and Smith. The — oil painting has recently been presented to the United States 
Government by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, who paid for the same $25,000. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘ Ex President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘(Ex Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNBR LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 360 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable I.cidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be fvund in any 
other book published, The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, iv the preface says that, while it was 
‘(written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experievce and observation, frag- 
mentary, but TRUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was reveuled to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of stories, anecdotes and other interesting n atter, illustrating the, 
character and genius of this gifted man. It gives « better insight into bis ‘inner life” than 
can be found elsewhere, and 1s altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. : at ie 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of wichi» vow owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY su BSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.0 for one year’s subscription 
in advance. For 5 Subscribers (and $15.00) an extra copy of the book will be given. — 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given away, postage prepaid, to any 
person paying $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance 


We give but ONE premium for ONE year’s sub:cription. 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 
ae THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-oflice Box 2787,- - = = 251 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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farm ail Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 


. 





spectally interested, 


LARGE AND DESIRABLE STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


BY R. H. BAINES. 





“ Wuhoicu are the best strawberries?” is a 
ijuestion that fs frequently asked. If the ques- 
tion was made in reference to pears or apples, 
then the interrogator would probably receive a 
qualified answer. It is difficult to pick out one 
particular kind of pear or apple and call it “ the 
best,” as tastes differ so grea'ly ; and, besides, 
what would meet the wants of one might be 

r from satisfying another. Then it seldom 
happ2os that a person, in plantiog an orchard 
for his own enjoyment, plants out all of one 
var'ety; but, instead, selects an assortment of 
early, medium, and late varieties, and, though a 
novice, he soon learns to distinguish and ap- 
preciate the differe:t kinds, And, for the same 
reason, BO one particular strawberry sbould be 
allowed to monopolize the garden ; but a suit- 
able selection will add greatly to the enjoyment 
to be derived from such a plant, as well as assist 
in rendering the season nearly twice as long 
a3 it frequeotly is. The following seem to com” 
bine qualities that will make them especially de- 
sirable. 

Esser Beauty, This is one of the earliest as 
well as one of the larger of the new kinds that 
are now claiming our attention. It certainly 

~has been well named, as nesrly all will testify 
when they shall have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the fruit. The berries are of a deep rich 
crimson color, and their fine flavor fully keeps 
pace with what their appearance seems to in- 
dicate. Among its desitatle qualities that 
should not be overlooked are the properties of 
remaining on the plants for some days after 
ripening without spoiling, and of standing 
transportat‘on or shipment to distant points 
with very lit'le injary. The large size of the 
berries ond the great productiveness of the 
plants, when combin:d with qualities already 
mentioned, will warrant it in being classed 
among ‘‘ the best.’’ 

Boyden No. 30.—This popular strawberry hus 
again proved this season that it is well worthy 
of a place in nearly every gurden. Coming late 
in the season, it will make a very good com- 
parion for the variety jast mentioned. Ite 
la-ge size—frequently 6 and 7 inches in circum- 
ference—will make it a favorite for table use; 
while i's otber good qualities renderit specially 
desirable for profitable market culture. Success 
seems to attend its cultivation almost every- 
where. 

President Lincoln, with its immense berries, 
will soon find its way into the collection of 
nearly every amateur. Its beautiful large 
berries—too large to eat at one mouthful—and 
their deep, rich color will make them very en- 
ticing to all lovers of this tempting fruit. 

Monarch of the West and Cumberland Triumph 
continue to delight us with the rare treats that 
they afford. Well do they deserve the names 
they bear. 

Tue American people are fast learning to ap- 
preciate the pleasures that may be obtained 
irom a strawberry garden, and each year shows 
some rapid strides in the number of plants that 
are required to satisfy their wants. The West 
ern farmer, with his hundreds of acres, and the 
bu:iness man, with bis small city-lot, alike de- 
Vote a rod or twe to their culture, 

MALDEN-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 





PROFITABLE RASPBERRIES. 


BY R. H. HAINES. 





Tus luscious fruit is becoming more and 
more popular every year. Amateurs, as well as 
re:ular frult-growers, are alike learning what 
treasures the Raspberry can bestow. The first 
are fast learning to appreciate the excellencies 
of some of the new varieties; while the latter 
ute agreeably realizing that the Raspberry 
cr p is one of their most profitable sources of 
income. The frailty or tendernees of this ber- 
ry is in a certain sense one of its mvet desira- 
b! qualities, as persons at a distance of 300 or 
40) miles cannot interfere to break down the 
prices in our markets, as is the case with many 
of the other fruits. This knowledge that out- 
siders caonot intrude with their fruit allows 
the fruit-grower to calculate with more cer- 
taloty upon the profits and profitableness of 
growing the Raspberry. Among the large 
number of varieties now grown the following 
seem to combine qualities that will make them 
most desirable for planting. 

The Highland Hardy.—This is and will be 
found to be a special favorite in the different 
localities throughout our states where the 
wioters are unusually severe. The thrifty 
habits of the plants and the ease with which 
they can be grown—no winter protection being 
required—is causing it rapidly to fill the places 
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formerly occupied by less hardy and less 
profitable varieties, Its unusual productive- 
ness and extreme earliness enables the Hiyh- 
land Hardy to stand in the very foremost rank 
as a source of profit, so that larger-sized ber- 
tries endeavor in vain to di-tance it. ‘The sales 
of fruit frequently average $300 or $400 per 
acre; while instances might be mentioned, 
though not often occurring, of the fruit selling 
at the rate of $1,500 and even $2,000 an acre. 
Larger betries may well envy its attainments. 

Herstine.—1bis will to amateurs probably 
prove agreater favorite than the preceding. Nut 
as hardy, yet it will nearly always give au abun- 
dant crop of fruit—particularly if the canes 
are bent to the ground late in the Fall and 
kept in place by means of stones or stakes. 
The fruit, like the former, is of a bright scarlet 
color, and of asiza that will lead any one to 
place it with pride upon the table. In quality 
itis one of the very best, aud can be safely 
recommended for nearly every garden in the 
country, whetber North or South. Such is the 
Herstine, and long may it covtinue to bless us 
with its tempting fruit. 

New Rochelle.—This is quite a novelty in the 
Raspberry family, and is amony the very new- 
est of the varieties to be named. The berries are 
ofa dark reddish color, yet the plants propagate 
themselves from the tip,in the same way as 

e “Black Cap.’’ Thus far the plants bave 
proved very productive, giving berries of large 
size and fair quality. Brandywine is proving 
very profitable as a market variety, and ap- 
pears to be as great a favorite in warmer lati- 
tudes as itis with us. Belle de Fontenay is de- 
sirable for those wishing to have Raspberries 
in the Fall, as a good crop can usually be ob- 
tained by cutting the canes off near the ground 
early in the Spring. 

Repeated experiments have proved to others, 
as well as to myself, that Raspberries and 
many of the other fraits succeed much better 
when planted in the Fall than in the Spring. 
Frequently nearly twice as vigorous a growth 
is attained by planting at that time. My plan 
is to set out the plants in October or early in 
November, four feet apart each way, or in 
rows six or seven feet apart, with plants three 
fect distant in the rows. The canes should be 
cut down to within four to six foches of the 
ground, and a forkful of well-rotted manure 
placed around each plant. Before the ground 
freezes up tie soil should be well ‘‘hilled 
up”’ around the plants, leveling it off again in 
the Spring, after the departure of frost. Bel- 
dom will a plant fail to grow if treated in this 
way, and when the rich harvest of fruit ar- 
rives the grower will feel that he has indeed 
been amply repaid. 

MALDEN-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 





THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 





THE success of the garden depends largely 
upon the quality of the seeds used. Many 
other conditions, however, are necessary, as 
well as some degree of knowledge and skill, 
witbout which even the best seeds must fail to 
give the desired results. 

The most favorable soil for a garden is a 
light, rather dry loam, with sufficient admix 
ture of vegetsble matter. But situation and 
nearness to the house are often of more im- 
portance in the choice of Jocation than the 
constitution of the soil, A heavy, wet, clay 
soil is not suitable for a vegetable garden; yet, 
if no other ground is available, underground 
drains, deep working, and a covering of sand 
and muck or peat will transform even such 
an uppromising soil into a fair garden. A 
slight sloping surface, other conditions being 
equal, is more favorable than a dead level, as 
it admits of better drainage, and if inclined 
toward south or southeast all the better. A 
deep soilis very desirable; but care must be 
taken not to deepen it too much at a time. 
Not more than one inch of subsoil which has 
not been plowed or spaded up before should 
be brought to the surface in a season. When- 
ever possible all the ground intended for gar- 
den purposes should be plowed or spaded be- 
fore winter. 

Much disappointment is caused by sowing 
too early, before the soil is warm aud dry 
enough. Even if the seeds germinate in such 
cases, little is gained and much risked, as the 
plants cannot make a vigorous growth before 
their proper season. And seeds sown later will 
often give better results than earlier sowings. 

Another frequent cause of failure is the too 
deep covering of the seeds. As a rule, the 
smaller the seeds the lighter they should be 
covered. The smallest seeds—such as celery, 
sweet marjoram, thyme, aud other herb3s—re- 
quire bardly any covering at all ;and when the 
ground is fine and not too dry sowing on the 
surface and gently pressing down with a board 
is sufficient. Medium-sized seeds should be 
covered one-half to one inch ; and the largest— 
such as peas, beans, and coro—two to three 
inches, and deeper in dry weather. 

Most seeds, to give the best results, should 
be sown thinly, except such kinds as have fee- 





ble sprouts—as parsoips, carrots, and beets. 
These, if sown too thin and the surface be- 
comes baked, cannot break through the crust; 
while many sprouts together can, and it is but 
little tronble to thin out the superfluous plants. 
Cucumbers, melons, squasties, and all plants 
subject to the ravages of insects should also 
be sown thickly; and afterward, when the 
leaves are hard enough to defy the attacks of 
their enemies, thinned out properly. 

Beginners often err in making the rows or 
drilis too close to each other. The taller the 
plants the more spuce should be given them ; 
but even the smalle:t herbs should not be 
planted so close as to prevent the free use of 
the hoe or weeder between the rows. 

Thorough cultivation aud loosening of the 
soil are among the priocipal conditions of 
success in the garden. A good hoeing in dry 
weather is often better than watering. When 
the latter is resorted to, it must be done tbor- 
oughly, and pot so as to moisten the surface 
only. This superfictal sprinkling docs, gener- 
ally, more harm than good. It causes the 
plants to form rootlets near the surface, in- 
stead of below. These surface roots are dried 
and parched by the rays of the sun as soon as 
the moisture becomes evaporated, and leaves 
the plauts without nourishment. 

For the rai-ing of early vegetables a bot-bed 
is indispensable, and some of the most deli- 
cious products of the garden cannot be grown 
successfully without being started under glass. 

As far as the limited space of these pages 
permits, we trust to have succeeded in giving 
beginners, in the outlines, at least, the most 
important principles of growing vegetables, 
80 that, with care and attention and by folluw- 
ing the special directions given under their 
proper heads, good seeds cannot but give sat- 
isfactory results.—Brainard’s Seed Catalogue 
Sor 1878. 





BABYLONIAN WILLOW (Salix Baby- 
lonica). 


ProFessor ASA GRAY writes us as follows in 
correction of a statement by Mr Northrop, re- 
cently printed in these columns: 

“T do not the less commend Mr. Northrop’s 
endeavors to secure the planting of Weeping 
Willows, as set forth in his article in last 
week’s INDEPENDENT, when I explain that 
some of the historic characters, as well as the 
botanical name of this tree, rest on unhistoric 
foundations. Prof. Northrop may safely ven- 
ture the assertion that this tree ‘is now com- 
moner in almost every country than in its na- 
tive habitat, near Babylon’; for itis probable 
that it never grew there at all. Although it 
has over and over been said, up to within a few 
years, that there can be little doubt that the 
trees upon which the Captives of Israel kung 
their harps belonged to the species named 
Suir Babylonica, yet the bardiness of this tree, 
betokening a colder climate, should have 
awakened suspicion, Andit is now, on good 
evidence, concluded that this tree is a native 
of China or Japan, and that, although it may 
have been brought across country to Persia 
and Assyria, in comparatively modern times. 
it was pot there in the days of the Captivity. 
The Willows which Bochart refers to as ab »und- 
ing on the Eupbrates are probably the same 
as those mentioned by the Rey. Mr. Porter, 
who found there only a low, shrubby species. 
Upon the antestors of these Willows the Jews 
could have’ suspended only the diminutive 
harps which are nowadays associated with 
their names. The trees referred to in the no- 
ble psalm, and which the uninspired transla- 
tors have called Willows, were probably pop- 
lars (Zopulus Euphratica). Still the Weeping 
Willow is pone the less useful and beautiful 
to plant.’’ 
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J.M. THORBURW-& CO.’S NEW YORK 
combined Catalogue of Vegetable, Agricultural, Tree 
and Shrub, and Flower SEEDS tor 1878 mailed free 
on application. 








The Largest and most Complete Stock of 
Eraie and Ornamental Trees in the U. &. 
Priced Catalogues ay as follows: No. 
Fruits, with colored plate, 1 5 cts.; plain, 10 cts. No. 
, Ornamental 1 WE eet ere... with piace, ‘2 cts. = 3, 
iecnnenes: 4, Wholesale; and No. §, Cata- 
logue of Roses, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, sochcster.n-v. 





a SEND YOUR ADDREsSs TO w 
® E. A. REEVES, 
58 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, mi 
a] FOR HIS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE mi 


li 
w Seeds for 1878. U 


Contains over 100 pages and is fully illus~ 
trated 


4] Established in 1854. e 





THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


ALL MAY FIND 


WORK, HOMES, WEALTH, and HAPs 
PINESS 


by Purchasing Land in 


EASTERN NEBRASKA 


of the Union Pacific Railroad Come 
pany. 


This Company has MILLIONS of ACRES for 
sale at PRICES and on TERMS that bring them 
within the reach of ALLs 


FINE CLIMATEand SOIL, NEAR GOOD 
MARKETS. GROWING TOWNS. GOOD 
SCHOOLS and CHURCHES. A PARADISE 
forthe WORKINGMAN, FARMER, STOCK- 
GROWER, or MAN of WEALTH. 


COME AND SEE. 


Low Rates of Fare from all Principal 
Points. 


Circulars, Guides, Papers, etc. sent FREE EVERY+ 
WHERE. Address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


LAND COMMISSIONER U. P. R.R. CO, 
Omaha, Neb. 
t#” REFER TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 23 


Beautify Your Home with Flowers. 


WE OFFER THIS SPRING AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


ALL THE CHOICEST VARIETIES OF 
GREENHOUSE AND Bi BEDDING PLANTS. 


Reses— Monthly. Moss, Clin Climbing, and hardy varie- 
ties for Garde 

Geraniume—Singic. Double, Variegated, and Ivy- 
leaved, in great variet 

Novelties—Many New iants offered for the first 
time this s ring 

Collections of 100 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
poy —— of bloom throughout the sea- 
son, for $5 

cubteinean ot 50 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
pishing a succession of bloom during the season, 


Collec tions of 25 Beautiful Flowering Plants, fur- 
Lae a successivn of bloom during the season, 
for 

Collections of 12, as above, for $1. 10 cents extra if 
sence by mail. 

Verbenas—Assorted, per dozen, with labels, 75c.; 
without labels, 50c.; assorted, per 100, with labels, 
$4; without labels $3. 

12 _— Powering Plants, by mail, postpaid, for 


pee GREENHOUSES. 
DAVID LITTLE & CO., 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 





Rass WONDERFUL NEW BER- 
RIES! A BLESSING FOR EVERY RUKAL HoME! 
Please send for Lliustratea Otatelogue. Sree. 
1BSO BENNETT, 
Nurserymen and Fruit Growers, Woodbury, N.J. 


KAKI, or Japanese Persimmon. 


A new and delicious Fruit. 


SPECIALTIES: Magnolias. Japanese Maples, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy and Chinese Azaleas, 
Roses and Camellias. 

An immense collection of Fruits and Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. All THE VERY 
LATEST NOVELTIES, Price-List FREE. De- 
scriptive Catalogue, 10 cts. 


PARSONS & SONS CO, 
(Limited), 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


GREAMERY BUTTER. 


THE COOLEY PROCESS OF RAISING 
CREAM 


is acknowledged to be superior to any other by 
thousanas of Dairym n using it. 


(From Massachusetts Agricultural College Farm.) 


AMHERST, Mase. a 9th, 1878. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPA 
e are 80 Well pleased with the ‘Conley Creamer 
that I fee! bound to say a word in its favor. It takes 
us Oniy twenty minutes to churn and the extra yiela 
of butter 1s wonderful. | have cheerfully recom- 
mended it to the ovours. Qovernment above all 
other systems. Ba urs, very respectfully 
A. SOUTH WIC gy os Nup't. 


OGDEN FARM Newport, R. I., Feb. 7th, 1878. 
Gentlemen :—We have yoo tf tested tne cans 
and chest 1Goolr y’s] that we haa of you last fall,and 
am pow using chat syscem in preference to thut em- 
ployed a Col. bein te ieetaned years. I feel that 
v 


I can fully recommend 
Very truly yours, MELVILLE BULL. 








Address for Circular, 
VT. FARM MACHINE CC., 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








The Garden isan elegant quarterly magazine, de- 
voted to the culture of Flowers and Vegetables. It 
is printed on fine book paper, profdsely illustrated, 
and the first number of every year contains a spieo- 
did Colored Plaie of Flowers. Price 25 cents 4 
year, and every subscriber receives 25 cents’ worth 0, 
Choice o Boeke free. Very liberal inducements to clubs. 

hight M ontbly Roses ano The Garden for $1.00. t 

Splendid “Tilustrated Catalogue sent on rec-ipto 

three-cent stamp. Address 


BENJ.A. ELLIOTT & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS and and all me on D Smell Fi Freits. Chotes 

new kinds and pure -class pi 

secriptive Catalogue fren to all. Ad = a 
ox, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co.. N. ¥- 
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MEDAL MACHINES. 






Patentees and Manufacturers of Le Chain, 
and Lever Horse Powers, fhreshers and leaners, 
Thresners and Shak. rs, Clover Bullers, Feed Cut- 
ters, {thaca Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw- Preserving Rye I hreshers, 
etc., ete. 


SPRINC-STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKE. 


Sy jis! 


‘2 ue 
eh - cv/ Lewis us 
Guaranted fully and always Reliable, Efficient, 
Simple, Durable. Ov-r 5:,009 in use, giving perfect 
sati-factiin. Witn Plaster, Guano, and Broadcast 
Seed-Sower attachment, is an implement no farmer 


would be withoutaft ra trial. Send stamp for circu. 
LA DOWS’ 

Jointed Pulverizing and Smoothing 

DISC HARROW. 





aq1xa}4 pue ‘ajqeing 


7 

Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowledged the 
best of tne kind, and will pulverize aod cover s+ed 
betcer in one voparation than going over twica with 
others. Made witn both Coilled Metal and Cist- 
Stee: Discs, potshed. Send forCircular and Price- 
list. Manufactured by 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany,N. Y., 
for the United States, except New England States. @ 

EVERErT & SH#WALL, Boston, Mass., Manufac- 
turers for the New England states. 


Straw Preserving Thresher. 





Tuis Macaine leaves the straw striightand un- 
broken, as if tareshed wit a flail. ‘This Machine is 
in general use for threshing Kye in tne vicinity of 
large towns, where uubroken straw isin great de- 
maod aud brings a remuaerative price. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





A GREENHOUSE *sc..™ 


For $1.00 we will send free by mail either of the below- 
named collections, all distinet varieties 


oulas, or JC as, 
2 Catadiums (fancy), or 8 Carnations (monthly), 
12 Ohrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, 
8 Centaureas or § other white-leaved plants, 
8 Dablias, or 8 Dianthus (new Japan), 
8 Ferns, 8 Morses, or 8 Fuchsias, 
8 Geraniums Zonale, 8 Double, or 8 Scented, 
8 GQgyaniums Fancy, 8 Variegated, or 5 Ivy-leaved 
4 Gioxinias, 8 Gladiolus, or 8 Tubcroses (Pearl), 
4Grape Vines, 4 Honeysuckles, 4 Hardy Shrubs 
8 Heliotropes, 8 Lantanas, or ® Petunias, 
8 Pansies (new German), or 8 Sal vias, 
8 Roses, Monthly, 8 Hardy Hybrid, or 4 Climbing, 
8 Violets (scented), or 8 Daisies, English, 
12 Scarcer Bedding. or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 
16 Ve -benas, distinct and splendid sorts 
25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, buyer to pay charges : 
4 collections for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 
4 for $7; 18 for $10; or the full collection of 350 varieties 
“lants and Seed flick to stock a house ap 
n—for $25, to which our book “Gardening for 
ure’ and Catalogue (value $1.75) will be added, 


‘PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


W. & T. SMITH, 


Geneva Nursery, 


GENEVA, N. Y-, 
OFFER AT 


Low Prices 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees, 


Grape Vines and Small Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, 


Shrubs, Vines, Roses, 














AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
t@™ Corr a lict 


p d and PRICH-LISTS 
furnished on application. - 


ROCHESTER 
COMMERCIAL 
NURSERIES. 


» ber dozen 
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ts.Fruit Carologs ’ . 
Fins torifie as e, 6 cts. mete free to customers. 
- 8. LITTLE, ESTER, N, Y. 
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“AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


1878. 





SEVEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 


Weighing from 32 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These Machines did an amount of work on the 
Centennial Grounds equal to 10 years of ordinary 
use, without loss of ‘ime for sharpening or repairs— 
completely distancing all competiturs in that cele- 
brated trial of 6 months’ duration. 

GRAHAM, EWMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Mar«et &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices, 


EASTERN AGENTS 


R H. Allen & Co., 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 
Jos. Breck & Sons, 51 and 62 North Market St., Bos- 


t +s. 

Wm. EK Barrett & Co., 44 Canal 8t., Providence, R_I. 
J. M. Childs & Co., i2und 14 Fayette St., Utica, N. Y. 
46 st.. Rochester, N. Y. 
Everson, Frissele * Co., 10S. Salina St.. Syracuse.N. Y. 
W. Williams, No 73 Genesee 8t., Auburn, N. ¥. 
T. Hawley & Uo., 93 Water St., Bridgepurt, Conn. 
Cc. EB. epee. 299 and 3u1 Washington 8t., Buffalo, 





Now is the time to make up your order for 
the STOCKBRIDGE MANURES for 
all crops, and to 


TOP 
DRESS 


over six or seven acres. It may be —: from 








June, and also obtained a good second crop betore 
the August drought set in, 


§@™” Send for Pamphlet, mailed free. 


W. H. BOWKER & C€0., 
48 Chatham Street, Boston, 
3 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


NurseryStock. 


APPLE, PEAR, CHERRY, PLUM, 
and all varieties of Fruit Trees in large quantity and 
of finest quality. 

ORANCE QUINCE LAYERS 
atlow figures. The cheapest and most profitable for 
orchard planting. 

CRAPE VINES 
of extra size and all leading kinds. 


ROSES. 


A very superior stock of choice varieties. 


Ornamental Lawn and Park Trees 
THAT CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 

ELMS of any size, from 12 to 20 feet, straight and 
handsome. 

MAPLES-NORWAY, SYCAMORE, SU- 
GAH, and SILVER—of large size, that cannot be 
surpassed, 

All other Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Ever- 
greens of all leading varioties, of large size, trans- 
planted and sheared. 

Grapes and Roses can be sent by mail. . 

Prices low. Quality the best. Catalogues free. 
Write for particulars before ordering elsewhere. 


SMITH & POWELL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
~ BIRDSELL’S ni 













Combined Clover Thresher, Buller, and 
Cleaner, with Stack r and Duster attached. 
“Ciover Leaf” and price-list sent free. Also Decis- 
ion of the Courts sustaining the Birdsell Patents. 
Address BIRDSELL MAN’#’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 


SURPRISE wevsn. 


Our new Melon isthe most delicious 
ever introduced. Per pkt., 26c. 


Tom Thumb Sweet Corn, 
Wy r 





est known. 
ail, 3c. Send 


ais scribes them. Mailed tree. 
OG Fasc RLOR RRO ER. 
FERTILIZERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 
Itis promot. active, and reifable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown It to be of the Very Hligh- 


est Quality. ce moderate. Quality and stand- 
aa g n 4 For further parciodian adar 


teed. 
PACIFIC GUANO CO. ton; BK. N. P PS, 
wing conn ARLES CAP 
RUFF, Langsingburg, Ne) DW 
















SEEDS. SEEDS. 
Garden, Field, and Flower SEEDS. The choices 
varieties, fresh and reliable. . 


FERTILIZERS. 


Peruvian Guano, Bone Dust, warranted pure, and 
all other approved FERTILIZERS. 


FARM AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
AND TOOLS 
of every variety. 


PLANTS. 


Flower and Vegetable PLANTS, TREES, ROOTS, 
etc. Ail for sale at low prices, 
ta” Send for Catalogue. 


VANDERBILT BROTHERS, 
23 Fulton Street, New York. 












MANUPACTURERS OF : 
EUREKA POULTRY FOOD, 
——— DEALERS IN —— 

BEEF & PORK SCRAPS, CRUSHED BONE AND BONE MEAL, 
And all kinds of POULTRY SUPPLIES, 
Wholesale Agents for IMPERIAL EGG FOOD, 
H.B. Arnold & Co., 69 Blackstone St., Boston. 
Send for Circular and Price List, 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
How eT PE screet 
far" Farmers and Dasiers are’ invited to send for 


Manhattan Blood Guano, 


‘SEASON OF 1878. 


This excellent Fertilizer for Corn, Tobacco, Roots, 
Vegetables, Grass, and Grain Crops is too well known 
to require extended remarks. 

Pure Ground Bone, coarse and fine. 

¢ For price, circulars, etc. address 


MANHATTAN FERTILIZER CO., 


38 Platt St., New York. 
P.-O. Box 59. 


FROM J. B. ROOT, 


MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


CRUSHED BONE, GROUND BONE, 


RAW BONE, SUPERPHOSPHATE FOR 
FERTILIZING PURPOSES. 


Also Bone Meal for Cattle, Warranted 
equal to any found elsewhere. 
NORTHBORO BONE MILL, 

Northboro, Mass. 

















MEDICAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trad 
had often felt the want of some means whereby | 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that I covld work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to mare 
many experiments with different substances whicb 
offered the best prospects of success, It was on one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any. hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wor's- 
ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 





The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recall: d, and, after 
_—- and careful investivation, I at last made up 
7 mind that =, foot fortune had been caused by 

KCTRO SILICON. My next step was to discover 
some means by which I cou!d combine this wonder- 
ful substance, 80 that everybody could use 1. I 
made diligent search through eve book that ! 
thought would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old mecica! book, | found a way by 
which I could do it. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and 1 was able to make a iémiment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now ~ 5 yo 
look about me for cases to try the effect of it on 


by, r m a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
me Spgeseuts as wellasever. It had worked just 
as 


gave itto other of my neighbors and friends ios 
were catering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints. 


J her 0 any other 
substance, it occurred to te thet it must be Stee 

itse)f one of the very 
rnal diseases occurring in 


Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 








pany, office 76 William St.. New York. 
AN STEVENSON & Co,, Chicago, 
Sola by all Druggists. 50 cents per bottie. 
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Ce HELP! 
FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 

DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 











The most learned physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for es of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent In all the 

rincipal countries of the world. They were 
aeereet the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere —and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficient known treatment for 
the cure of disease. 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree ot 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any Of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
teel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and actian? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of blood in the head, feel listless. 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, an 
subject to tits of melancholy? Are your Kid- 
neys, stomach, or b ,» in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatisi, 
neuralgia or acbes and ins? Have you 
been indiscreet in early years and find your- 
self harassed with a multitude of gloomy 
symptoms? Are you timid, nervous, and 
forgetful, and your mind continually dwell- 
ing on the subject? Have you lost confidence 
in yourself and energy for business pursuits? 
Are you subject to any of the following symp- 
toms: Restless —- broken sleep, nfght- 
mare, dreams, ey tation of the heart, bash- 
fulness, confusion of ideas, aversion tosociety, 
dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, pim- 
ples and blotches on the face aud back, and 
other despondent vm toms? Thousands of 
young men, the middle-aged, and even the 
old, suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity. Thousands of females, too, are broken 
cown in health and spirits from disorders 
peculiar to their sex, and who, from false 
modesty or neglect prolong their sufferings. 
Why, n, further neglect a subject so pro- 
ductive of health and happiness when there 
is at hand a means of restoration? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS AND BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail, and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direct from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DescRIPtIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, a large Illus 
trated Journal, containing full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. CUop- 
ies mailed free. Address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
Cor. Eighth and Vine Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 


es 
Ba Avoid bogus appliances a elec- 

trie qualities. Our Pamphlet explains how to 

distinguish the genuine from the spurious. 





HOWE’S CEE AN onic Sire 


TERS. 810,000 reward if it falisto cure. Sold 
by Druggists, or address 
Cc. B. HOWE, M.D. 
Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba. They never produce sick 
ness; aregwift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 





Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular or write 
for one to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


Cancer 


, by Dr. Kin@siey, who has 
been engaged in a very extensive and 
successful ice at Roms,N. Y.,for more thas twen- 
t ousands Of persons cured of this much. 
Greaded disease, who came from various of 
world, are pow living witnesses of his wonderful 
skillin rescuing them from a terrible and untimely 
a and the poor cured free, 











Doctors, ministers, 
rite for a circular, giving full Address 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. ¥, 


$2 


‘ 
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INQUIRE FOR THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO.’S 
Superior Electro-Plated War 


HARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, !3 John St., New York. 
Factory, Middletown, Conn. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Svoons and Forks of the Best 
Quality made. 
Alse Full Assortment ef 


ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE 


Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.. 


Salesroom 6 Broadway, New York, 
Factory e and ce. Wallingiord, enn. 








Finest : California Sea Mosses and Ferns, 
pressed ready for use, sent to any address, pust- 
mid,in packuges of $1.00 each. Send all orders to 
Mus. L. F. BALDY, Los Angeles, Cal. 








J@HN HOLLAND'S FALCON GOLD PEN 


is made of fine Gold, pointed with the best Iridium 
Diamond points They possess the firmness of the 
Celebrated Faicon Steel Pen, with the smoothness 
and durability of the Gold Pen. My Gold ren will 
be found far superior to those of any other make, as 
they are made by @ patent process. One ofthem will 


net only give more satisfaction in writing, but will 
outiust a hundred grossof the best Stee! Pens. If 
not sold by your stationar, send $2.50 for one, which 
will be sent in aregigereg letter toany address, and 
if not sxtisfaetocy can be exchanged. 

JOHN HOLLAND, Manufacturer of all styles of 
best quality Gold Pens and Pencil Cases, No. 19 
Weat 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TELESCOPES. 


R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 921 





Chestnut St., Phila, invit s your special attention to 
their unequaled stock of Microscopes, Telescopes 
Opera Giasses, Spectacles and Eye Giasses, Ther- 


mometers, and other Meteorological Instruments. at 
greatly reduced prwea. Lllustrated Catalogue mailed 


to any address. 
Bn seri them for examination 


and pay ail freight if not satisfac- 
SAVED tory. YOU TAKE NO RISK. Cir- 

cularsfre . 

MARCHAL & #MITH, 


PLANO AND «RGAN OO., 
47 University Place, N.Y. 


DOWN 


with High Prices! 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 
6S and 70 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


By buying one of our magnificent 
$750 Pianos for $190. 
wr —_— by buying our beautifu 
25 Organ for $75. 








4-Ton Hay Scales, $50. OLD Price $160, 
Other sizes Scal: 6, Beams, etc. at a great reduction. 
Alt Scales Warranted, Send for Circular and 
Price-List 


CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING. Corie s,und Mattresses, of all grades, at 
«i MIPRCR'R, 11 West 27th St. M. Ve 











PLAYING 
LEARNT INA DAY. 


A few months since, this invention was advertised very 
tenavely in ail the leading g z papers of the United States, ~o~ 4 
eince then, it is safe to , there has never been suchan 
overwhelming den rode {8 ohh advertised article, Orders have 
pourec { in from every quarter of the giobe where an American 
paper could reach; and editorial notices, flattering te the ex- 
treme, have appeared not only in American papers, ou utin the 

! ng x pap rs abroad; and we have received gratuitous testi- 
om the Highest Musical Authority ina 
the Ww orld, of the great merit and usefulness of Mason's 
Charta, The call for agencies has been ur  priereioe capes 








largest pubiisher in f land to the small postmaster on our 
Western frontier, weare daily receiving the most substantl 
proofs(in t 1¢ shap e of lars 


pea h orders)of the merit and 
aalability of this article. These Chartsere Somethin 
Entirely New, both in desig n and principle; they ile 
lustrate music, making it instantly as yo 
asprinted text. They fit tightly over the k ret 
forming apartofthe piano or organ iid 
fen yearsc'dcan understand eabereneaee 
tration and simplein application. Music isread urhelp 
as eavily as astory from a book. ey Willsave the many d of. 
lars expended In tuition fee R give more satisfac- 
tory resulte in theen - ltis so easy to learn LA 
charis that peop’ , FOUN OF ¢ old, who have no of organ 
in the house, ay nuld buy one ‘while ep as they can 
easily learn at the house of a friend, and gain this much- 
dots red accom plishme ete ohn | little trouble, and Shem 
ghtexpence. A pe n who has never play 

= fore, and has = ‘the slightest knowledge 
of music, can in an hour's time play an accompaniment 
on the Piano or Organ in as satisfactory a manner as wou 
be gained by three months of study, Thecostisnothing 
compared with their real value. The ry oot post-paid by 
mail on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. member they 
ft k.say plano or organ. p.m The Lome 

©o., & Water St, Boston, Mass., U. 5. A, dole Agents, 


FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 
BOYS, GIKLS, KVERYBODY. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
SHADOW TRANSFORMATIONS. 
Prica by Mail, 30 cts.; or,witn the wonderful Game of 
WORDS AND SENTENCES, 
beth 50 Cents. 

All Denominations of Postage Stamps at Par. 


MILTON BRADLEV & C 
Springfield, lass. 














CURLER & FR 


Sample pair 20 cts. 
35 SUDBURY &r., 


IZZLER. 
WELLS f MANF’G CO., 


Gentlemen's Clothing. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description, Shirts, etc., to Measure and cree Made. 

‘Business Sui Dress Saite Spring Overcoats s ts 

[pe on to sao. } $5 10 #30. | towne” | 
the country are enabled to order a our Rules of Self- 

Orders by NM eed certaintyof receivingthe most Perfect Fit attain- 
led with highest satisfaction. See Testimonials, Book of 

(element Fill 























ure. Samples, Price-List. 
Book of Fashio t Free on application. 


Geo. L. Burr, t Merchant Clothier, 


140 Fulton Street, New York. 
Successor to FREEMAN & BURR, _ iis ESTABLISHED 1863. | 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
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a2 PRE-EMINENT FOR PURITY OF TONE. 








ESTERBROO 


FALCON PEN 








WE MANUFACTURE, 
LN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


PLEASURE CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


' a7 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED CARBON PLOW. 


RIGHT AND LEFT-HAND. 








THE HARDEST 
KNOWN 
SUBSTANCE 
THAT WILL 
SCOUR 
IN ANY SOIL 





The Carbon Metal is a practical mixture of refined steel, wrought in, and other metals, cast in form. 
Harder than steel or any surface-chilied iron. Combining great strength, great wear,and durability. Sub- 
ject to fine polish and guaranteed to scour in any soil. Costs less than steel. Warranted to do good work 
nanyland. Seeone! Try one! Buy une! If there are none for salein your locality, send for full par- 


ms REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL ©0., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, Ilion, N. Y., 
or 57 Reade St., New York. 


N. B.—Also manufacturers of the celebrated REMINGTON PATENT STEEL SHOVELS, SCOOPS, SPADES, 
etc. Also Right and Left-Hand Stee! and Grey Iron Piows. 


ALWAYS USE THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


It is mixed ready for use and there is mo wet rent factured that will resist 
water equal to it; and it isin every bg iT PAINT for either inside or 
outside painting, It is Smooth, Glossy Be og iesten, Beautiful. and Econom 
ica'. Its being impervious to water makes it the Best Pa nt for ships and other 
vessels that is known, and for painting houses it is equaled by none, If we eno 
agent in your nearest town, write direct to one of our factories for sample cards 
and full information. 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York; 83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Tll.3; 210 8S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.;3; and a Wholesale Depot 











CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


AT POPULAR PRICE#. 
hite Beatie Porcelain Dinner Sets, etienee: $16 50 


Fine Ww wile 5 neh Chin = : inner souseom od 4 
wae French Chi ‘ea Sets, 44 plac oe" 

fine Gold-band spenen C Chine: Tea Gove 44 44 pieces j % 

Fine White French Cups und Saucers, doz, 


00 
whi ‘ 300 

L HO fm RNISHING GOO 
Goops aoe WEEKLY TRADE ine Goo A ag 
m2 Cotalogue ond "Price List mailed free on appli- 


c L Hadley, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Goods carefully selected and * oT for transport- 
oe sresof charge. Sent C. 0. D. or P.-O. money- 


“THE WHITE” 


SEWING MA- 
CHINE is the easiest 
selling and best satis- 
fying in the market. It 
has a very large shut- 
tle, makes the lock- 
stitch. is simple in con- 
struction, very light 
running, and almost 


noiseless. It is almost 
impossible for other 
machines to sell in 
directcompetition 
with the WHITE. 
Ageuts Wauted. 
a4 for terms to 

ite Sewing Ma- 
chine Co.,, evee 
land, O. 








CALCICAKE: 


or, Compressed Goamen.” 


Something New for Walls and Ceilings. 
Beautiful and Economical. Can be 
Applied by J Any One. 


AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is indorsed asthe best by thousands 
who have used it during the past twelve years. Be- 
ware of imitations. Send for Sample Cards, fur- 
nished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Te N.Y.; 171 East , Randsiph 
St., Chicago; 1 2 East Kiver Cleve- 
land; Nn. E. to se, ourth and Race ~ Phil- 
adelphia ; 191 High St., Boston. 





ONEE Mixed Ready for the 
Brush. 
EPAR D THE pus IN, THE MAR. 


INTS. WARRANTED, 
Body of same is LBADand ZINC. We guarrantes 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our Newand Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO. 
196 to 200 Lewis St. ft. of 5th to éth Sts. EB. RNY 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPs, 
Hydraulic Rams,. Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrant, Street Washers, 
etc. 































WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris. France, in 
1867. Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
one Centennial Exhibition 









'@ Cararru, AstHma and all 
diseases of the Throat -_ 
Lungs. Send for Circular. Sold b: 4: ists. 
PRICE REQMUCED TO ONE DOLLAR. 
W. H. SMITH & CO., — 








ALWAYS SELECT THD 


jus ZL 








rated with our Prepared Paints, i not a 


tory, W ted at our Expense. _ 














at Wm. King & Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md, 
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